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MY FIRST INTKRVIKW WITH DRUST \T S M/ZnilUC,.- -SOLFRUINO, S.VDOWA, 
AND SRDAN. -TIIR ‘ STA FF WASIIFRWOMAN.’ - -RRUST’s VIRWS AS TO 
TIIR UKI^ VTIONS DF/rWIiRV AUSTUl \ AND RNOLANI).— A PROTKSTANT 
MINISTRR <iOVRRNIN({ (UTirorJOS. -FHRKDOM KSTABLISMED IN 
AUSTRIA DY A FORICKiNKR. -TORY DEMOCRACY DORN AT VIENNA. 
— \IIOMTION OF THE CO.VCORI) \T. ■ RKUST THREVTKNED WITH 
THE FATE OF HUSS. MEDICAL RELATIONS WITH THE CLERICALS. 

--- dfaist’s room on the ‘ dallflatz.' -- music in the 

INTERVALS OK DUSINESS. — RELATIONS WITH THE EMPEROR. ---DEUST 
ON DISMAR(;K. - A DLOODLESS REVOLUTION.- -'MIE DU A LIST SYSTEM. 
— FEUDAL LVDIES AT A FANCY FAIR. DEUST’s AIDE-DE-CAMP.' 
— DEUST AND DEA(;ONSFIELI). — ADVENTURE AT A MASKED HALL. 

MV HOOK ON THE AUSTRO-II UNC VRIAN EMPIRE. - DKUST ON THE 
IRISH HOME RULE SCHEME. — MY INTERVIEW WITH THE DUC DE 
(JRAMONT. — THE FRANCO-CERMAN W\R. - DEUST AS AMDASSXDOR IN 
LONDON AND PARIS.- -IlIS LETTERS TO ME.- -L\ST INTERVIEWS. 


1 

I H.vvK edited the Endish ti ’ islatioii of the Moiuoirs 

o 

of the late Count Beust in accordance with his desire, 
conveyed to nio sonic years before liis deatli. The 
present edition differs in sonic respects from the 
German one, published by Messrs Cotta, of Stuttgart. 
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Those portions of the Memoirs which are only -of 
interest to a German reader have, with the author’s 
concurrence, been omitted ; notes have been added 
wlien necessary to elucidate the text, and extracts 
are given from letters hitherto unpublished, which 
will be found among these prefatory reminiscences 
of my departed friend. 

My acquaintance with Count Beust dates from 
the month of August 1867. At that time the 
now historical interview between the late Emperor 
Napoleon III and the Emjieror Francis Joseph had 
been arranged, witli the oliject of jiatching up the 
friendly relations which had been impaired by the 
position tahen up by France in the war of 1866, and 
especially with regard to the unfortunate Emperor 
jVfaximilian of Mexico. Although the line adopted 
by France in 1866 was different from that which 
she assumed in 1859 in the conflict between Italy 
and Austria, in which she. participated, still those 
who have studied carefully the cour.se of political 
events, find no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that had the Fmperor Napoleon not allied himself to 
Italy in 1859, with the result achieved at Magenta 
and Solferino of crippling Austria by depriving her 
of a very large portion of her Italian dominions, the 
events of seven years later would probably never have 
occurred. What Solferino was to Sadowa, Sadowa 
was to Sedan. 

On the 17th of August, 1867, I arrived at 
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Salzburjr. It was the day precedi ng*M;hat fixed for 
tlie entry of the Emperor Napoleon and the Empress 
Eugenie,* The picturesque capital of Upper Austria 
was en f^te. Flags streamed from every building ; 
the peasants, in their gayest attire, had come from 
their mountain homes to sec, if not to welcome, the 
lineal descendant of one who had occupied their 
territory under other conditions. The Hotel de 
I’Europe was the head-quarters of the Corps 
Diplomatique — gay uniforms and star-bes])angled 
breasts W'ere to be seen in every corridor, ajid the 
uninitiated observer might, from the general appear- 
ance presented by the town and its buildings, have 
wondered whether the quiet little town was to 
be made the starting- place of a military exi)edition, 
or of another historical congress. 

Having for some time taken a strong interest in 
Austrian politics — more especially with regard to 
their relations to the Eastern question and the 
interests of England, I had been in correspondence 
with Hofrath von Hofmann, one of the Aulic 
councillors of the Austrian Foreign Office — a man of 
the world and a diplomat of the old school, with a 
thorough knowledge .of men as well as of general 
politics. I had just arri\ 1 at the Salzburg railway 
station when T perceived IVI. Hofmann, busily engaged 
with the station authorities about the great event of 
the next day. He greeted mo in the most cordial 
manner, and told me that many of my letters to him 
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on Eastern affiiirs had been shown to the Austrian 
Prime Minister, who, having heard that I was 
coming to Salzburg, had requested him to introduce 
me to him : he added that Count, then Baron Bcust, 
was occupying a suite of apartments in the castle of 
Salzburg, and that he %vould receive me at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Accordingly at that hour T 
proceeded to the famous old Schloss, and was ushered 
into one of those uncomfortable, albeit picturesque 
rooms, which were renovated and refurnished at the 
time of Maria Theresa — awakening recollections of 
the reign of that great Empress, when Austria was 
despotically ruled by tln^ first of her Imperial Chan- 
cellors, Prince Kaunitz. After a few moments^ 
leisure, in which I had time to examine the faded 
glories of the past, in the shape of some monumental 
and peculiarly uncomfortable furniture, the door 
opened, and Ikxron Beust came in. I had imagined a 
tall commanding figure, drefeed in all the severe 
simplicity befitting the high position of constitutional 
Minister of Ihe Austrian empire, with his button-hole 
adorned with a multi-coloured rosette, indicating 
many distinctions conferred upon him by appreciative 
or obsequious States. The picture my imagination 
hod drawn was not accurate. The genial statesman, 
who saluted me in excellent English, was dressed 
in a summer suit of the lightest hue, without the 
slightest outward evidence of his high office. Rather 
small in stature, slim but erect in carriage, his 
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clearly cut, sharply moulded features "and frank blue 
eye created at once in my mind the iinpressiou that 
althougfi the greater part of his life had boon passed 
in the tortuous paths of diplomacy, candour was as 
much a loading trait in his character as were sagacity 
and Avisdoin, the (jualities which had led him and 
entitled him to his present dignities. The shape of the 
head, the extraordinary sharpness of the features, the 
high forehead, linely out nose, siiiall chiselled mouth 
and slightly projecting chin, vividly reminded me of 
the lineaments of Pitt, as represented in his statue 
at the entrance to VV'^estminster Hall. The I'oscm- 
blance which J then detected was, if I may say so, 
carried still further by the bold and original policy 
which he inaugurated in Austria, and in which 1 have 
often thought he emulated the example of one of the 
<ifreatest of Knglaud’s Ministers. He bade mo to be 
seated, and said that as he knew 1 was conversant 
with the German tongue, he preferred speaking in 
that language, although, as 1 Iiavo before stated, he 
was a perfect master of English. The first observa- 
tion lie made to me .shewed that which I afterwards 
discovered in many years of close and intimate 
acquaintance with him — Jiat he had an irrepressible 
vein of humour, or rather of good-natured satire, 
which cheered his friends aiid in no small degree dis- 
concerted his political foes. Speaking of the invita- 
tion which he had received from the Emperor h rancis 
Joseph to leave Dresden and take the highest post of 
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the State in Austria, he said, ‘ I highly appreciate 
the great honour the Emperor has done me in asking 
me, who am not an Austrian, to become hfs Prime 
Minister at this great and critical period of Austria’s 
history ; ’ and his eye twinkled, and his face lighted up 
with a smile well remembered by those who knew him, 
when ho added : ‘ It is a post of great difficulty and 
great responsibility ; but the incident reminds me 
irresistibly of an anecdote wJiich I believe was told of 
Voltaire, wlio, among the many functions that he 
exercised at the Court of Frederick the Great, used to 
rewrite and correct tlic bad vei’ses which that austere 
and would-be literate monarch used to perpetrate in 
his hours of ease. It so happened that at tlic Court 
of Frederick tlio Great there were some, if not many, 
who believed more in the monarch’s knowledge of 
strategy tlian in hi.s capacity as a poet, and who 
suspected the great Frenclunan of having materially 
assisted in the composition of the royal verse. One 
day a courtier who was bolder than the rest ventured 
to question Y(jltaire on the point, and his reply was : 

‘ Mon Dieu ! il me donne sou lingo sale a laver.’ ‘That, 
said Baron Beiist, ‘ is very much my position at the 
present moment. I am called in as a sort of State 
washerwoman to endeavour to purify, if I can, the 
accumulation of centuries of foul linen which is taint- 
ing the atmosphere of the Austrian State.’ He went 
on to say tliat he had road Avith pleasure some 
remarks of mine on the eonnoction which I conceived 
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must necessarily exist between Austria and that great 
and vexed problem of Europeian politics, the Eastern 
question. ‘ There are few Englishmen,’ he observed, 
‘ who recognise the groat importance of a friendly under- 
standing between Austria and England. Of course, at 
the time of the First Napoleon, England’s Mini.sters 
were anxious to keep up an Austrian alliance — not 
because they conceived there was any identity of 
interest between the two Powens, for at that time 
the Eastern question did not exist, and Russia was 
also Austria’s ally — but because they looked upon 
Austria as the iiossossor of lai'ge battalions whose 
physical- strength was an element of power, if not 
an absolute necessity, in the coalition against the 
Great Napoleon. As years rolled on, and the Con- 
gress of Vienna introduced a new epoch in history, 
the friendly policy of Metternich was forgotten 
among the English politicians led by Mr Gladstone 
after his conversion from Toryism to Radicalism. He 
declaimed against Austria as holding Italy by tlie 
sword, and made her responsible for the atrocities 
of the Neapolitan dungeoms, with which, as a matter 
of fact, she had nothing to do. As to the main- 
tenance of her powei in Italy, other nations — 
including England herself — have always had to repress 
by very stringent measures, as in India, the attempts 
of con(iuered populations to free themselves from 
the yoke of their con<iuerors.’ 

‘In 1853, when the first clouds began to over- 
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shadow the' East, and the demands of ^Sficholaa 
became every day more imperious and more difficult 
of fulfilment, Austria, liad she then not entertained ^ 
cordial feeling towards England — whieh that eountry, 
through what I believe Avas a political mistake, did 
not reciprocate — might no doubt have turned the scale 
against England in a manner most disastrou^^ tq her 
and her allies. Austria liad all the more reason* for 
doing this, because one of those allies was an Italian 
potentate. If she had really entertained inimical 
feeling towards Victor Emmanuel, she could have 
thrown in her lot witli Ku.ssia, and it is impossible 
to foresee what might have been the result, -in yie.w 
of the terribly defective condition of Eritish army 
organi.sation, the hollow alliance of France, and the 
undisciplined auxiliaries liliiglarid had in the 
'^furkish army and the mercenary troo])s attached to 
it. Austria’s army of observation on the J^ruth 
did as much to destroy the power of Kussia as 
the victories of Alma and Inkerman. That Russia 
has never i’o)-givon .\ustria’.s conduct in this war, 
events have shown, and may in the not distant 
future still further prove.’ 

‘My object,’ continued Baron Bcust, ‘and I have 
no hc.sitation in saying it frankly to one Avho takes 
an interest in Eastern affairs, is to promote as 
far as possible a permanently good understanding 
between great Britain and Austria. At present 
I have the greatest difficulties to contend with. 
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I am. a£ the inceptioa of my task, and before ’^I’ oaii: 
deal with ioreiga alliances and external complications, 

I hq,ve to initiate reforms in the internal condition*' 
of Austria of the gravest and most sweeping kind. 
In this task I have to bear in mind that I am a 
Protestant Minister ruling over Catholics, and 
that any action of mine taken purely from political 
and in no way from religious motives, is certain to bo 
construed by the clerical and the feudal party 
ill Austria as directed against the supremacy of the 
Holy See. Austria has suffered, and is still suffering, 
from an influence whicJi. though perluips necessary 
in the days of Charles the Fiftli, can have no raison 
d’etre under Pi’ancis Josejdi. Her gi’cate.st dangers 
arc those of divided nationality. First and foremost 
is the individuality of Hungary, whicli, as an element 
in the government of the em])ire, is of capital 
importance.’ 

‘Among the many okstacles,’ continued Baron 
Beust, ‘ which I have had t(* contend with in tire task 
J have undertaken is tliat of religion. The other is 
the fact that the feudal aristocracy of Austria resent 
wliat they consider tlie intrusion of a foreigner as the 
first Minister of the Cr. -’.i. Austria has liad to learn 
a bitter lesson. She believed that through the circum- 
stance that she includes in lier population a very large 
German-speaking clement she could claim not only 
the sympathy of her German neighbour, but absolute 
immunity from hostile intervention. The events of 
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the last few years have shown how futile Ai^as this 
view. I should not have accepted iny present positiQn 
had I not received the assurance that I sliould be 
allowed to make sweeping reforms. Germany’s one 
aspiration is to become united under a single ruler, 
and all nations which have nerved themselves to 
the great struggle of national independence have 
done so less by the dictation of the Government 
than by the evident and progressive will of the 
people. If Austria had been alive to the fact that a 
purely despotic form of Government, with feudal 
Ministers as [)uppcts to give it a spurious flavour of 
constitutionalism, must necessarily have alienated from 
her all Gorman national feeling, it is probable that 
the Gorman sympathies which were common to the 
two countries would have prevented the possibility of 
recent events and would have brought about jAerhaps 
a permanent union between Austria and Germany. 
As it is, the reactionary policy of successive Austrian 
Ministers has given the Prussian Government — and 
more espe(?ially the German people — too good a 
right to believe that there is nothing in common 
between them and Austria but their language. 
Kechberg, Estevhazy, Mensdorlf, and Belcrcdi 
can never bo believed to be the pioneers of pro- 
gressive liberty, for they are influenced on the one side 
by the innate prejudices of a hereditary aristocracy, 
and on the other by a bigoted subservience to the 
dictates of Rome. I do not know whether you have 
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heard a ^ying which always comes to my mind when I 
hare to listen to the views of statesmen of this class. 
It was, I bfelieve, Windischgnitz who said ‘ Der Monsch 
fangt erst beim Baron an ’ (a man only begins to bo 
a man when he is a Baron). Is it to be wondered at 
that such an opinion, circulated throughout Goi-many, 
with its higher standard of free education, should evoke 
the deepest antijjathy, and tliat Ministers like Count 
Bismarck, anxious to promote the unity of the German 
people, should not hesitate to prove their claim to 
superiority by trying conclusions with Austria ? 
Those who seek h)r an explanation of the late war may 
find it ill such mediteval prejudices. I do not excuse 
the action of Brus.sia ; but you will readily see 
that those who are fighting at once the battle of 
nationality and of jiolitical union can have but little 
in common with those who, though speaking the same 
language as themselves, are fettered by social, political, 
and religious exclusiveness. Sadowa was a bitter 
lesson to Austria ; but if the result of the disasters of 
the late camjiaign is to be, as it will be my endeavour 
to make it, the means of her regeneration, and the 
removal of the abuses which have existed for centuries 
—if it is to be the mean- of c()nferring on the people 
that true constitutional Government which has made 
England what it is — great good will have resulted from 
what at first appeared to be overpowering evil. To do 
this, however, I shall have to strike at the root of 
many institutions v/hich are sapping tlic vitality of the 
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empire and, if continued, will destroy its life. I never 
will be a ])arty to a purely despotic Government of 
which I sliould be only the mouthpiece. ’ The con- 
stitution which his Majesty has granted on my 
recoinmeiidation will prove to be a real one in fact 
as well as in nanio. Austria must be bound by no 
other obligations tlian those wliich she owes to her 
own sovereign and her people. Religion must be 
maintained in its spiritual and not in its temporal 
aspect. Tile JVIinistry of liis Majesty must contain 
those who are in touch with the people, because they 
are of tlie people — ‘J)as ^rinisterium muss vom Volk 
gescliaft’en sein weil es voin Volk ist’ — and in such a 
Ministry will be found tile elements of strength and of 
unity whicJi are essential to the maintenance of the 
dynasty and to the prevention of such disasters as 
those which we have witnessed in the late war.’ 


IJ 

Time went so rapidly in this conversation that the 
Baron’s dinner hour of five o’clock had long passed, 
and we were still talking. The clock struck six before 
I left the Castle to return to my hotel. But I was 
so impressed with the broad ancl statesmanlike views 
which Baron Beust had expressed, that I at once 
noted down that which I now here reproduce. As 
will have been gathered from what he said to me, the 
Baron foreshadowed the policy which he afterw’ards 
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carried out with such conspicuous success. It was my 
privilege to be in Vienna when the first Biirger- 
ministerium (Bourgeois Ministry) was formed, and 
Au.stria, . for the first time, in discarding the old 
traditions and prejudices of the Spanish Court, ad- 
mitted into the Councils of her empire distinguished 
citizens of the State who were endowed with other 
and more substantial qualifications than those derived 
from the more accident of birth or privilege. One 
might almost say that tire place whore Tory demo- 
cracy was born was not London but Vienna, and that 
its first prominent exponent was Baron Beust. 

With most of the members of the Burgermini- 
sterium I was personally acquainted. First and fore- 
most among them was Dr Gi.skra, tlie Minister of the 
Interior — a very distinguished barrister w'hose en- 
lightened views, backed up by such eminent colleagues 
as Drs Horbst, Berger and Pkmer, had immense 
weight in the Reichrath, and accomplished that which 
Beust contemplated when ho undertook the reins of 
oflSce, namely, the de.struction of the old feudal system 
of government and the substitution in its ])laco of one 
more in accordance with our own Parliamentary prac- 
tice. Previously to the ippointment of the Biirger- 
ministerium Baron Beust's action had already been so 
fertile in results that the Emperor had, on the 2;3rd of 
June 1867, raised him to the highest post of dignity 
in the dmpire, by conferring on him a position which 
had previously been occupied by only two Austrian 
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statesmen — Prince Kaunitz and Prince Metternich — 
namely, that of Rcichskanzler (Imperial Chancellor). 
This was the more remarkable inasmuch as it was 
no .secret that one of the great reforms which he 
contemplated was the abolition of the Concordat. I 
was in Vienna at the time that this great change took 
place, and those who, like myself, had an intimate 
knowledge of tlie enormous power of the clerico- 
feudal party in the State, and of its ramifications 
throughout the wliole of the exclusive Aastriau 
society, were amazed to see a Protestant and a Saxon 
able to overcome the projudice.s of the Court and the 
])owerful maelii nations of the clergy, and to carry to 
a triumphant is.sue so vital a change. Shortly before 
he accomjdished this 1 was with him in his room in 
the Ministry on tlie Ballplatz — the same room as 
liad been successively occupied by the two previous 
Austrian Chancellors, who probably would have 
declared, had they been alive, that the repeal of the 
Concordat meant Jinin Amtrice. As was his wont, 
he paced up and down the spacious apartment while 
he talked, lie told me that the time had come 
when what ho considered as one of the crowning 
eftbrts of his policy was to be accomplished. After 
showing me many of the voluminous despatches, 
afterwards embodied in the Austrian lied Book, from 
the Papal Nuncio at Vienna, he said that he knew 
well that from the moment when he should "achieve 
the objects of his policy, his enemies would multiply 
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in untold numbers. He felt, as he spoke, that he 
was risking all, and that those who wished his down- 
fall would endeavour to make it appear both to the 
Emperor and to his immediate surroundings that his 
act was dictated by hatred of the Catholic Church, 
and was the embodiment of the Lutheran principles 
in which he had been brought up. His words to me 
were : ‘ meine Feinde werdon micli als einen Apostel 
Luther’s beschreiben, und mocliten mich zum Schicksal 
Huss verdammen,’ (my enemies will describe me as an 
apostle of Luther, and would like to condemn me to 
the fate of Huss); ‘ but,’ he added, ‘ I have taken the 
responsibility and I accept the obloquy and daugoi’s of 
my position.’ These were at that time very consider- 
able, for he was overwhelmed with threatening letters, 
which, however, he always disregarde<l and destroyed. 
On the 25th of Maj’’ 18(58, the laws wore promulgated 
which abolished the Concordat ; and immediately 
after Beust received at the hands of the people of 
Vienna a perfect ovation. Crowds assembled on the 
Ballplatz and cheered him lustily, and the Emperor 
was greeted everywhere with the acclauiations of the 
people, especially on the Burgplatz and Josefidatz, 
which were thronged w’^h an enthusiastic multitude. 
Addresses poured in upon Beust from every part 
of the country, for it was felt that by the act 
which he had accomplished, despite the most 
strenuous opposition, and in disregard of all personal 
insults and danger, he had saved the best interests of 
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tKe State. With reference to this I may relate an- 
' anihsing anecdote of the late statesman, whicli was 
typical of the keen sense of humour to which I 
have before alluded. The Count, through the 
fatigues and anxieties of office, was for some days 
rather indi.sposc(l, and had to call in the .services of 
a trained nurse. Such functions were, in the case of 
male patients, gcaierally fulfilled at Vienna by a monk 
of the order of the Jiarmhet'zige Brikler. I called 
to see him in the morning, and noticed one of these 


monks in his room. I asked him how he was, and 
received the following characteri.stic reply: — ‘ Physisch 
bin ich wohlcr, morali.sch bin ich bctriibt’ (physically 
I am better, morally I am depressed). I asked 
why? Ho answered: — ‘Ich weiss nicht was die 
Feudalon jetzt sagen werden zu meinen intimen bezich- 
ungen zu dem Klcrikalen ’ (1 do not know what the 
feudtd party will now .say of my intimate relations 
with the church.) 


Ill 

Owing to tlic illness of one of my children I 
pas.sed much of the years 1 869-70 "^n Vienna, and 
my relations with Count Beust were of the 
most intimate and cordial description. Every 
day I spm)t .several hours in his company; ho 
even kindly offered mo a high post in the Austrian 
Foreign Office, which would have enabled me to 
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participate officially in the policy into which I had 
the honour of being initiated from its origin, and in , 
rogfard to* which he was good enough to say I had 
been of some use to him. I was, of course, unable 
to accept his flattering offer, which would practically 
have compelled me to abandon my English nationality, 
and have prevented mo from taking that active part 
in the politics of my own country to which I aspired. 
Those mornings winch I passed on the Ballplatz be- 
long to the most interesting recollections of my life. 
The Count was passionately fond of dogs, and the 
room which was, or should have been, exclusively 
reserved for the reception of diplomatists was 
generally occupied by a number of those faithful and 
perhaps more trustworthy animals. I remember 
one in particular — a huge black Newfoundland, pre- 
sented to him by an admirer in Stuttgart. He 
was called Nero, but as far as I know ho possessed 
none of the obnoxious (jualities of his namesake. 
Conscious, perhaps, of his imperial appellation, 
he did not, like other dogs, occupy an unob- 
trusive position under the table, but invariably sat 
on it ; and he and Beust's faithful Saxon servant, 
whose duty it ^^^s to prt. /e,nt the incursions of un- 
wished-for visitors, formed the outer guard of the 
Minister’s sanctum. The second room bevond this 

V 

was tenanted by Beust’s private secretary, Vraniczani, 
and beyond this was his own room, which, if 
there be any truth in the saying that un bean 
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desordre, est un effet de Vart, certainly showed the 
Count to be an artist as well as a statesman. A 
large desk was on the right hand side of the room, 
littered with 2 ’apers, books, dcs})atchcs, boxes, and 
billets-doux. A little tabic on the left was devoted to 
the Count’s simple lunch, which usually consisted of 
a plain cutlet and a glass of boor. Further on was 
that which the Count jjrized next in estimation to 
his des2)atcli boxes and liis work — an open jnano 
with the MSS. scores of various charming composi- 
tions of his own. Often in the midst of the perusal 
of an important despatch, or tlie consideration of a 
speech tlic delivery of which might affect the councils 
of Europe and agitate its bourses, the Count would 
stop in his jieregrinations round the room, and sit 
down at the i)iano. His explanation of this was — ‘ Es 
gibt so viel storendes in der Politik das wir probieren 
werden oin bisschen Harmonic hineinzubringen,’ 
(there is so much discord in jjolitics that I will try to 
introduce a little liarmony) ; and then, after rattling 
off a waltz or striking up a polka, he would resume his 
dictation at the point where lie left off, apparently 
refreshed by the exliilarating music which he had 
produced. He was extremely careful and accurate 
with regard to all his speeches, weighing and re- 
weighing every word, reading them through, and 
learning them by heart. His memory was extra- 
ordinary, and it has often occurred to me to hear 
from his own lips a speech which he was afterwards 
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to deliver in the Reichgrath, when he repeated it 
almost word for word. 


IV 

The apartments in the Ballplatz were on a portion 
of the old Bastei ; and the garden upon which the 
w'indows of his room opened led to the private 
entrance of the Burg, used by the Emperor and the 
Imperial family. Scarcely a day passed when I was 
with him that he was not summoned to a private 
audience of the Emperor. The relations between 
Count Beust and the Emperor were, as he has often 
told me, most friendly. It seems strange that a 
monarch who had been brought up almost entirely 
under the influence of those who represented the old 
regime in Austria, should have, been able at once not 
alone to recognise the necessity of a truly constitu- 
tional government, but freely to adopt that intimate 
intercourse with his loading Minister which obtains in 
England, where by long tradition as well as constitu- 
tional usage, the Premier is for the time being the 
actual, if not the titular, head of the State. Beust 
often spoke to me on th s subject. He told me that 
when he undertook his post after the events of 1866, 
his great anxiety was lest he should have difficulty in 
impressing a monarch reared in the reactionary school 
of Austrian, politics, with those broader views which 
in his opinion were the only ones that could save 
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Austria from internal revolution and possible disrup- 
tion. Some short time after my first interview 
with him at Salzburg, and on the first occasion 
when I visited him in Vienna, he spoke to me at con- 
siderable length on this matter, and it will be interest- 
ing here to reproduce a part of that conversation from 
the notes whicli I took at the time. * The dangers 
which Austria has to face,’ ho said, ‘ are of a twofold 
nature. The first is presented by the tendency of her 
liberal-minded German population to gravitate to- 
wards that larger portion of the German-speaking 
people now represented by Prussia, Saxony, what was 
Hanover, WUrtemborg, and Bavaria; the second is 
tlie diversity of language and race in the empire. Of 
Austria’s large Slav population, the Poles have a 
natural craving for indcpend(ince after having enjoyed 
and heroically fouglit for it for centuries ; while the 
other nationalities are likely at a moment of dangerous 
crisis to develop pro-Rus.sian tendencies. Everyone 
who has studied the German problem — which assumed 
an acute form in 1866, when I was Minister in Saxony 
— must feel tliat, setting aside the question of rivalry 
with France, which sooner or later will be decided at the 
point of the sword, it resolves itself simply into the 
question of political .supremacy. The Germans, that 
is the majority of thorn, have been and are still anxious 
not to perpetuate the state of things typified by the 
German empire as constituted by Charles the Fifth. 
Bismarck’s object is, so far as I know it, to consolidate 
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Germany under one head, probably that of King 
William as Emperor.. Germany has changed im- 
mensely* in sentiment and policy since I was at 
Frankfort as Saxon Minister to the German Bund. 
The condition of affairs which then existed can never 
recur ; and the action of Prussia in the Schleswig- 
Holstein question was the first practical demonstra- 
tion of the underlying principle of Bismarck’s policy, 
which means Germany for the Germans. 

‘ The events of last year are but a further develop- 
ment of this idea. The incorporation of Hanover 
affords the most striking example of the resolution 
with, which any attempt at resistance will bo mot, 
and of the consequences of such resistance, and I have 
no doubt that, but for the difierencc of religion, 
Bavaria might have paid the same penalty, liad not 
Bismarck been convinced that it would he an evil and 
a danger for Prussia if he endeavoured suddenly to 
amalgamate a very largo Catholic population under 
Protestant rule. It is pos.sible, I miglit almost say 
probable, that if the constitutional problem had been 
tried earlier in Austria — say for instance after the 
disastrous campaign 1859 — a bond of sympathy 

might have been established between Austria and . 
Germany which not only would have rendered active 
antagonism impossible, but might have united the 
Court of Berlin with that of Vienna in a pacific 
endeavour to accomplish that which has now been 
rudely attempted by force. Germany, with her free 
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aspirations and her highly cultured people, felt that 
the existence of a vast contiguous empire vdth a large 
population of German-speaking subjects Vuled by 
Ministers like Esterhazy and Belcredi, representing a' 
policy in which tlic autocratic views of Philip of 
Spain were blended with a military rdgime and 
governed by the veto of the Vatican, was not only an 
anachronism in this age of progress, but a source of 
constant peril. It is to this conviction, deep-seated 
in the mind of Bismarck, quite as much as to the 
wish of an imperious and ambitious Minister to place 
his country in tlie position of supremacy to which ho 
conceived it entitled, that wc have to seek, and may 
find, the causes which culminated in the disaster of 
Sadowa. My object and aim in accepting the 
immense responsibility which rests upon me is 
not, as Bismarck would have the world believe, 
to act in antagonism to those German sentiments 
in which I have been born and bred, and which 
during the years when I was Minister at> Dresden 
I have fixith fully endeavoured to carry out, but to 
find a modus vivendi between the German-speaking 
populations and their governments ; and without 
granting the suj)ronxacy to either, to maintain the 
position of both, 

‘And now to the seeond danger I have above 
mentioned, which presents a far more difficult pro- 
blem. So long as Austria was a purely despotic 
State, and the Emperor ruled over it as an absolute 
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monarcn*^Emperor YieunB, King in Hungary and 
Bohemia, Ducal Prince in the other provinces of his 
vast empire — the local councils had a merely nominal 
existence, and the governors were there but to 
register the sovereign’s Imperial will and to enforce* 
it by arms if the necessity should arise. The revolu- 
tionary wave of 1848 swept over his territories as it 
did over those of other potentates ; laws and decrees 
which the ignorance and apathy of his people had 
tolerated, if not approved, in the days of Maria 
Theresa and the moiiarchs Avho succeeded her, raised 
for the first time among the masses of the population 
objections and antipathies which generated the firm 
resolve in their minds to sweep the whole system 
away. The German .clement, then as now, took the 
initiative’ ; but the feeble constitutional measures 
which were the outcome of popular strife and much 
bloodshed dwindled down year by year until but a 
semblance of constitutionalism remained. The com- 
fortable and good-natured Austrian (‘ bohaglicher und 
gemuthlichcr Osterrcicher ’) soon forgot what had 
happened, and occupied himself more with his creature 
comforts and his dramatic performances than with the 
development of his cv -!stitutional liberties. And 
which will show the difficulty of the position the 
various nationalities of the empire preferred their 
servile condition to a state of things which on the very 
principle of Constitutional government would place all 
the component parts of the monarchy on an equality. 
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and cause their representatives to m§et in a common 
parliament on an equal footing. Now my object is 
to carry out a bloodless revolution (‘eine blutlose 
Revolution muss ich hervorbringen ’) — to show the 
Various elements of this great empire that it is to the 
benefit of each of tlieni to act in harmony with its 
neighbour, and tliat no Constitution can permanently 
exist unless every j)ortion of the State is represented 
by it. But to this I have made one exception. 
Hungary is an ancient monarcliy, more ancient as 
such tha?i Austria j)roper. The kingdom of St 
Stephen has a 2 )edigroe of centuries ; and its consti- 
tutional principle was asserted iii the earliest times. 
Its race and language are entirely different from those 
of the other peoples which constitute the monarchy ; 
its territorial area is larger than theirs ; its jmpulation, 
though le.ss by six millions than that of the remainder 
of the empire, is much larger than that of any of the 
nationalities composing it. Its people are powerful, 
brave, united- —and, not\vith.standing 1848, loyal; for 
we must not forgot that the terrible events of that 
year in Hungary wore to a groat extent caused by a 
system of military tlosftotism, carried out by Windiscli- 
griitz and Hayuau, which aroused the just indignation 
of men of such widely different views and position as 
Batthyany and Kossuth, and united them in an effort 
perhaps less directed against the Hapsburg dynasty 
than against the generals who, under a boy Emperor, 
were usurping and abusing the functipns of Govern-* 
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niont. In th^«Aeine which I have^^eveloped 1 have 
endeavoured to give Hungary not a new position with 
regard to the Austrian empire, but to secure her in the 
one which she has occupied. The Emperor of Austria 
is King of Hungary ; my idea w'as that he should 
revive in his person the Constitution of which he and 
his ancestors have been the lioads. The leading 
principles of my plan are, not the creation of a new 
kingdom and a new Constitution, but the resuscitation 
(‘ Auferstehung ’) of an old monarchy and an old 
Constitution ; not the separation of one part of the 
empire from the other, but the drawing together of 
the two component parts by the recognition of their 
joint positions, the maintenance of their mutual obliga- 
tions, their community in questions affecting the 
entire empire, and their proportional pecuniary respon- 
sibility for the liabilities of the whole State. It is no 
plan of separation that I have carried out; on the 
contrary, it is one of closer union, not by the creation 
of a new power, but by the recognition of an old one. 

This cannot bo too often repeated, for 1 know that 
» 

there are many people who maintain that 1 have 
divided the empire. 

‘I may be asked wh^ I do not apply the same 
system to Bohemia. The conditions are absolutely 
different. The rank of King of Bohemia held by the 
Emperor of Austria has always been rather a titular 
than a real one ; other sovereigns have held it, and it 
was more an ornament than a power to the Austrian 
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crown. Besides, if I were to advqoate a separate 
kingdom for Bohemia, I could only do so by limiting 
it to the portion of the country which is inhabited by 
the Slavs, namely, about one-half of the population. 
But would it be possible to create a Slav monarchy 
which should rule over an equal population of 
Germans, the latter representing in a far higher 
degree the intelligence and manufacturing industry of 
the whole of Bohemia ? There is no parallel between 
the two cases.’ 

These words are es2)ecially remarkable because 
they fully explain the policy which changed the 
Austrian into the Austro-Hungarian empire. I 
shall have occasion to refer to them again in connection 
with the question which is now of all-engrossing 
importance to Englishmen — ^that of Home Rule. 

V 

In i)ro})orti()ii as the enlightened views and broad 
statesmanshij) of Count Bcust gradually permeated 
the almost impenetrable barrier of the exclusive 
Austrian society, the latent prejudices and bigotry 
of the feudal nobility began to assume a more mili- 
tant and active shape. On the occasion of a great 
fancy fair hold for the benefit of the poor of Vienna, 
at which the stalls were occupied by ladies of the 
aristocracy, the long pent-up hatred — for I can de- 
scribe it by no other term — found free vent from the 





lips of those ^v1th''oh|»rail^e^i^fic naitow-mmded- 


aess believed tiiat the salvation of the cothitry, 
spiritual a« well as temporal, was imperilled by the 
advent of a heretical and foreign Prime Minister. 
It is vividly in my recollection how two of the 
leaders of Austrian society, knowing the intimate 
relations which existed between the Austrian Chan- 
cellor and myself, took the opportunity which pre- 
sented itself of using me as what the Italians aptly 
term ,a sfoga, for letting off the pcjit-up steam of 
their indignation. I was purchasing some trifle of 
them, when, forgetting the true principles of that 
Christian charity which they professed to promote, 
they launched out into the bitterest invectives against 
the statesman who had been called in by their 
sovereign to save the monarchy. ‘ How,’ a.skcd one 
of them, ‘ can a Protcstfint hope to do any good in , 
our Catholic country ? What right has he to abolish 
the Concordat, that bond of union which enables the 
Holy Father to extend his benign influence and have 
a guiding hand in our affairs ? ’ She even hinted that 
the reputed influence that I, another heretic, exer- 
cised, was an equally baleful and unjustifiable one — 
adding : ‘ Man nennt sie -lech <len adlatus des Beust ’ 

(for they call you Beust’s aide-de-camp). I answered 
that I could lay no claim to such a distinguished 
position, even did I aspire to it; but that no 
one but a bigot, in his wildest attacks upon the 
Chancellor, could dare to say that, as Protestant 
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Prime Minister, ho had wished or attempted to 
interfere in the free exercise by all the subjects of the 
realm of the creed they professed. For two reasons 
he had adopted the j)olicy which she condemned : 
the first was that tlie guiding principle of government 
was to leave a sovereign unfettered by obligations 
dependent <ni the will of any foreign potentate, 
temporal or spiritual, and to recognise only those 
which, if a despotic monarch, he owed directly to 
his peo])lo, if a constitutional one, to their represen- 
tatives. The days of the pilgrimage to Canossa were 
o\'er ; and a regenerated Austria would never tolerate 
their return. The second reason was that the system 
of education in Austria re(iuired widening; and how- 
ever essential to tlie well-being of the people was 
religious instruction, it was imperative that that 
instruction should not be made a bar to the progress 
of ffeueral education amon<f the masses. To this she 

c5 O 

rejoined ; ‘ lleiist is revolutionising our country ; ho 
is destroying our institutions, and the result will be 
ruin to us all.’ T answered that I happened to be in 
Vienna as a hoy when it was proposed to pull down 
the Bastei and make Vienna a modern city. * The 
Bastei, built up by the citizens of Vienna to protect 
themselves against the forces of the Turks, were held 
at that time to be as essential to the well-being of 
the town and its citizens as are the mediaeval insti- 
tutions which you now' seek to uphold. They have 
been swept away ; you have your new town, your 
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splendid.builcliD^, all the improvements of sanitation 

and civilisation, and as a result a healthier, larger, 
an^ mbre' contented industrial population. As with 
the Bastei, which were ramparts against barbarism, 
so with medimval laws and compacts which you and 
thow who think with you would seek to perpetuate. 
The miserable hovels, haunts of crime and disease, 
which empested Vienna before their demolition, may 
be compared with the obstruction offered by a pre- 
judiced and privileged class to the efforts of a wise and 
reforming Minister. The gr.anJ buildings have been 
respected, and they and the long pedigree of their 
traditions remain as lasting monuments. The useful 
institutions of the State are also preserved by wise 
statesmanship ; the useless and crumbling ones have 
been swept away ; and so it will be with tliose who 
attempt to stem tlie torrent of just and equitable 
public opinion.’ 

I cannot say that those observations found favour 
with either of the ladies referred to. Although I 
frequently met them at parties given in the house of 
the Chancellor whom they had reviled, our relations 
were never of a very cordial nature ; and I cannot help 
remembering, in connec'’bm with those two leaders 
of .society and many others, that similar attacks were 
made in English society, in the clubs, and in the House 
of Commons, upon another Minister, almost on similar 
grounds. Not indeed that he was called upon to 
sweep away abuses such as existed in Austria in 1866 ; 
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but that he — not belonging to the privil^ed few, 

having neither the claims of birth nor wealth to give 

• * 

him, as is often the case, a position secured by those 
attributes alone — the son of a Jew, himself brought up 
until his twelfth year in the creed of his fathers — 
succeeded by the sheer force of his indomitable will 
and masterly intelligence in twice attaining the proud 
position of Prime Minister of this country, strong in 
the admiration and friendship of his sovereign and the 
attachment of the people. 

Count Bcust had the highest admiration for Lord 
Beaconsfield ; ho had known him many years, was 
very intimate with him at the time when he was 
Saxon Minister in London, and renewed his acquaint- 
ance with him when he came here as representative of 
the Bund at the London Conference in 1863. My 
first introduction to Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr 
■ Disraeli, took place through a letter which Count 
Beust gave me at the end of 1867, and the immediate 
result of wliich was that I contested the borough of 
Sandwich in 1868. 


VI 

Beust was extremely fond of society, and was 
known as an admirable causeur and raconteur. Lik9! all 
great men, he had his potty vanities, one of the .inost 
prominent of which was that he was proud of his ‘ 
small feet. On one occasion he made a bet with 
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oae of the leading ladies of the Court ^t he could 

wear her shoe. He won the bet, whereupon the lady, 

with great wit and presence of mind, observed ‘Es 

ist merkwiirdig das ein so grosser Minister auf so 

kleinen Fuss lebt’ (It is singular that so great a 

Minister should live on so small a footing). Ho 

entertained largely at the Ballplntz, and on one 

occasion the principal drawing-room was converted 

into a theatre, and tableaux; were given on three 

successive evenings, in which all the celebrated 

Viennese beauties took part, the tableaux themselves 

being designed by the principal artists of the capital. 

The f&te was for a charitable object for which I 

believe over 100,000 florins was realised. But it was 

not only at home that the Count indulged in the 

pleasures of society. He xvas a constant attendant 

at the Burg and Opera, and was extremely fond of 

going to masked balls and hearing from enterprising 

masks opinions and news which he probably would 

never have learned from any other source. During 

the Fasching (Carnival) in Vienna one or two masked 

balls are given in a ball-room in a portion of the Burg 

(they are in [no way connected with Court festivities) 

called the Catherinensaal These balls are known by 

the name of Cathcrinen iledoutes ; the company is 

extremely select, and the highest ladies of society, in 

domino Und mask, do not, or at least did not at that 

time, hesitate to go there. The following anecdote, 

related to me by the Count himself, illustrates the 
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jovial tone of Viennese society at that period. Beust 
went to one of these Catherinen Redoutes accompanie,d 
by a young man who was a great personal friend. 

> His companion informed him that he had just quitted 
the family circle, and that although he had urged his 
wife to accompany him, she unfortunately was unable 
to do so as .she was suffering from indisposition. 
They entered the brilliantly-Hglited hall, and in a few 
moments they were accosted by two dominos deeply 
masked and dressed exactly alike in black. One 
proceeded to enter into a political hadinage- with the 
Count, the other into a lc.ss serious and possibly more 
agreeable conversation with his companion. They 
walked for a considerable time about the ball-room, 
both encliantcd with their unknown and unrecognis- 
able partners. Whether the diplomatist’s conversation 
was confined exclusively to politics he never told me : 
but it was clear from what he overheard that his 
friend’s was not, and that he was for the moment 
oblivious (d' the suffering helpmate he had left at home. 
In fact, it would appear that he allowed his imagina- 
tion to get the better of his reason and his discretion, 
for he vowed eternal lovo to the masked fair one, 
and taking a flower from his button-hole, handed it 
to her at her request with the assurance that she 
would treasure it as a souvenir, only to be restored / 

j 

to him when next they met. ‘Alas,’ said ^eus,t/ 
with an ironical smile, ‘that meeting was all too , 
soon, and not so pleasant as the amorous swain had 
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anticipated.’ The two dominos disappeared in the 
crowd; the Count and his companion lingered yet 
awhile in’ the ball-room, and then returned leisurely 
home. The next morning his friend came down to 
breakfast, somewhat ashamed of the incident of the 
previous evening. In a few moments his wife 
appeared, and wuth anything but a gracious smile 
handed him the flower which he had presented to her 
at the ball. The Count went on to say that he was 
equal to the occasion, and stoutly maintained that he 
had recognised her as tlie masked domino — which 
statement w'as received with a scepticism worthy 
of the superior acuteness of the sex. 

Count Beust w'as very fond of horse-exercise, and 
his white hor.se was well known in Vienna as ‘ Beust’s 
Schimmel.’ He rode every d.ay in the Prater, and 
when he came to England the old Arab steed was 
almost as familiar in London as it was in Vienna. 

He was much attached to it, and rode it on the 
memorable occasion when the Emperor Francis Joseph 
was crowned King of Hungary at Pe.sth. Ho took it 
with him to Paris when he was appointed Ambassador 
to the Court of the Tuilerie.s, where it died of old age. 

VJI 

During my stay in Vienna I carefully watched 
the course of political events from the period of Count 
Beust’s accession to office after the Austro-Prussian 
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war, and noted the extraordinary changes which had 
taken place in the empire. It then occurred to me 
that a work which should accurately describe the 
progress of constitutionalism in Austria, the political 
aspirations of its various nationalities, the creation of 
that dual system which resuscitated the ancient 
Hungarian constitution and gave to the Emperor of 
Austria the potential a.s well as the titular appellation 
of King of Hungary, and the circumstances of the 
aboliciori of the Concordat, might be of interest and 
instruction to the reading public in England, whose 
ideas about Austria were mainly derived from the 
passionate diatribes of English politicians, never 
weary of inveighing against her policy in Italy and 
the supposed oi)prcssion of the Hungarians. I com- 
municated my idea to Count Beust, who welcomed it, 
and assured me that lie would most willingly place at 
my di.sposal any material I should think fit to use in 
order that my work might not merely represent the 
ideas which I might personally have conceived with 
regard to events in Austria, but .also bo an accurate 
history of wliat had taken place from 1866 to the 
period of its publication. To facilitate the object I 
had in view, and to ensure the quiet necessary for so 
arduous a task, he kindly placed at my disposal a 
room in a portion of the Foreign Office situated in the 
Hcrren Gasse, and gave me access to all the State 
papers and records bearing on the subject. The 
book was published in London at fhe beginning of 
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1870, under the title of ‘the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and the Policy of Count Beust.’ The first 
edition appeared under the nom de plume of ‘An 
Englishman.’ Personally, I did not attach any im- 
portance to the work, except as an accurate record of 
facts, and I therefore omitted to reserve to myself the 
u^ual author’s rights. I had reason to regret this, 
inasmuch as two unauthorised translations appeared 
soon after, one in Paris and the other at Leipzig. 
Six years later, at the time of the llusso-Turkish War, 
the book having been often quoted to show Austria’s 
relations to the Eastern Question, I published a 
second edition of it in my own name, and added a 
chapter on the aspect of that question with regard to 
the War. It may bo interesting here to note that 
although this work was written in Vienna, and a vast 
amount of official information was supplied to me by 
Count Beust, he never saw it until it was actually 
published. The reason which he gave — and which 
I have no doubt was absolutely sincere — was that ho 
wished to feel that no remarks or suggestions of his 
had in the smallest degree biassed what he desired to 
be an impartial history. 

In this connection 1 may not perhaps be con- 
sidered as overstepping the task which I have under- 
taken if I compare the following statement made 
by Mr Gladstone on the 8th April 1886, on the second 
reading of the Government of Ireland Bill, with the 
condition of affairs in the Austrian empire which 
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induced Count Beust to propound his dualistic 
policy. Mr Gladstone then said : — 

‘I take another case — the case of Austria and 
Hungary. In Austria and Hungary there is a 
complete duality of power. I will not enter upon 
the general condition of the Austrian empire, or 
upon the other divisions and diversities which it 
includes, hut I will take simply this case. At 
Vienna sits the I’arliarneut of the Austrian inon- 
arehy ; at Buda-Pesth sits the Parliament of the 
ICungarian Crown ; and that is the state of things 
which was wtablished, I think, twenty years ago. 

I ask all those who hoar mo -whether there is 
one among them who doubts ? Whether or not 
the condition of Austria be at this moment 
perfectly solid, secure and hainuonious, after the 
enormous difficulties she has had to confront on account 
of the boundless diversity of race ; whether or not that 
condition l)o perfectly normal in every minute par- 
ticular, this, at least, oannot bo questioned, that it 
is a position of solidity and safety compared with the 
time when Hungary made war on her — war which 
she was unable to (tuell when she owed the cohesion 
of the body politic to the interference of Russian 
arms ; or in the interval that followed, when there 
existed a perfect legislative union, and the supreme 
Imperial Council was in Vienna. What again was 
the case of Austria, where the seat of the empire in 
the Archduchy was associated not with the majority 
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but the minority of the pop^ation, arid where 
she had to face Hungary with numbers far greater 
than her ‘own ? Even there, while having to admit 
what was infinitely more complex and more dangeroute 
than even prejudice can suppose to be that which I 
am about to suppose, it is not to be denied that great 
relative good and relative success had been attained.’ 

At the very beginning of this quotation it will bo 
seen that Mr Gladstone shrunk from facing the 
difference between the position of affairs in Austria, 
which led to the re-establishment of the Hungarian 
Constitution, and tliat which exists in England and 
Ireland. His statement that in Austria and Hungary 
there is complete duality of power is also incorrect, as 
by the system of delegations or joint diet, which I 
shall subsequently explain, continuous solidarity in the 
affairs of the empire is maintained. He goes on to 
say that he ‘ will nut enter upon the general condition 
of the Austrian empire or upon the other divisions 
and diversities which it includes ; ’ but in those 
divisions and diversities we must find the causes of 
the establishment of the dual system, and it is obviously 
illogical for Mr Gladstone to attempt to draw similar 
conclusions from distini’ly different premises. 

Mr Gladstone says ‘ at Vienna sits the Parliament 
of the Austrian Monarchy ; at Buda-Pesth sits the 
Parliament of the Hungarian Crown,’ implying, if not 
actually stating, that there is no link between those • 
institutions, that each is absolutely independent of the 
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other and free from every trammel in connection with 
the general empire. The very words ‘Austro- 
Hungarian empire/ by which the Austrian empire 
was to bo known officially, after the dual system was 
inaugurated, go far to prove the fallacy of such an 
assumption. But there is one absolute dissimilarity 
between Mr Gladstone’s scheme of Homo Rule in 
Ireland and that of Qount Beust. Of this dissimil- 
arity I can only conclude that Mr Gladstone was not 
aware. 

The proposed Irish Parliament w'as to have no 
voice in questions of peace or war, of the army 
or the navy, or of foreign affairs. Such matters 
were to bo left exclusively to the Imperial 
Parliament. E(j[ually excluded were international 
treaties, customs dues, indirect taxes, and ques- 
tions of currency. Now what is the case in 
Austria-Hungary? Under the title of ‘affairs in 
common’ are defined the direction of the foreign 
policy of the empire, together with its diplomatic 
representation abroad, and a joint army under the 
supreme command of the Emperor. Both parts of 
the empire have to contribute proportionately to the 
cost of the Ministry of foreign affairs and of the army. 
All international treaties are subject to the sanction 
of both legislatures. All affairs requiring equal con- 
sideration, such as the customs dues, indirect taxes, 
and the currency, are also to be regulated by treaties 
subject to the approval of both moieties of the realm. 
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In. oHer to rejg^te the' proper donstitutional . 
management of the affairs *in common’ the institu-;; 
tion. of *tho ‘Delegations’ was introduced. Each 
legi'slative assembly elects a Delegation consisting of 
sixty members, forty of whom are elected by each of 
the lower houses, and twenty by each Of the upper 

S 

houses. These Delegations assemble alternately at 
Vienna and Pesth for the purpose of confidentially 
discussing the bills or propositions of the Govern- 
ment, and of communicating to each other the 
resolutions come to thereon, exchanging views on 
points of difference, and, in case no agreement is 
arrived at, proceeding to a division without a debate. 
The concordant resolutions of both delegations are 
sanctioned by the monarch ns ‘common laws,’ the 
execution of which is cntru.sted to the Ministries' of 
both countries. Finally, the joint Austro-Hungarian 
Ministers are responsible to the Delegations which 
also vote the budget. Where, I repeat, is the 
analogy which Mr Gladstone sought to establish ? 
The two parliaments of Vienna and Pesth are abso- 
lutely co-ordinate, for in matters relating to peace or 
war and other important points which I have before 
enumerated, neither onn act without the other; and 
this inability to take .separate action — involving as it 
does the necessity of entire accord between the two 
legislatures in matters aftecting the general interests 
of the empire — affords the best possible guarantee 
against a separatist policy, which as such certainly 
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does not exist in the Home Buie scheme of Mr . 
Gladstone; 

Mr Gladstone asks whether the position of Austria 
is not one of solidity, of safety compared with the time 
when Hungary made war on her? Nobody would 
hesitate to answer in the affirmative. At that time 
the revolution of 1848 was raging, and the whole of 
Europe was more or less dangerously convulsed. But 
the dual system was not introduced as a result of that 
revolution. It was not introduced until nineteen 
years afterwards, under circumstances to which I have 
already alluded in detail ; and here I may quote the 
words of Count Beust himself in two letters which ho 
wrote to mo from Altenberg in the spring and summer 
of 188(5, after the introduction of Mr Gladstone’s bill. 
In these letters he says : — 

‘ Independently of the demerits and dangers of Mr 
Gladstone’s Home Buie scheme, lie has to my mind 
little or no excuse for introducing it, and the parallel 
he draws between it and the dual .sysbun I inaugurated 
is utterly fallacious. Agrarian agitation is the plea 
which he uses for giving the Irish people a separate 
parliament. I belie\'e that the agrarian system in 
Ireland has for centuries been a bad one, and the land 
legislation of 1881 — whatever people may think of it 
from a moral point of view — will unquestionably 
bring about good results. But how these results are 
to be beneficially increased by giving Ireland a 
separate parliament and handing over its government 
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to the avowed enemies of England, I cannot see, for 
one of its first acts would be to pass laws — virtually 
decrees of expulsion — against the landlords, to banish 
capital from the land, and materially to aggravate 
the general condition of the peasantry. As an old 
statesman I should consider that the establishment of 
an Irish Parliament, raising, as it unquestionably would, 
aspirations on the part of the people to free themselves 
from the English yoke, and increasing the power of 
political agitators, is frauglit with the gravest danger 
to England. I cannot understand Mr Gladstone 
quoting Austria-Hungary as an example, for, inde- 
pendently of tlie great dissimilarity between the two 
systems, Mr Gladstone forgets the condition of 
Austria when the Hungarian Parliament was estab- 
lished. Austria had been beaten after a short 
but most disa.strous war ; Prussia had forbid- 
den her any further interference in German affairs ; 
the country was almost in a state of latent revolu- 
tion ; and an • outbreak in Hungary, promoted by 
foreign agents and foreign gold, with Klapka doing 
Count Bismarck’s bidding, was in the highest degree 
probable, and would, had it occurred, have led to 
almost overwhelming di.-. • jtcr. Knowing this, 1 felt 
bound to advise the Emperor to accede to the views 
of the Ddak party, securing the solidarity of the 
empire by the guarantees afforded through the systems 
of delegations and joint budget. Mr Gladstone cannot 
urge upon your. House of Commons the same reasons 
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for granting Home Hule to Ireland. England has 
not been, and I trust never will be, beaten as Austria 
had been beaten. No foreign foe has been dietating 
terms at the gates of London. No revolution is latent; 
and, a point also worthy of consideration, the popula- 
tion of Ireland is only about five millions, including 
those Protestants who are against the Home Kule 
scheme, as compared with what I should think was 
the wish of the great majority of the thirty millions 
composing the population of Great Britain ; whereas 
the area of Hungary is greater than that of Austria 
proper, and its population is nearly one-half of the 
total population of the empire.’ 

The incidents connected with the establishment of 
the dual system in Hungary present, indeed, such 
peculiar features of interest at the present time that 
it may not be out of 2)lace to recapitulate the circum- 
stances which led to an arrangement not in the least 
degree intended to separate the two groat portions of 
the empire, but on the contrary to consolidate their 
union. The view urged by Mr Gladstone and his 
Irish sui)j)ortcrs that the dual system in Austria- 
Hungary afford.s a jiarallel and a precedent for the 
establishment t>f a statutory parliament in Dublin can 
be shown to be utterly fallacious from the conditions 
which led tt) the establishment of that system, and from 
the views entertained by its author on the subject. 
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■ WHen ‘Count Beust was called to the head of 
aj^rii on the 30th of October 1866, Austria had just 
ei^i^rged from a fearful condict. She had been hope- 
lessly defeated. Bohemia was converted into one 
vast battlefield, and, had they so wished, there is little 
doubt that the Prussian troops might have occupied 
Vienna. As a result, the German element in Austria 
was excluded absolutely from any voice in the affairs 
of the mother country. The feeling among the 
German population of Austria was bitter in the 
extreme ; and in view of this and of the dissensions 
which existed among the other nationalities. Count 
Beust felt that unless some resolute effort were made 
to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Gormans 
by means of a real constitutional government, and at 
the same time to meet the views of the Deak party in 
Hungary, the dismemberment of the empire would 
inevitably result. 

Thus it will be seen that the very origin of the 
Dualistic system was fundamentally different from that 
of the Homo Rule scheme of Mr Gladstone, More- 
over, Counts Belcredi and Ester hazy wished to 
exclude parliamentary guv’ernment and to return to 
absolutism. To have adopted such a line of policy 
would have been to accentuate and increase the 
dissatisfaction of the all-powerful German element, to 
force them into active opposition, to cause them to 
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gravitate to Germany, to give undue preponderance 
to the enormous Slav population of the empire, and 
last, but not least, to strengthen the hands of the 
Ddak party in Hungary in a struggle for complete 
independence. In a word, it became necessary for 
Count Beust to face this problem : either to restore 
to Hungary a position wliich she had in some degree 
formerly enjoyed, or else to add to the great dangers 
of internal disruption in Austria proper at a moment 
when slie was enfeebled by a most disastrous war, 
threatening revolution in Hungary, with the possible 
and not improbable (iojisequencc of further dangerous 
e.Nternal complications. 

It is evident that there is no analogy between this 
position and Hr Gladstone’s demand for Home Kule 
in Ireland. The dual system of Count Beust had for 
its object the unification and consolidation of the 
empire at a moment when, as the outcome of a war, 
the most i)oworful co?nponcnt parts of the monarchy 
both claimed constitutional independence almost as a 
sine (jud )ioa of continued allegiance. It must be 
remembered that in Austria constitutionalism was 
more a form than a reality, and at that period a return 
to absolute Government would, as I have before 
pointed out, have meant nothing short of destruction. 

In ] 8Gfi Austria ceased to be a German Bower ; 
and so wise a diplomatist as Count Beust could 
not fail to sec that internal dissensions coming on 
the top'^of ruinous defeat, might lead to the creation 
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of , a ; vast Grermah empire, drawing iHfeb itself the 
German speaking portions of Austria, and even the 
Austrian capital. The surest mode of bringing 
about such a . result would have been to ignore 
the wishes of Ddak and Andrassy, and to allow the 
spark of dissension in Hungary to bo fanned by them 
and those who thouglit witli them, into a flame which 
would have been artificially increased and fed by the 
money and influence of another power. It was known 
that Prussia’s object was to bring about a catastrophe 
which should transfer the Austrian capital from 
Vienna to Pesth, as the chief city of a new eastern 
empire. This was notoriously the policy of Count 
Bismarck, not because he loved Austria less, but be- 
cause he loved Germany more ; indeed ho afterwards 
expressed it in the words — ‘ Oesterreich muss sich nach 
Osten verlegcn ’ (Austria must move eastward.) 

Count Beust wisely sought, by introducing the 
dual system, and by making Count Andrassy Presi- 
dent of the Hungarian Ministry, to avert the dis- 
memberment of the empire wliose destinies he had 
been called by the Emperor to control. Whore again 
is the parallel between such a state of things and the 
necessity for a Parliament on College Green ? With 
regard to the latter, we Iv.ve the oft-repeated assur- 
ance of those chosen to represent and speak for 
Ireland that it is the thin end of the wedge which it 
is hoped will permanently cleave tlie two countries. 
As to the former, I have shewn by facts that the dual 
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system in Austria-Hungary, was conceived and 
carried out by Count Beust for the purpose “of pre- 
venting disunion. 

Again, Count Beust’s views with regard to Disk's 
dualistic scheme had the full support of the great 
majority of the German party in Austria. The 
leaders of the party held what is now an historical 
meeting in Aussee, accepted the dual principle, and 
pledged themselves to do all in their power to promote 
it. This further shows how different the circum- 
stances uiider which the dualistic scheme was intro- 
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duced were from those under which Mr Gladstone 
proposed his Home Rule scheme. It must be remem- 
bered that the German party in Austria represents 
the most highly educated and intelligent portion 
of the population, as well as the preponderating 
element in trade and commercial industry. At that 
time the Hungarian population was, in round numbers, 
about fifteen millions, while that of the rest of the 
empire was between nineteen and twenty millions. 
The total [)opulation of the empire, estimated at 
that time at about 34,650,000, embraced 10,600,000 
Slavs in the North-Western and South-Western 
portions of the onij)ire, whose Slavophile tendencies 
were rather antagonistic than generally favourable 
to a progressive policy, and 2,200,000 Poles. The 
balance was made up of Ruthenians; Roumanians 
in the Bukovina, North-Eastern Hungary and 
Transylvania; Italians in Dalmatia and Goritz; 
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and dther; nationalities, most of wlmih were not 
very 1<^!^ to the dynasty. Count Beust thus felt 
himself supported in his policy by the consciousness 
th^t Jt had the approval of a very large proportion of 
the population of Austria, having the greatest regard 
for its interests and its union. 

,Ia a subsequent letter to me from Altenberg he 
Avrote : 

‘ The separation of Ireland from England would, 
in ■ my opinion, inevitably take place some years 
after the institution of the Home Rule Parliament. 
Reading the history of the time when Grattan’s 
Parliament existed, every politician must be struck 
by the fact that, so far from its having promoted a 
loyal spirit in Ireland and one friendly to England, 
the reverse was the case ; and that often sympathy 
was expressed with, and active su^^port tendered to 
the French. What happened then would certainly 
happen again now ; and the peril is in my 
mind immensely increased by the sympathy and 
support which the agitators in Ireland receive from 
America. With regard to Hungary, one great 
guarantee against her separation from the empire 
was to be found in the fact that she was surrounded 
by Slav States, and that )i i seiJarate existence as a 
kingdom is impossible. Once separated from Austria, 
she would be absorbed. Ireland, on the contrary, as 
an island separated geographically from England,* 
coukl indulge in the wild dream of an independent 
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existence; but, should the dream become a reality, 
it would necessitate an enormous increase 4^n the 
naval and military power of England to prevent 
Ireland, through foreign machinations, from b,e- 
coming a source of the gravest danger to the 
sister country. Again : her claims to a separate 
parliament have no analogy whatever to those of 
Hungary. The latter country has her separate 
history, a constitution which had been despotically 
abolished, her own language — not, as in Ireland, con- 
fined to a few outlying districts, and with no literature, 
but tiie language of the educated as well as of the 
illiterate, of the courts of law, of poets and his- 
torians. Moreover, and this is a point of great differ- 
ence between the two countries, Hungary was never 
represented in any Austrian Parliament. How there- 
fore, can ]\Tr Gladstone use my dualistic system as a 
precedent for his scheme of Home Rule? In Hungary 
there was a unanimous demand, without distinction 
of class or religion, for a restitution of the ancient 
privileges of the country, which in no way re- 
sembled, so far as I can make out, those possessed 
by Ireland when there w'as an Irish Parliament. 
The Imperial Parliament of England may, and as a 
student of history I should say has, made grave 
mistakes in the Government of Ireland, for which 
both parties in the State may be held responsible; 
but I do not believe that Ireland would obtain more 

I 

justice from an Irish Parliament, especially the 
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pres^ht .agitation proves that the foiHiders of the 
N^tipsel League would then become the rulers of the, 
country. 'As a lover of England and her free institu- 
tioi^> I sincerely hope that an Irish Parliament may 
never be established.’ 

.This was written but a few months before his 
death ; and knowing as I do how conscientiously he 
studied English polities, reading the debates in the 
Times daily, and following every move on the political 
chess-board, his views must, I am sure, possess great 
weight with all who have the true interests of England 
at heart. No sineerer admirer of England and of the 

O 

English, of their equal laws and model constitution, 
could be found among the statesmen of Europe ; and 
his long residence among us gives his opinions a 
special claim to con.sidcration. 

IX 

epunt Beust, notwithstanding the very arduous 
labours of the day, found time to go a great deal into 
society in Vienna, and had a remarkable faculty for 
shaking off the cares of office in light and agreeable 
conversation. The British embassy was perhaps the 
house where he was the moSt constant guest, especially 
at the time when Lord Bloomfield was our Ambas- 
sador. The hospitable mansion in the Herren Grasse, 
for so many years the home of the English represen- 
tativerf at the • Court of Vienna, will be remembered 
VOL. I d 
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by all those who, like myself, received in^tati^ff firoin 
the late Lord Bloomfield' and his accomplished' 

' -iV ‘ • 

I often met Count Beust there, either at sniall dinners 
or at official receptions; and I recollect that on one 
occasion when nearly all the Corps Diplomatique 
were assembled, the Count said to me that he was 
always delighted to meet Lord Bloomfield, because his 
cheery welcome counteracted the diplomatic reserve 
which his high representative position imposed upon 
him. He added ; ‘ Bloomfield’s Gesicht ist frei und 

offen, aber der Graf S hat wass ieli nennen wlirde 

ein falsehcs gemlithliches Blick ’ (Bloomfield has a 

frank open face, but Count S has an expression 

which I should call one of sham good nature). The 
high personage to whom he referred was very 
accurately described by these words. Singularly 
astute, and entrusted with the representation of 
a very great country, his endeavour seemed to be, 
by a stereotyped smile, to eonceal tlio importance and 
gravity of the subject upon which he was called to 
negotiate. Tic only wanted a periwig and diamond 
snuff box to complete the picture of a diplomatist of 
the old school. On one occasion, when he was dining 
with Count Beust, and he and others were discussing 
the good and bad elements which go to make up a 
typical diplomatist, Count Beust wittily remarked : 
‘Mon Dieu, Monsieur le Comte, la diplbmatie est 
I’art de mentir facilcment et impun^ment,’ an aphorism 
in which the distinguished Ambassador who had 
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partakiki'Cff his hospitality heartily i^eed. I may 
uk^tioa that one of the Count’s most intimate friends 
was Mr '(now Baron) .Ludwig von Oppenheimer. 
His friendship with him dated from his Saxon days, 
"as young Oppenheimer was a native of Leipzig, and 
the Count had known him from his boyhood. He 
came to Vienna after 1866, became a naturalised 
Austrian subject, and was elected a member of the 
Reichsrath for one of the electoral divisions of 
Bohemia, in which he pos'-essed a large estate. 
The Count had a ^ery high opinion of the young 
Saxon, whom he sent during the Franco-German war 
with confidential despatches to Prince Bismarck 
at Versailles; and he has since attained a high 
position in the Austrian parliament. Among the 
officials of the Austiian Foreign Office no one had 
such influence ^\ith Count Beust as Hofrath von 
Hofmann, to whom I have before alluded, nor as the 
confidence of the Count in any way misplaced. Baron 
Hofmann was in c\ cry respect a remarkable man. A 
scholar and a most accomplished linguist, he had, which 
was still more valuable in the office w hich he held, a 
singular power of anticipating public opinion. He 
felt the pulse, so to spcnk, of the people, coirectly 
diagnosed their sentiments and advised his chief as to 
the best remedies to be prescribed for the political 
maladies of the State. He was the head of the 
Press Bureau, and Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. At that time, as now, there 
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existed in Austria a censorship of the presis, wEiic^ 
was carried out by what was called a Press Buceau.^ 
To us in England such a condition of thingS is strange 
and repugnant. We trust, and rightly, to the voice of 
public opinion to prevent the liberty of the press from 
degenerating into license, and find in our law of libel 
ample protection against any publication of slanderous . 
and malicious reports. In Austria, however, where 
the con.stitutional sy.stem is comparatively ,new, and 
where national i)arty strife and reactionary bigotry 
expose the constitutional system to incessant attacks, 
there may be some excuse for the existence of 
a censorship. In the days of Count Beust this 
was exercised with extreme caution. The other 
members of the Press Bureau were B.aron Teschen- 
berg and Hofratlis Weil and Orges. Copies of 
the newspa})ers in Vienna were supplied to these 
functionaries at the moment of distribution, and if any 
article appeared which was in their opinion maliciously 
injurious to the government or di.sloyal to the 
Emperor, the editor immediately received notice not 
to proceed with the delivery of the paper, which had 
to be destroyed, and another copy of the journal was 
then printed with the incriminated article omitted. 
There is also an official organ in Vienna, the Wiener' 
Zeitung, a sort of LotiJon Gazette with leading 
articles. 

Of the members of the Press Bureau, as it then 
existed, there are none now alive; the last, Baron 
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rose to a high position in the diplo- 
mai^c service, and died comparatively young a year 
or two since. One of the most remarkable and 
well known of the officials, in the Austiiau Foreign 
Office at the time I am .speaking was Hofrath von 
Asoher. Herr von Ascher was the head of the 
Cipher Department of the offiee, and, probably from 
passing his life in ciphering and deciphering de- 
spatches, he had acquired the sphinv-like look and 
manner vvliicli distinguLslied him. E\tiomely tall, 
very thin, ^itli singularly high shoulders, a clean 
shaven face, and straight brow-n hair, suspiciously 
like a wig, — a person seeing him for the fir.st time 
would bo puzzled to know whether he was tlie lead- 
ing comedian at the 33urg Theatre or a diplo- 
matist from the Jiallplatz. He certainly looked 
much more like the former than the latter when I 
used to see him nearly every morning entering Count 
Beust’s room with a huge green portfolio under his 
arm which, after making two or three kangaroo-like 
bows, he proceeded to opczi. He then put on a pair 
of gigantic spectacles, and began to read to the Count 
in a stentorian but monotonous voice the ^al’ious 
despatches which he ha^l unravelled. This done, he 
retired without saying another word, after repeating 
the series of remarkable obeisances with which he had 
entered. I was once in Gastein w’ith Count Beust 
for the water-cure, and Ascher was also there in his 
official capacity. One day the Count and myself 
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were walking along the promenade in front of the 
beautiful water-fall. It had been raining heavily —as 
it generally docs at Gastein — and the roads were, 
muddy and slippery. M. Ascher was coming towards 
us, and greeting the Count with the series of ex- 
traordinary contortion.s wliich he meant to be bows, 
ho slipped and fell at full length in the mud. Beust, 
after expressing the hope tlhat ho had not hurt 
himself, said ‘ Zum Gltick sind sie noch nicht 
Minister ; wonn sic os wiiren, so wurdon Sie es viel 
schworer finden sich von eincm Fall zu orhoben' (luckily 
you are not j'ct a Minister ; if you were, you would 
find it much more difficult to rise after a fall). 
Ascher, though covered with mud, and somewhat 
bruised, could not help smiling at this sally, -and 
■ did not attempt to repeat the performance which 
had led to his discomfiture. 

With the exception of Prince Bismarck, Count 
Beust was probably the possessor of more foreign 
decorations than any other diplomatist. He was 
also Chanca'llor of the Order of Maria Theresa, an 
exceptional dignity conferred upon him by the 
Em2)eror about the time when ho authorised 
him to ipiarter the Imperial Eagle in his coat of 
arms. The Chancellorship of the Order of Maria 
Theresa did not entitle him to wear the insignia of 
the Order, which are never given for civil service, 
but only as a reward for exceptional gallantry or 
successful strategy before the enemy. The Orders 
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of whioh he was most proud were the ^rand’ Cross of 
the Austrian Order of St Stephen, the Collar of the 
Annunziata — the highest Italian decoration — and the 
Grand Cross of the Black Eagle of Prussia. He could 
not receive the Austrian Order of the Golden Fleece, 
as that can only be worn by Catholics. In connec- 
tion with tlio many stars conferred ujion him by 
Enropean and Eastern Powers, the following anecdote 
may bo interesting. I was with him one day in 
Vienna when he asked mo to unlock a largo draw'er 
in which the cases containing the stars and crosses 
were tossed about in hopeless confusion. ‘The 

Minister of has asked for an audience to-day,’ 

ho said, ‘ and I w ish you would kindly get me out 
the Grand Cioss of the Order of the country he 
represents, as 1 learn from his letter that his visit 
is an official one.’ After looking in \ain for the order 
^hc mentioned, I told him it was not there. He 
was much annoyed at this, and immediately dis- 
patched his secretary to the jeweller Roth, whose 
well-knowm shop on the Kohhnarkt is the counterpart 
of that of Gretl} in the Palais Royal, with instructions 
to buy the deeoiation in question, and biingitback 
at once. This w-as a one, and the Count having put 
it on, waited for the F ' c ign Minister. In due course 
the latter appeared, carrying in his hand a piece 
of parchment and a case. Beust, being extremely 
short-sighted, took no notice of this, but engaged him 
in conversation and endeavoured to elicit from him the 
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object of his visit. The Minister, Baron * * *, seemed 
greatly embarrassed, and Beust, thinking that perhaps 
he had some important dij^lomatic secret which he 
might feel a difficulty in communicating before me, 
told him that lie could speak without reserve. 
Whereupon the discomfited diplomatist, whose eyes 
had been constantly rivetted upon the star with which 
Beust’s coat was adorned, stammered out that *he 
had been coiumandcd by his Royal master to confer 
on Count ]?oust the Grand Cross of the * * *; that he 
held in his hand the insignia and the diploma, but 
that as his Excellency was, as he observed, already 
the possessor of the Order, liis mission, so far as the 
investiture was concerned, was at an end. Beust’s 
face at this (lenouement was a study. I made vain 
attcmiits to conceal my mirth, and tlie plenipotentiary 
looked grave and sad. I was anxious to see how the 
Count would get out of the dilemma, but he was quite 
equal to the trying occasion. ‘ Excellonz,’ he said, 

‘ werden (h\‘scn Irrthum moinerseits leicht verzeihen : 
so viele Gi’ossmiichte habeii mich mit Ihren hohen 
Orden bechi t, (lass ich iiiir iiicht denken konnte dass 
ich diesolbe Ehro von Seiner Majestilt nicht besass.’ 
(Ygur Ex(?ellcncy will, I am sure, readily excuse my 
error. So many great Powers have honoured me with 
their decorations that I could not believe that I did 
not already possess one from his Majesty your 
sovereign). The answer was adroit, for although the 
Minister represented a kingdom, he could in no way . 
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be considered as the emissary of a firs^-class power. 
The compliment pleased and mollified him; the Count 
took off the purchased order and put the other in its 
plape, and the incident was considered, in diplomatic 
language, as non avenu. 


X 

At his receptions Count Bcust discarded the anti- 
quated restrictions as to rank, religion, and parentage, 
which not only existed in the Austrian Court as rem- 
nants of inedimval prejudice and bigotry, but were 
generally imitated by the Austrian aristocracy in 
their own palaces. Although of an old noble Saxon 
family, Beust ignored class distinctions, and he often 
used to animadvert in the strongest terms on wdiat 
he considered not only a social absurdity but an 
actual danger to the State. He adopted the view’ of 
Lord Bcaconsfield, so w’ell expressed in ‘ Sibyl,’ and 
strove to bridge over the chasni which separates class 
from class, and bring them into closer harmony as 
citizens of the same country. Speaking of the exclu- 
siveness of the feudal ari.stocracy, Beust once said 
to me ; ‘ Unsere Osterreichische feudal- Aristokratie 
flirchtet den Kontakt mil dor auSsern Welt, und hiitet 
sich davon wie man cine Leiche von dcr ilussern Luft 
hiitet ; Sie fiirclitet wahrscheinlich zu verfallen. W enn 
Sie zu schwach ist mit den iiussern Welt zu leben, 
muss Sie, sowie’alJe.s in dcr Natur, zu grunde gehen 
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(our Austrian feudal aristocracy fears the pontabt. of 
the outer world, and protects itself from it as pne 
protects a corpse from the outside air. iProbably.it 
fears to fall to pieces. If it is too weak to live .with ^ 
the outside world, it must perish, like everything in.' 
nature). No truer words than these were . evOr 
uttered. In England, where the Constitutional 
principle is the growth of centuries, where education 
is spreading year by j^^ear its hcneflccnt influence 
among the masses of the ])cople, and where the legis- 
lature is truly representative, such a state of things 
would bo impossible, for anyone attempting to bring 
it about would be in an impotent minority. In 
Austria, however, until Count Bcust entered office, 
popular representation was a farce, and the Upper 
Chamber was not, as with us, recruited from the ranks 
of illustrious and deserving citizens. His efforts,, 
therefore, were not only directed to breaking down a 
foolish barrier which maintained ignorance and super- 
stition by preventing their admixture and dilution 
with iiulustry and intelligence, but it brought 
about a genuine Constitutional system, such as had 
never before existed in Austria. As with class, so 
with religion. There was but little cordiality between 
Catholics and Protestants ; and anti-semitism — 
though seldom actively aggressive — was always latent 
and ready to break out on the slightest provocation. 
At Count Beust's dinners and receptions, nobles and 
bourgeois. Catholics, Protestants, and Jews wpre 
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"f^^ived 6n 'an equal footing; and t greatly value 

thfe; 'encouraging and approving letter I received from 

V • 

/iny.old friend apropos a resolution which I moved 
' ihe House of Commons denouncing the action of 
XBu^ia with regard to the atrocities committed on her 
Jewish subjects, and urging Mr Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment to protest against them in the name of Chris- 
tianity, civilisation and humanity. ‘ Everyone,’ wrote 
the Count, ‘ will sympathise with you in your efforts to 
help your suffering people in Kussia. No Govern- 
ment ought to disregard such an appeal to the best 
instincts of man. No Government can dare to with- 
hold an expression of sympathy with the sufferer or 
of condemnation of the oppressor. You know my 
detestation of religious persecution in every form, and 
I may tell you that of which you may not be aware — 
that my aversion to anti-seinitism, even when it 
assumed a form far less cruel and atrocious than that 
to which you call tlie attention of the British House 
of Commons, is not of recent date, but was a lead- 
ing feature of my policy wlieji I was Minister 
at Dresden many years ago. T then introduced 
laws having for their purpose the removal of Jewish 
disabilities, and during the whole time I was Prime 
Minister in Austria it \> as constantly my endeavour 
to prove that I recognised no differences on the ground 
of religion, but that socially,' and as far as I could 
politically and officially, I was prepared to recognise 
merit whether I found it in a Jew or in a Christian.’ 
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This Was strictly accurate, for Beust felt that the 
same tolerance on which he relied and which he claimed 
for himself as a Protestant Minister in a Catholic 
country should bo extonded by him to those who. 
differed from him in creed. 


xr 


In 18G0 disquieting rumours as to the relations 
between Prance and Germany were perpetually 
agitating the councils and exchanges of Europe. It 
was felt that tlic rivalry between the Teuton and the 
Gaul must at no distant period culminate in a 
struggle in which the .sui)remacy of one or the other 
must be decided by arms. Count Beust was keenly 
alive to tliis, and long before the incident of the 
proposed accession of a llohcnzolleru to the throne of 
Spain on the ;3rd of July 1870 which led, ten days 
afterwards, to tl)c insult offered to Prance at Eras and 
the consequent disastrous war; I had had many conver- 
sations with him on the .strained relations between the 
tw’O countries, and gathered from him his views as to 
possible conq»lication.s. I am betraying no secret 
when I say tliat the impression which he always 
conveyed to me wa.s that should the hour of active 
.strife arrive, his policy as the directing spirit of 
Austria w'ould be to prevent, if possible, that 
power from taking sides in the struggle. Austria, in 
his opinion, had only commenced her regeneration. 
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She had to cultivate the aiis of pditce, with their 
consequent development of industry and prosperity. 
She had * to strengthen the bonds of her dis- 
cordant nationalities. She had to remember that 
the policy of a nation, as of an individual, ought 
not to be one of revenge. Above all she had 
to bear in mind that her empire, notwithstanding 
the events of 1 was by education, civilization, 
and also in a great degree by population, a 
German one ; and that to engage hi'r German 
subjects as the allies of Franee against the other 
German States would not only loproduce in all 
its unnatural condition'^ the terrible strife of 1866, 
but would in the event of f.iiluro mean their 
separation from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
and bring about its disruption and ruin Beust 
was a Geiman and a patriot, aivd had the same 
honest regaid for his adopted country as if it 
had been that of his birth. Ho firmly believed, 
and events showed the sagacity of his reason- 
ing, that vvdien the conflict oarne, Germany would 
be united against a common foe : and that no con- 
siderations of differences of religioTi or antipathy 
to Prussia, its King, or its Pjime Afinister, could 
prevent the German s, caking j)cople from uniting 
in a solid phalanx against France. If the views 
which he entertained, and which his '’orrospondcnce 
with the French ambassador at Vienna prov^es him 
to have expressed, had been accepted by the advisers 
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of Napoleon III, the war of J870 might^not 'iikye 
happened, and the terrible catastrophe ' of ^dah' 
would have been averted. The French Alnbassador, 
the Due de Grainont, was one of the most remarkable 
figures in Austrla)i society. Strikingly handsome, 
of imposing and majestic .stature, he was an ornament 
to every salon, lie was in truth a preux chevalier, 
and his one fault was that he was too optimistic 
in his views, and too readily believed in that which he 
wished to be true. I knew him well, was often 
his guest at tlie French embassy on the Lob- 
kowitzplatz, and continually met him at the Foreign 
office and in the houses of mutual friends. He 
was summoned from his post as French Ambassador 
at Vienna to (ill the more onerous one of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Paris about the time when the ten- 
sion between France and Germany was becoming 
dangerously acute. He left Vienna, and returned 
there after a short stay in Paris to receive from the 
Emperor the grand cross of St Stephen in diamonds, 
and to take leave of his colleagues and many friends 
in the Austrian capital before finally quitting it. 

I was present at a party at the Ballplatz given 
in his honour, and there he conversed with me 
on clouds which appeared to be gathering over 
Fraiice and Germany, and asked me what I believed : 
to be Count Beust’s views with regard to the probable 
action of Bavaria in the event of hostilities breaking' , 
out. I felt that I was not justified in expressing, an 
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o}>imoiL. without first consulting the Count, and as I 
knew that I was to meet him at the house of a 

mutual.friOnd, Baron T the following day, I told 

him that I would resume the conversation when next 
we met. I saw Count Beust in the morning, told 
him what the Duke had said to me, and asked him 
for his views. He said : ‘ France will make a terrible 
mistake if she enters upon a war with Germany under 
the impression that the Catholicism of Bavaria will in- 
duce her to alienate licr&elf from the rest of Germany. 
She must remember that the war will not be one 
between Prussia and Franco, but between Germany 
and France. The hacred betw^eeu tlie two countries is 
intense. Germany has an old score to wipe out. The 
moment war is declared the cry will go forth for the 
united Fatherland, with Alsace and Lorraine as a prize. 
If M. de Gramont believes that the weak and crazy 
King of Bavaria, through dislike of Bismarck, has 
yet strength enough to make the Bavarians hold aloof 
from Germany in the struggle because their religion is 
the same as that of France, he is in error. If he has 
been told so he has been misled, wilfully perhaps, but 
certainly misled. Should M. de Gramont, under the 
influence of such an impre iDn, urge a w'ar policy, he 
will be guilty of a grave fault, the magnitude of which 
he will only discover when it is too late.’ In the 
evening of that day <1 met the French Foreign 
Minister at dinner, and in a tete-<l-titc in the smoking 
room I conveyed to him w’ord for word what Count 
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Beust had told me. He was sceptical as well as 
optimistic. He had been persuaded that in the 
event of a Franco-Prussian war Catholic France 
could look upon Catholic Bavaria as an ally, and he 
paid no attc'ntion to Count Beust s friendly warnings. 
Ho saw tlic onornious advantage of an alliance 
which would haAc strengthened France by the 

accession of tlie big hatallions and sturdy troops of 

Bavaria, and whicli would weaken Prussia by the 

presence' of an cnoniy in the midst of her natural allies. 
We paiu'd, and J ne\e'r .saw' him again until a short 
time l)oforo his deatli, w'hen our convcr,sation, and the 
sanguinary events which so soon succeeded it, were 
not referrcel to. But I am convinced that this high 
minded Frenchman, too btraightfe)rward to suspect 
any evil motive, sincewely believed those w'ho told 
him to rely on the Bavarian alliance, and was only 
uneleeeive'd when it w'as too late. 

The author of ‘ The Present Position of European 
Politics’ ill the Fortnightly Rerieiv for January 
1887, says that ‘the Austrian Alliance with France 
in 1870 lured Xapoleon III -to his de.struction,’ 
ami speaks of autogiajih letters on this subject from 
the Empcior of Au-itria and the King of Italy 
which he believes are in the hands of the Empress 
Eugdnic. 1 do not know' what ground he has for 
making these statements. As shown above, I was 
in Vienna just before the war broke out, and what 
I have related w'ill I think demonstrate that there was 



in^'ntion on the pari; of the iia^ttiaj|/ 
'C^^^litotl to promise the alliance of Austria to ' 
- The following extract from a letter addressed 
‘to^i> hy Count Beust from Altenberg on the 18th 
; J’fiixujM'y 1873 will be of interest in this connection : 
‘After all, I am rather satisfied at the result of 

r . 

this miserable dispute. Gramoiit has rendered me a 
service, for he has given me an opportunity of proving 
th& falsity of the report that Austria had promised 
France her alliance. At the same time what he did 


was very wrong and very stupid ; wrong, because even 
if he had succeeded in liis contention, he would only 
have proved that I was France’s best friend, and was 
only prevented by circumstances from giving ‘her 
armed support ; stupid, for he confesses that in spite 
of all my so-called promises, no alliance was actually 
concluded. The whole affair may bo resumed in the 
following words : “ De deux chosos Tune : ou le Due 
de GrafUont on 1870 a <5te dupe — alors le Due de 
•Gramont on 1873 est ridicule ; ou le Due de Gramont 
en 1870 ne I’a pas etc — alors le Due de Gramont en 
1873, est odieux.’” 

I may add without indiscretion that in a conversa- 
I had with the Empei.r Napoleon at Beaulieu 
'^ottse, Cowes, in the year 1872, in which he discussed 
Openly the question of alliances before the Franco- 
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(^man war, he said that the Due de Gramont’s 
rep^entations had given Jiim the impression that 
he count on the alliance of Bavaria, but not on 


e 
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that of Austria. He did Count Beust 
add that he (the Emperor) had never beon 
Count to believe that France would have the ailiance of< . 
Austria, With regard to the Due de Gramoht; the - 
Emperor’s words were : ‘ M. de Gramont a cru ee q^U'e ; 
lui a dit M. Ic Comte Bray ’ (the Bavarian Minister at 
Vienna) ‘it 1’ dgard d’une alliance Bavaroise en cas- 
d’une guerre Franco-Prussienne.’ 

XII 

Some day, when the real reasons which dictated 
the policy of France before the Franco-German 
War are published, I think it will be found that far 
from France having, as is alleged in the article to 
which I have referred, been the dupe of Austria, ' 
the war would probably never have taken 
place if the advice of Austria, given through 
her Prime Minister, had been followed. Just as 
the participation of France in the Crimean War 
was urged upon Napoleon III in order to con- 
solidate, by an appeal to the French love of military 
glory, the new born second Napoleonic empire^ so 
the war with Prussia was recommended by Mar^ohal. 
Leboeuf and other dangerous advisers for the purpose .. 
of rejuvenating that empire by a new bath of blopd..' 
In dynastic rather than in national consideratroUS,; 
must be sought the real reason for the war of i'870. 
The mob that shouted Berlin’ were assumed io 



these words the cry of ^ Vive T Empereur/ 
iDb i^taage to the monarch whose victorious arms 
were ’to lead them to that goal of their desires. 
'Bo]^Hican, Legitimist and Orleanist were to be 
artificially united in a bond of hatred to the Prussian, 
an(l in a longing again to see the French flag, under 
another Napoleon, wave on the Brandenburger Thor 
So precarious was the position of the Emperor at that 
time, owing far less to his own fault than to the sins 
of his advisers, that even this brief day-dream of 
triumph was welcomed as a respite from the inevitable 
catastrophe The empire was doomed, and, like a 
hapless creature in the condemned cell, clung to the 
chances of any appeal which might possibly prolong 
its existence This was the true cause of the war of 


1870 The rcpicscntations made by the Due de 
Gramont of a possible Bavarian Alliance may perhaps 
have expedited the fatal resolution by encouraging false 
hopesand leading the Emperor to belie\ e in his probable 
success. But these false hopes were only an incident, 
and can in no waj be considered as the cause of the 
war. France had, I believe, made up her mind for the 
conflict, with or without allies. No doubt there are 
many who imagine that Auw ria tendered France her 
active assistance, and they base this idea on the 
assumption that Count Beust was anxious to give 
Austria an opportunity of avenging and wiping out 
the calamitous defeats of 1866. Knowing him well, 
1 can aiy positively that nothing was further from his 
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thoughts, for he was essentially Germ&n . iu. his 
political views. But even assuming, for argument’s 
sake, the existence of a baser motive of which he was 
utterly incapable — namely, a desire for revenge — such 
a policy would have been suicidal, and entirely at 
variance with the system which he inaugurated when 
he assumed the reins of Government in 1866, That 
system, as T have already ex'plained, was based upon 
the development of the power of the German element 
in Austi'ia and the viistoration, if possible, of the bond 
of union between the German Austrians and the rest 
of Germany which had been destroyed in the Austro- 
German War. Theio would have been no sympathy 
in Austria with the idea of a Franco- Austrian alliance, 
and I am inclined to believe thfit if such an alliance had 
been attempted, the German populations of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Upper and Lower Austria, might not 
improbably have taken very active and dangerous 
measures with the view of co-operating with their ' 
German l)rethren against what they would have 
deemed the c.immon foe. In such a case the alliance 
would have existed only in name, for Austria would 
have had to <]ue]l internal rebellions instead of 
actively p.irticii)ating in the vnir, and Sedan might 
have had as disastrous an effect upon Austria as it 
had upon Franco. Austria’s Prime Minister was too 
experienced and too patriotic a statesman to have 
attempted so insane a policy. 
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-. . Count Beust possessed a very charming property, 

about an hour’s distance by rail from Vienna, called 
Altenberg. It stood on the loft bank of tlio Danube 
in a delightful park, surrounded by higli and beauti- 
fully wooded hills. The house was a large and 
comfortable one, of castellated shape, ex(|uisitely 
furnished with many artistic objects, and full of 
the souvenirs of a long and eventful life. Here he 
used to retire for a few days whenever circumstances 
allowed him to do so. On sucli occasions he would 
invite some of liis most intimate friends ; and those 
who have been there will never forget the cheery 
parties where, in the midst of his family circle, 
with his two sons, C»)unts Adol])h and Henry, 
the veteran Statesman would east off the cares of 
office and relate anecdotes of various Courts and 
personal romini.sconces of sovereigns, interspersing 
his talk with inaii}'^ a lively epigram and quotation. 
As in Vienna, numbci’s of pet dogs, and even cats, 
roamed about the house in absolute ease and famili- 
arity ; and ncai;ly every roo.. had its cage of birds, for, 
like all kind and humane men, Beust was devotedly 
fond of animals. On the first floor was a sunny 
little room, his private study. It was here that 
he wrote the greater part of the Memoirs which 
I am now presenting to the public in their 
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English form, and here he repeated to me the 
often expressed wish that I should undertake the 
task upon which I have now ventured. Se had for 
years been engaged in noting down the points of 
interest in his life, and I w.as the custodian of the 
bulky manuscript until a sJiort time before he left 
the post of Ambassador in Paris, and finally retired 
from public affairs, when for the first time he found 
leisure to examine and edit his Memoirs with a view 
to their publication. He was an excellent husband 
and affectionate father, and here I may say that both 
his sons have devoted themselves to the service of 
the State — the oldest. Count Adolph, being now, I 
believe. Secretary to the Legation at St Petersburg, 
and the youngest. Count TEonry, occupying a high 
position in the Austrian Civil Service. 

XIV 

It is Jieedless here to recapitulate the circum- 
stances whieli led to Count Beust being relieved of his 
functions as Imperial Chancellor and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and to his being appointed Ambas- 
sador at the Court of St James’s. Intrigue had 
long boon rife against him — 

‘Willi fjiirip in just proportion envy grows ^ — 

and he had much to contend with, for Austrian 
bigotry and feudal aristocratic prejudice had been. 
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scotched but not killed. If, however, there was any 
post which could compensate him for the loss of the 
elevated position he had held, it was his appoint- 
ment as Ambassador in England, for whose people 
he had such sympathy and affection, and whoso 
Constitution he had endeavoured to imitate in 
Austria. I saw him in Vienna shortly after the 
change had been decided on, and what ho felt most 
was the tone of many of the principal Hungarian 
journals, which, in their delight at the prospect of 
having a Hungarian, in the person of Count Andrassy, 
at the head of affairs, forgot the enormous debt of 
gratitude they owed to his predecessor. He told 
me how a Hungarian lady had called upon him, 
and after animadverting in the strongest terms 
on the ingratitude of her countrymen, put tlic matter 
in a homely and very forcible phrase ‘ Der Ochs 
vergisst dass es ein Kalb gewesen ist ’ (the ox forgets 
that it was once a calf). Considering the immense 
development of Hungary since Beust’s advent to office, 
the simile was a most aj)propriate one. 

On the 2 1st December 1871, ho was appointed 
Ambassador in London, and took up his residence 
at 18 Belgrave Square. From the first moment 
of his arrival he was overwhelmed with visitors, 
and he once remarked to me that if he had lost an 
old hoine he had found a new one. In decorating 
his new house he was naturally anxious to adorn 
the principal room with the portraits of the 
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Emperor and Empress of Austria, For some reason 
or another there was considerable delay in their being 
sent to him. A mutual friend in Vienna Was charged 
with this commission, and wlien the portraits at last 
arrived, tlie Count addressed liiin tlie following 
eharacteri.stie letter, of wliieh lie gave me a copy, and 
wliich I here reproduce : — 

18 Iti'/fj rave Square, . 

Mon elier ami, — Mille remercimeuts de votre 
aimable lettre et de toutes les peinos (|ue vous vous 
etes donnees pour ces augustes portraits, (|ui paraissent 
avoir eu tant de ditliculte a se rap]»ro(*ln'r de moi. 

Jo vous reniereie encore de votre bonne amitid pour 
Adolphe, (jui ost pour moi un si grand sujet do con- 
teiiteinent. do si'rais en eifet l)ien lieureux de Ic 
rovoir. Vous voila done content et boureux au 
milieu des contents et lieiinaix, et le [iromier des 
devoues. 

Jaime assez votre desarmemeiit des haines. 
Quand on s’est fait arracher une dent on no so plaint 
plus, et lorsiju ’un voisin incommode a demeuage, on 
le Jaisse trampiille. (^’est ordinairenient ainsi que les 
ehosos se passent dans ce inondo. 

Ajoutons <jue le voisin dejilaed ii’a ]•ien do mieux 5, 
faire quo de I'm re en sorte qu’on lui parle le moins 
possible de son aneienne maison, et qu’il se case le 
mieux jiossible dans la nouvelle. 

C’est ee <]ue je mo suis appliqud a faire, et je crois 
avec sueces. Ma maison est ties bien montee : j’ai un 
excellent cuisinior, mes diners sont vantes comme 
bons et cornme gais, on m’ecraso de politesse dans le 
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tuonde, et ohaque fois que je parle un ‘ public 
dinner ’ je suis regu comnac je Tetais k Vicimo dans 
les premieres annees. 

Ces braves gens persistent a s’iiuaginer que c’est 
moi qui ai jete les bases du nouvel ordre do choscs en 
Autriche ct que j’ai fait le gros de I’ouvrage. JSrcf, 
j’ai beauooup d’aiuis nouveaux : peut-etre ue vaudront- 
ils pas micux quo les aiiciens, mais au iiioins cela 
vous change. 11 cst probable que je serai encore 
fautif dans les appreciations, inais ici cela ne fera 
pas grand mal. En revanche, je vois deja poindre les 
envieux ; ceux-la je • nc pourrai pas les einpechcr 
d’arriver, et il est bien possible (pi’un l)cau matin ils 
me cassent encore lo cou. Mais filers il sera temps 
de se rappeler ({uc rannee 1 809, qui, non (iontente <lo 
la bataille do Wagrani, a joue a 1’ Autriche le mauvais 
tour de me fiiire naifcre, est bien loin, et qu’il est 
temps d’rni finir ime fois avee la vie publifjuc et do 
rentrer ])our tout de bon dans la vie j)riveo, dont ces 
bons Autrieliiens, je leur rends cotte justice, m’ont 
appris k ap[)recier kis avautages. 

Adieu, chor ami, votro bien devoue 

There is some degree of bitterness and sarcasm 
in this letter, especially where ho writes of being 
received in London as he was in Vienna in the 
first few years of his stay T.usre. But ho soon became, 
so to speak, acclimatised, and it is astonishing with 
what facility and rapidity ho accustomed himself 
to our Enirlish views and institutions. lie was 
continually invited to public dinners, and although he 
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complained much of the fare, seemed to enjoy 
proposing or res2)onding to a toast. He took the 
chair at many of the dinners of the leading charities 
in London, more especially the German Hospital, 
the Society of Foreigner.s in Jlistress, and the 
Hungarian Society. On those occasions he always 
spoke in English with gi’cat ease, and in a style 
far superior to the generality of those post-prandial 
orations that it is the ill-fortune of most public 
men to have to make or hear. Hospitable in the 
oxti'ome, his ^larties and dinners were renowned in 
London society, and his ball to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales was admittedly one of the most 
successful ever given. 1 remember the mass of letters 
which pourefl in a])2)lying for invitations. The Count 
handed them to me with the reguest that I should 
advise him as to the exjtedicncy of sending the 
desired card or not, and added : ‘ I never know how 
popular I was in London till now. I wonder whether 
my j)opularity will be as great after the ball.’ Two 
other most charming fetes w’hich I can recall were the 
dinners and subsequent recej)tions he gave in honour 
of the Crown Priiue K.udoljdi of Austria and the Crown 
Prince and Princess of (jermany. These fCtes wore not 
brilliant in the ordinary acceptation of the word, as be- 
ing almost exclusively compo.sed of what is termed the 
upper ton thousand ; for he followed in London 
the same principle which he observed in Vienna, 
and did not make mere birth or rank the passport to 
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his salon. In the gatherings of which I speak 
the republic of letters was largely represented ; art, 
science, th*e drama, politics and the learned professions 
all found their place, and the brilliant crowd was, 
as it should be in the house of an enlightened 
statesman, composed of the notabilities of every 
class and profession. 


XV 

In London Count Bcust’s greatest amusement was 
to have a quiet evening at home. After a very frugal 
dinner, he would light the mildest of cigars and work 
either at dii)lomatic despatches or correspondence 
until about half-past twelve, wlicn he usually retired 
to his bed-room. The foll(Mviug is a typical letter of 
his, selected from a number wi-itteii in the same 
style : — 

18 Helokavp, Square, 
December L‘5, 18713. 

Dear Worms, — Do you remember the Latin 
proverb of our youth : ‘ Plenus venter non studet 
libenter ? ’ This is to say that I think it would bo 
best for us to meet to-nu rrow, Thursday, at G o’cktck 
precisely — we want two Ij urs for business, and after- 
wards we will try to make a good dinner. For once 
I will smoke before ten. Most truly yours, 

Beust. 


On such occasions his custom was to discuss a 
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subject for a considerable time, and tHea to 
ask mo either to write down the result in English 
or to make a precis of it in Gorman, which he 
would afterwards elaborate. His handwriting, like 
that of other great statesmen, was very difficult to 
road, and I liave letters in my possession wliicli would 
baffie many oxpei'ts in the art of deciphering. I have 
alluded to tlie hict that lie was extremely short- 
sighted. As a curious illustration of this, I may 
mention tliat on one occasion, at a large party in a 
well-known bouse in London, I happened to be on the 
stairs a lew steps behind him, and to my surprise he 
hc'gan, without any apparent reason, to bow and make 
polite gestures to some })er.son whom I could not see, 
aj)j)arently with the object of inducing him to pass 
first. This continued until I joined the Count on the 
landing, when [ found him in front of a large look- 
ing glass. He was evidently under the impression 
that ho was standing at an open doorway and grace- 
fully making way for someone who wished to enter. 
Imckily I was in time to explain the situation to him. 
He was much amused and struck with the intelligence 
of the Shah, as tin; ibllowing extract from one of his ■ 
letters to mt! .shows ; — 


18 JiELiiKxvE Square, 
Juufi 28 , 1873 . . 

‘ People aie (juite jnad here with the Shah. The 
poor man is pres ented from utilising his stay, as he is 
constantly on the stage. Ho is evidently a clever 
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fellow, and he behaved admirably. He wa.s very 
gracious to me, but a lady told me that at the State 
Bali he asked her if I was a Scotchman, as I had no 
stockings on. She then explained to him that flesh- 
coloured stockings were the fash ion. We laughed 
much at this story.’ 

Some little time after the above incident, when 
making a call in London, the lady of the house 
showed him the Shah’s autograph, which was even 
more illegible than his own. Benst replied ‘ Qu’est 
oe qu’on pout attendre d’un Shall ’ (chat) ‘ (ju’un 
griflfonage?’ lie paitl a short visit to Austria in 
1874, and, as this extract from a letter to me will 
show, no longer found the charm in the Kaiserstadt 
which so fascinated him in former years : 

Al.TB\nERC, 

Dcrmbi'r 2, 1S74. 

‘ My impression as to Vienna may be stated in a 
few words : everyiatdy is .satisfied witli himself and 
dissatisfied with the rest. 1 regret deeply your 
absence from London. ]\rais la .sante avant tout, car 
die cst la base de la bonne humour, qui ost lo soul 
moyen de nioquor des homnies et d’endurer los 
choses.’ 


XVI 


Count Bcust was keenly alive to the fact that a 
political leader of men, though he mu.st first win their 
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confidence through their appreciation of his talent and 
power, can only keep it by establishing a close bond of 
sympathy with them by personal intercourse, social 
relations, and a just recognition of their abilities. He 
once observed, in connection with our English party life, 
that Lord Beaconsfiold’s power over the Conservative 
party from 1874 to 1 880 was due as much to this know- 
ledge of the men composing it and their relative value 
to the ]>arty as a whole, as to Ids own great attributes 
as a ])arliamcntary leader. ‘ The fall of a government,’ 
ho added, 'is oftener brought about by disaffection 
among the members of a [)olitical l)arty than by' 
the force of a ])arliam(‘ntary o])j)osition.’ There are 
few students of politics who liave been engaged 
actively in public life who would dispute this 
assertion. Continuing Ids conversation, he said, 

‘ I tliink there ought to be free commuidcation 
between the leader and his follower.s. When I was 
JVrinister in A^ienna I always encouraged this. I 
never allowed difficulties or grievances to filter 
througli official channels before they reached me ; but 
the moment I knew of their existence, I invited those 
who, rightly or wrougl}', felt themselves aggrieved to 
come to me and discuss matters freely and without 
reserve, for 1 CDnsidered that there was much truth 
in the old French adage “ 11 vaut mieux avoir a faire 
au bon Dieu qu’avec ses Saints ; ” and in nine cases 
out of ten the qualities of the intermediaries are 
anything but saint -like.’ Friendly as Count Beust 
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always was to every member of his part^and to those 
who worked under him in the great department of 
State of which he was the head, he was a decided 
enemy of officialism, and allowed no interference 
on the part of the permanent officials, ‘ whose 
first function (ho said) was to carry out instructions, 
and who ought on no account to confound executive 
administration with questions of j)olicy ’ — a very whole- 
some rule which might with advantage to the State 
be followed elsewhere than in Austria. 

In 1875—70 Count locust’s work was very heavy 
indeed. The dangers of the Kastern cpiestion were 
daily becoming more .serious, and a constant inter- 
change of des[)atches between the Cabinets of 
Vienna and St James’s taxed his energies and 
time to the utmost. With the Andrassy Note ho 
was more especially concerned, and I am violating 
no secret when T say that he attached but little 
importance t<i it, and did iu)t believe that it would 
have any beneficial results. Although he con- 
scientiously represented the views of his Coverument 
to our Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lord Derby, he 
personally did not shai’e them. The real object, in 
a few words, of the Andrassy Note was to obtain a 
proper recognition by the ’orte of the rights of its 
Christian subjects, and to guarantee that the necessary 
reforms with regard to them should be executed, 
and their property and lives duly protected. The 
assent of the great powers to the Note (it having 
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been already accepted by the Porte) was to form 
an international guarantee that they would insist 
on these reforms, and the Porto was to be pledged 
to carry them (jut. From the Note itself it would 
seem doubtful whether Count Andrassy’s faith in 
its ju’obable success was very strong. The following 
are tlie concluding paragraphs of the document 
addressed to Count Beust for communication to 
Lord Berby : — 

‘ 8ims doute (]ue par cc moyen les Chretiens 
n’obtiendrai('nt ])as la forme do gax’antie qu’ils 
seniblent recbnntir en ce moment, mais ils trouveraient 
une securite relative dans le fait memo que les reformes 
octroyees .seraiont reconnues indispensablos par les 
Puiis.saiKjes, et que la Porte aurait piis envers I’Europe 
rongagenient de les inettre a exi'cution. 

‘ Tello est la ferine conviction sortie d’un eohanjjc 
d’idees piealable entre les Cabinets d’Autriche- 
Hongrie, de Bussie, et d’Allomagnc. 

‘ Votre Excidltnicc est chargee de porter ce point 
do vue a la connaissance du (Cabinet de St James, 
et d’obtcnir son concours a I’amyre do jiaix dont tous 
nos efforts tendeiit a a.s.surer lo succe,s. 

‘ Si, comine ji.' r('sj)ero, l(‘s vuos du Gouvornement 
Anglais sc rcncontriuit avec les notres, nous lui 
pro[»oserions par c\gard pour la dignitd et I’inddpen- 
dence de la Porte de no point addresser ^ celle-ci 
nos conseils dans une note collective, mais de nous 
liorncr a invitcr nos K(3presentants .'i Constantinople ^ 
agir conjointement et d’unc maniiire identique aupr^s 
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du Gouvernement du Sultan dans le sem^ que nous 
venons de ddvelopper. 

‘Vous voudrez bion, M. le Comte, donner lecture 
de la prdsente ddpCclio au Ministre dcs Affaires 
Btrangbres, et lui on .laisser copic ; et je vous serais 
reconnaisant de me fairo connaitre aussitot quo possible 
I’impression qu’ellc aura faitc sur son Excellence. 

‘ Kccovcz, etc.’ 

I spent a portion of the winter of 187G in Egypt, 
and while there I received a letter from Count Bcust 
of which the followin’; is an extiaet : — 

18 BHLeitAVK SqUARK, 
February 167G. 

‘ Dear Worms, — I was most happy to receive your 
kind letter from the land of the Pharaohs, and I 
.should be still Iiappier if I could join you under a 
beautiful sky instead of living miserably here in the 

fogs Tliis winter was for mo an anxious one, 

in consequence of the famous Andrassy Note never 
arriving. I was prevented from going abroad at 

Christmas Then 1 got a severe cold with a 

^d cough, and Wi'ber condemned me to remain at 
homo and not to receive anybody. So I .spent about 
a fortnight in my dog’s company. At last came the 
despatch, and T was obliged to run after Derby at 
Euowsley and to sjiend thre weeks here in making 
the greatest exertions in order to overcome the 
reluctance of the English Government to join the 
other Powers. I succeeded at last, and every body com- 
plimented me here on the victory. But from Vienna 
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not a word of thanks. I have done my duty — sapienti 
sat. I have supported energetically a policy which I 
do not quite understand ; this was my duty. But 
how often and how deeply I am sighing for independ- 
ence you may easily imagine. I leave on Sunday for 
the Continent, and shall he here again about the 20th 
of March. I shall go first to Altenbcrg, and after- 
wards to Saxony. If 3 mu send letters to Vienna they 
will easily reach me. Ever yours, Beust.’ 


The immediate sequel to these interviews was 
Lord Derljy’s despatch to Sir lleniy Elliot, our 
Ambassador at Vienna, of the 2jth Januaiy 187(5. 
In it he .says— -speaking of the Andra.s.s 3 ’ Note — ‘the 
proposals of that Note do not conflict with the 9th 
article of the Treaty of Paris. They are in the- nature 
of suggestions or recommendations for adoption by 
the Porto in its endeavours to put an end to the 
insurrection, and do not involve aiy int(,'rference in 
the relations between the Sultan and his subjects, nor 

in the internal administration of the Empire 

What appears to her Majcst 3 '’s Co\ornment to bo 
< ssential is that the Porte should act promptly and 
vigorously in the execution of the reforms, and that 
the offieeis appointed to execute them should be 
men of energy and determination, who will not be 
deterred by local apathy or prejudices .... and 
Avho will do their utmo.st to re.storo ‘a feeling of 
security to the Christian population. Unless such 
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a feeling can be produced, no effectual pacification 
of the insurgent districts can reasonably be expected.’ 

Count Beust’s view of the Andrassy Note may be 
briefly summed up thus — that while recognising the 
necessity of obtaining from Turkey the international 
pledge that she would do all that was required of her 
to ameliorate the condition of her Christian subjects, 
he did not believe that it would have the effect either 
of staying the spread of the insurrection, or of pre- 
venting a dangerous struggle between Ilussia and the 
Porte which he foresaw must inevitably ensue. 
That his views wore correct, subsequent events con- 
clusively proved. What ho thought of the Austrian 
occupation of Bosnia is described in the following 
pithy sentences from a letter which he sent me from 
Altenbcrg: — 

Altenkrrg, Ati^usl 2 .'), 1878 . 

‘ On the 1 9 th I go to Gastcin to meet “ iny friend 
Bismarck.” You know from the newspapers all the 
details of our JBosnian occupation. Au fait, il y a 
plus de preoccupation que d’oocupation.’ 

XTIT 

There was but one feeh' g in London society — 
that of general regret — when it was known tliat he 
was to leave the Court of St James’s and go as 
A.mba.ssador to Paris. This was in the year isrs. 
He had long known that there were intrigues going 
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on for the purpose of ousting him from his new home 
in England, and what pained him most was that he 
had the best roason to believe that those who were 
plotting against him were the very persons to whom, 
when Prime ^linister in Austria and Ambassador in 
Tjondon, ho liad shewn the greatest kindness. Writ- 
ing to me from Altenberg on Oetober 1, 1878, he 
said : — 

‘ I a]\^•ays advocated a close alliance with 
England, and convevc'd to Vienna the expressions of 
tlu' ivadiness of the British government to come to 
an und(!rstaiiding, but was continually hampered by 
instructions whit'li expressly jwevonted a formal agree- 
ment. 1 clearly statt'd that England would jireserve 
peac(! if she could do so with honour, but that the 
(kibinct was vt'iy decided to go to war if necessary, 
and ha<l the means to make it. 1 always got the 
answer that this seemed doubtful. At the bottom 
of all this there is an intrigue. I was warned in July, 
and did imt pay any attention to the hint. . . . All 
was si'cretl\ aj'ranged dui’ing the Congress and con- 
cealed, so that I. first heard of it from the newspapers. 
It was decid' il at once that I should have Paris, 
which some years ago I wished for, while now I 
should ha\(; preferred London.’ 

Tin; Count’s brilliant qualities and world-wide 
reputation soon obtained for him in Paris a position 
socially as high as that which he enjoyed in London. 
The salons of the Kue Lascases were thronged, as in 
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London, with representatives of the best’’that society 
could give in wealth, rank, and education, but he still 
regretted England. Writing to me from Paris on the 
28th January, 1879, he says: — ‘All the charms of 
Paris do not prevent me from regretting very sin- 
cerely my sweet old England.’ 


XVIII 

Count Beu.st left Paris and gave up his embassy 
there in 1882. There is no truth in the rumours 
which were then circulated that the very cordial 
relations which existed between him and French 
politicians of all parties iiad given oflbnco to Prince 
Bismarck, and that repre.sentatious had been made in 
AHenna which led to his recall. I am inclined to 
believe that his enemies jwopagated these reports for 
the express purpose of their being conimented on at 
Berlin and finding their way to Vienna. Alcre social 
gatherings at the Austrian embas.sy, at which among 
others Madame Adam and many other di.stinguished 
literary and political personages were })rcsent, were 
represented as hot beds of irdrigue at which anti- 
German view's were matured. Conscious of doing no 
wrong, and weary of misrepresentation, the Count pre- 
ferred relinquishing his high post, and retiring into 
that position of peaceful case for which he had so 
long pined, and w'hich was at last to give him the 
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opportunity of chronicling his eventful life. He came 

to London in June 1884, and remained some days 

visiting old friends and reviving, as he said, pleasant 

reminiscences. On this occa.sion he occupied rooms 

at the Burlington Hotel. His visit was quite 

nj)expected; he was in J^xris, and the longing to see 

London was so strcnig that he could not resist it. I 

met him on his arrival, and was greatly shocked at 

his changed appearance ; his eyes, formerly so bright, 

were dull, his elioory smile had left him, and his face was 

dra’vn and greatly aged. 1 Te saw that I noticed the 

sad alteration, and the old merry look lighted up his 

countenance for a moment as he said : ‘ Meine Feinde 

kdnnen jetzt zufrieden sein. Was vide Jahre Arbeit 

im Staats J)ien.ste und grosse Vorantwortlichkeit 

nicht verderben konntc, haben sie cndlich mit Liigeu 

und Intriguen unterminirt. Meine gesundheit ist 

weg. Teh kann mit Wahrheit Sagen : “ Der Mohr 

hat seine Albeit gethan, (h'r Mohr kann gehen.” ’ (My 

enemies may be satisfied now. That which years of 

hard work in the service of the State and grave 

respon.sibility could not destroy, they have at last by 

lies and intrigues succeeded in undermining. My 

health is brokem. f can .sav with truth : ‘The Moor 

*/ 

has done his work ; the Moor can go.’) I shall never 
forget the painful impression his words made on me, 
for I knew what truth there was in them, and how 
ingratitude and calumny had sorely wounded a most 
upright and sensitive man. As I looked upon his 
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intellectual pale features, I thought ot the hues in 
Metastasio : 

' ‘ Del buoii maestro il venerato aspetto 

Iiiconos(!0 la guancia scolorita 
Del linigo studio.* 

He had several severe attacks of giddiness during 
his short stay in London, and I advised him to return 
home without delay. This was the last time 1 ever 
saw him. I remained in constant correspondence with 
him until within a few days of his death, which was 
most sudden and une.vpoetod, although his health had 
long been failing. His end occurred in a manner very 
similar to that of the late Lord Iddeslcigh ; he was 
sitting in his chair when he was seized with a fainting 
fit, and died almost immediately of syncope of the 
heart. 

My task is accomplished. I have endeavoured 
to fulfil the wish my departed friend so often expressed 
to mo — to give to his many English admirers the 
Memoirs of his life in their own language. I have 
added my own personal experiences, because I felt not 
merely that I was doing that which he would have 
approved, but th.at T was completing with materials 
which were in my [)ossessiou alone the record of a life 
of historical as well as personal interest. It is an 
accurate chronicle, derived from letters and notes as 
well as from personal recollections. It is necessarily 
abridged, as the events and correspondence of twenty 
years could not be condensed into an introduction, but 
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would form a volume of themselves. Moreover, he 
who attempts to write contemporary history enters 
upon a most delicate and difhcult task, and I have 
had to omit much that may some day he written when 
statesmen and others now living are no mote. Count 
Beust’s character is best described in tlirce words 
taken from tlic letter the Emperor of Austria 
wrote to liim when rewardini; hint for his great 

o o 

services : ‘ Treu und uner.schrocken ’ — ‘ True and 

fearless.’ 

llEXliV UE WORMS. 


LoNhoN, .]f((rrh 1SS7. 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


This events which I iiurrato in this work reach back 
to the years of niy early youth and childhood, 
although the thoughts they suggest are the fruit of 
maturer days. It was originally by no means luy 
intention to write a History of the greater part of 
the Century in the form of an autobiography. This 
daring thought only occurred to me when I set 
myself the task of writing what are commonly called 
‘ Memoirs,’ althougli other names may occa.sionally 
be chosen for the same thii'y. 

There may be ^fcuiohs that after their appear- 
ance were held to bo more full of Interest and 
importance than mine ; but I do not think that the 
world has ever occupied itself so much about Memoirs 
before their publication, as it has with these volumes. 
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‘You are writing your Memoirs, are you not?’ 
‘ When may we hope to see them in print ? ’ These 
and similar questions have been constantly addressed 
to me for years. To them and to the demands of 
newspapers and reviews for extracts. I had to reply 
that it was my irrevocable decision to let the whole 
w’ork appear at once, as any other course would give 
me more annoyance than gratification. Notwith- 
standing this, several ncwspaper.s, without any evil 
intcjition, not only announced the immediate publica- 
tion of tlm Memoirs, which was not then contem- 
plated, but gave details of tbeir ])robable contents, 
stam{)ing them in advance with a character wdiich 
they did not possess, that of sensational revelations. 
There was no better means of putting an end to these 
repeated (juestionings and rumours, than to proclaim 
at every opportunity that the Memoirs were to be 
an historical work in several volumes, extending far 
beyond the period during which T held office. Thus 
the belief in the immediate appearance and in the 
more frivolous than serious character of the Memoirs 
was dissipated ; and I was as good as my word. 

Thus much in explanation of the length of the 
work. With regard to its- contents, I Ctan only hope 
that they are not inferior to the design, and that 
‘ non multa sed multum ’ may justly be said of them. 

I am prepared for objections of various kinds ; 
they will at least assure me of the attention that is 
bestowed on my undertaking. I am conscious of 
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having throughout spoken only the Strictest truth, 
of having expressed my qonvictions, and of having, 
where individuals wore concerned, written without 
prejudice or malice. Should I be convicted of mis- 
takes, I shall make it my duty to proceed to their 
rectification. If sucli should be discovered, thev are 
not the result of carelcs.snc.ss, but of forgetfulness ; 
though, as my friends know, I have a singularly 
retentive memory, an<l it lias remained faithful to me 
even to old age. 

It will be said that if I have treated of othci’s 
in an objective spirit, my account of myself is 
too subjective, in other word.s, too much tinged 
with self-praise. My answer is tliat I have narrated 
my thoughts and actions. It is for the reader to 
judge whether wliat I thought or did was worthy of 
praise or not. To accuse myself would have been a 
work of sujjcrcrogation ; my adversaries have com- 
pletely relieved me from such a task. 

Frederick Schlcgel .said that ‘the historian is a 
prophet who looks back.’ If wo take this saying liter- 
ally, it is unmeaning ; for he wlio foretells the future has 
nothing in common with him wlio chronicles the past. 
Yet Scldegcl’s words have a profound significance. 
As the voice of the prophet is a rou.sing and warning 
voice, so would be the voice of the historian if be 
' received more attention than has usunlly fallen to the 
lot of prophets. 

I would add a few words in elucidation of two not 
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unimportant questions which liavo often been con- 
sidered with regard to Memoirs — the expediency 
and tlie time of tlioir publication. It will not 
escape a close obscrv(3r of the events of our 
memorable century, that the golden rule, accord- 
injr t»3 which he who Ixjars the burthen should 
also have the advantage (‘eujus onera ejusdomque 
commoda ’ ) is rtipidly falling into de.siietude, in spite 
of the vaunted principle of e<iuality. I will give one 
instance of what I mean. In the good old times a 
statesman who had been at the head of affairs could 
live unmolested after his I’esignation, being j)rotected 
by the censorshij). Jlut the censorship has been 
supplanted by freedom of the ])ress. Xow it would 
bi‘ reasonable to sup[)ose that after losing his pro- 
tcc;ti(jn, he would enjoy tlie advantage of self-defence, 
especially when his official conduct suffers from 
misrepresentation, for which the materials are 
fiunislied, 1 do iKjt say by his successors, but by 
their .satellites. If a retired statesman must not 
s])eak of Avhat is (tomimndy called an official secret, 
wliy should those be allowed to do so wlio only know 
it by hearsay, and whose narratives in the public 
})n!ss givi! rise to judgments calculated to injure not 
oidy those concerned, but even the authority of 
Government itstslf Not long ago it happened that 
after the death of Count Lonyay, a Vienna paper 
stated that the withdrawal of the Bohemian Funda- 
mental Articles in 1871 was not, as hitherto believed, 
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owing to me, but to him; and a'^Pcsth paper 
magnified this assertion by declaring that I had 
actually been in secret understanding with Count 
Hohenwart, and had thus boon playing a doidilc 
game. I neither asked nor expected the official press 
to take up iny defence ; but .1 was very far from 
supposing that it would assume a hostile attitude 
towards me. This, however, actually happened. I 
had an interview with the editor of the Vienna paper, 
in consequence of which he inserte'd a retractation of 
the misleading article. Now T am quite insensible to 
hostile criticistn, but not to the distortion of facts. 
In consequence of this retractation, a bitter attack 
was made upon me by the ehiesf organ of the Covern- 
ment (the Press department of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs was not involved), in which I was 
reminded in very uncivil language- of the importance 
of official secreev, and it was insinuated that I had 
myself written the article in ((uestion. T must by the 
way remark that the ‘<»tficial sticrecy ’ in this case was 
an incident in the Ministerial Council which was not 
unknown at the time. One ol' those pre-sent sj)uki', 
contrary to the general expeetatioJi, against the Fun- 
damental Articles, .and .nade a joke on tlie subject at 
which the solemn asserahi ' laughed lu.-artily. 

The above remarks should not be construed as 
preparatory to so called ‘ rcv(‘lations.’ 1 know how 
to respect and keep real ofKcial scert-ts ; anil my own 
secrets belong to myself I hope the reader will do 
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me the justice of admitting that I have not revealed 
anything that could injure government or country, 
and that I have written nothing that could com- 
promise anyone. 

I bow to tliosc who, in order to fulfil the demands 
of discretion, carry self-denial so far as to preserve 
absolute silence ; but T cannot applaud their conduct, 
for it is not only one’s own reputation as a statesman 
that is concerned, but also the authority of Govern- 
ment, which is impaired when the past is imperfectly 
reproso'ited. 

In regard to the (juestion of the time of publica- 
tion I was never in doubt, as 1 was always of opinion 
that the dignified and considerate exterior of jjosthu- 
mous Memoirs implies nothing but liiddcn cowardice. 
.1 was obliged by the reascuis explained above to give 
my reminiscences a wider scope than was originally' 
intended, and this, with two dangerous and tedious 
illnesses, compelled me to delay the publication. But 
I adhered to my resolution of issuing the work as soon 
as it was fiuislied.* I of course knew th.at every year 
would take away' from its interest ; but this was not 
the deciding metis e. To publish such a work during 


* ThcMo . w re t.i jn'o-'.s ’ly tlio Autlior Iiimsolf iii the spring of ]H80. 

The third part, coinini'^ing the juniod during whicli ho w;i« Ainh r s.'nlor in London 
and I'ui’i.s, a\;is nol n tin.- liiiio oniiiplctod, hut the Autlioi’ frofiunitly stated that it 
would be finisliod s li-s io allow tho wludo work to l)u ihsiiod, at tho hitcHt, early 
in 1HS7. UiifortiniJi oly, fn-piLMit atisioks of ]*rovouto<l liiin from carrying out 

his design, and deatl soon took flu* i>eii for i*vrr from his lunid. 1’hus the Memoirs 
arc not ahsoliituly ijihdc, imt tlu'v include all osM iitialh, csjiecially the two great 
epochs of the late C(»unt Jloiist’s life when In* was Prime Minister, first in Saxony, 
and afterw’Miils in Au.stiia. 
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one’s lifetime involves many unpleasantnesses and 
difficulties, which are compensated, however, by the 
consciousness of being able to defend what one has 
written. It is natural that the Memoirs of one who 
is dead should receive a milder judgment than those 
of one who is living, but I think that a book which 
has to bear the brunt of criticism requires more 
literary qualities than one that lays claim to indulg- 
ence. I ask the reviewers to look upon these words 
not as provocative, but as submissive. 




^tcmoirs of 

Jmkicli Jjfvliinnni) Oloiint bon geuot 
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ClfAPTKK I 

i«o9-it!;?o 

lURTII AND YOUTir. - rilK II Vm,U OK I.KIPZro. — Tirio KltKYdll OCrri'A- 
T10\ OKSAXOW.-- KINO PItEOliUK’K .MIOOSTUH. — TIIK UNIVEKHITV 
OK OOTTIXOUV. -MY TN’I’KVTION OK HIH'O.MIN'O I'KOKKSSOU, AN’li 
MY KNTUY INTO THE Dll’I.OMATIO SEIIVK’E. THE ONOHVIEKUL 
SON OK THE KEVOLUTIOX. 

With wliat pcriijd of my life shall T hogin tlicso 
rominisccHcos ? 

I asked myself this (juestioii more than oiuse 
before T could arrive at a decidi'd answer. The most 
important period, not only to myself, but to otiici’s, 
■was the five years during whieli I liad the honour 
of being Chancellor of the Austrian Empire ; I there- 

VOL. I A 
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fore dedicated my attention and my pen to those 
years as soon as I had leisure to do so. By degrees, 
however, I came to tlie eonclusion that the preceding 
and longer ])eriod iluring which T held office in 
Saxony offered, notwithstanding its more restricted- 
seene of action, an o<|ually abundant liarvest of in- 
structive lessons and interesting facts, cspcci.ally as 
it was Jiot unconnected witli the course of events 
in Austria hefoie my accession to power. But as, 
from this point of view, my J)resd(;n Ministry may 
he reganh'il as jtieparatory to my A'ienna IVlinistry, 
so my lif(! up to my tenure of office was not without 
in/lucncc on my subse(|uent career. I furtlie.r con- 
si(lcrc<l that the (ifty-ono years of my training for 
statesmanshi]) su})[)lied me with recollections of more 
than personal interest. (\'rtain circumstances having 
forced me, as stated in the l*rei’a(;e to this work, to' 
give my reminiscences a widi'r .scope, J was led by 
the above train of thought to begin with a date 
which would really be tlie beginning of my life — 
namely, with that <d‘ my entrance inti) tlie world. 

]?efore I speak of the day on which I first 
.'^aw the light, 1 nui.st be allowed to .say some words 
about the family to which I belong, especially 
as some curious eireum.stances are connected with 
it. I have never made a favoui'ite study of gene- 
alogy in general or of family-hi.story in [larticular, 
but he whose lot it is to be much before the world, 
is never in want of biographers, and by them my 
attention has been drawn to some remarkable facts. 
One of these is that the very ancient family of Beust 
comes from the Mark of Brandenburg, where its 
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ancestral seat, Biisto, is said to have been in the 
vicinity of Sclionliaiiscn.* 

My gToat-graiidfxtIior was a Danisli itinistoi’ and 
was raised to the ratd< of Baron, ilis younger 
brother, a Cliainberlain of the I’alatinate, received in 
Vienna tlie dignity of a Count of the Empire, and 
it was mentioned in the diploma tliat several of his 
ancestors had rendered signal service to tlie Ifoust; 
of tfapshurg. Four of tlieni had fallen in tlie 
battle of ^[iihldorf in 1:)2“2 while tighting on the 
Austrian side ; another had served with distinction 
under Monteeucnli ; and yet another had taken part 
ill the relief of V'ienna in Thus my relations 

with Prussia and with the Austrian service found a 
connection with the remotest past. The great- 
grandson of .Baron Ihnist the Danish .Minister, had 
to show himself very ungrateful to the Crown of 
Denmark, as 1 was appointed in the London Con- 
ference of 1HG4 to assume an attitude of decided 
hostility towards that country. 

Cn the day of my birtli something extraordinary 
happened to me —1 was drunk I It came about in this 
way. I always had the bad habit of keeping peojilc 
waiting for me. I did so even on that day, and wlien 
at last I imule my appearance, my father was beside 
himself with joy, and ga\c my nurse a dozen bottles 
of the oldest Khenisli win; of the year lt)83. She 
was a Wendish woman, unable to understand a 
syllable of German, and tliinking that tluj wine was for 
a bath, she poured it into a basin and batlied me in it. 

The Slavs in Austria have attributed a saying to 


ScliohliauKcii is the scat of tlie liismarck family. 
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me that I never uttered : viz, — ‘ that tlioy should be 
pushed to tlio vail ; ’ * hut tliis would only have been 
a retribution for the injury inflicted uixui me by my 
Slavonic nui'se on the first day of my life. I have 
heardpt asserted that 1 owe my i^ood temper to that 
immi'i'sion in old liheiiish wine. Hut it is certain 
that the jdiysieal <-flect was extremely injurious. Not 
only (lid a sleep of twenty-f(»ur hours s>iv(» rise, to 
g'rav(‘ fears for my life, but 1 remained in such a state 
of moibid exeitenieiit as to refuse all .solid food for 
the fii'st few yeai-.s. This irritability, which I only 
masteixd by denrees, ^’ave ine the reputation, as 1 
afterwaids heard, of beino' an unbearable child. To 
this vei v day 1 I’emember the terror of my panaits 
when my brothers and l,who was then S('vc'ral wars of 
a<>X‘, were weijrlied, and iny wei,<>ht was found to be only 
eighteen jtoiind.s. [ have never in my life been stout, 
and hav(! alway.s betm considered delieat(!,t and yet I 
have .seen all hut two or thr<‘e of my .s<diool-fellow.s 
descend into th<;ii' craves, some many yeais ajjfo, while 
I have attaiiH'd the a_i>e of seventy-.stoen with 
undiminished vivacity of mind and body, although it 
cannot he .said that I led a life of easv efoinir comfort. 
T’his result has been brought about, chiefly by 
adhering' to m\ ma\i)n of ob.serving' moderation in 
all things, a ruh which I have also boine in mind in 
jadities. 

'■ 'rill' origin <il fills suyiug ssas jis follows : - 'rin> Into Mim-d I’l' ainl dovcnior of 
< Jjilicia, f.'oiiiit. < .oliicliov-ki, spoke to im* in I'Viucli. It amis chiefly owing to 

liis c\c/tii»ii.>4 tliiit j !J* i I In ciiiir I’lisidcnt of tile Ministiy in 1807, tlio Oaliciun 
Diet imronditionally (.kcti-d hir tin* fh'i<‘)isi.itli. I tlicii wiitl to him: ‘Si cela sc 
fait, le.s Sl.i\es .viwnt mu an pi- d do nnii,' a M-ry difl’oicnt expre.-tsion from tlmt above 

IplOttMl. 

t Kvrii in tho year 18ir» n Life Iimirnncc (Nnnpany made difliculties in granting 
jnc a t»oliey. I have since ji.'iid it foity annual i-reniiiims. 
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Perhaps the effects of that Bacchaj^aliaii batli. 
would have ended more scriousl^^, had not my parents 
left Dresden, soon after iny hirtli, to pass tlic summer 
and winter at Zof)on, a coinitrj' seat near ]jeipzi!L»' 
belonging to n\y father. Hero my mother (daughter 
of the Minister von Carlowitz) wlio was a distin- 
guished woman of great attainments, presided over 
the education of lier cJiildren with a tutor, an excellent 
man, a candidate in tlieology of the name of Sturz. 
His sister was tlui wife of (General von I^angenau, 
wlio left the servic'e of Saxony for tliat of Austria in 
I8l.*h To tliis ehaiige of residence 1 owe my ever- 
vivid }’(HJollection of an event of world-wide and 
histori(ial e<'.lel)rity ; tlie battle of Leipzig. J was 
then in my lil'tli yt'ar. 

The battle lastc‘d Irom the IGtli to the ISth 
of October. Tlie days of the week are engraved upon 
my nu'uiory. On Saturday the Ihtli, .Prince Schwar- 
zenberg o[)(;n(*d a cannoinule (.‘lose to our house, l)y 
which all the ]>ancs ol‘ glass on the side nc‘arest to the 
guns wer(' sluittered into fragments. [ soon grew !•<*- 
eonciled to the battle, as we were told that we were to 
have no lessons during its progress. On the following 
day, Sunday, 1 \vas playing in the yard, when 
suddenly two oflicers app(.,*ared (.>11 horseback. -M^y 
parents, who were at churcli with niy bi-others, were 
summoned in the greatest haste. The oHieeis were 
llussians, and they came f * * worse things than men ly 
to quarter themselves upon us. All the animals tliat 
were in the stables — horses, cows, and >heep — were 
dragged away. 1 can still see the inaid.'^ crying as tlje 
soldiers \vorc leading off* the finest of the cows. 'I'he 
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yard was full of armed men ; we had been taken to an 
attic, from wliicli we could distinctly see the Bashkirs 
shooting with arrows at <nir windows. On the thirtl 
and decisive day, the 18tli of Octolan*, I remember 
that ii IVussian ofli(;er luitored and embraced my 
fathei’ with the words : ‘ The King has come over.' 
The Siixon ti'oops had gone over to the Allies, too 
late lor the King, too .soon for themselves. 

In (*onne(*tion with this incident 1 attach a few 
hist()ri(‘;d fiicts that I learned at a more advanced 
age. Th(‘ eliang(' of sides abov(i n‘f(‘rred to during 
th(‘ battle lias been justly condemned from a military 
]M)int of vi(‘W, hut tliis condmn nation was only 
i‘X|)r('ssed later on : if wv. exc(‘[)t the French 
historians, the mistake was h‘ss apparent to con- 
t(‘m[)orary wriU'rs. I ventured to say ‘too soon' 
because tiu' fate iinjumding over Saxony remained 
tin' same wln'ther th(‘ Army w ('!*(' disaianed after the 
liattle or joiiu'd the hostile forces. That other effects 
might ivsult, or that tin' cause of the King could yet 
h(‘ saved, was the mistaken idea of those who con- 
ducted the troops to the Allies. To this we must 
add the feeling of tin* country, which was bitterly 
(ippo.sed to tl'.e Fi'ench. The peojile, otlu'rwi.se 
undemonstrative in Iho.so days, showed this f'eling so 
openly even befoi-e ilu> lost battle, that the Queen 
said to Napoleon on hei arrival at Leipzig; ‘ Vous 
nous avez fait perdi'i' (;e (pie nous avions do plus 
])re(*ieux, ramour d(? nos sujets.' It has been main- 
tained that Saxony was very French in her 
sympathies during the Napoleonic regime, but this 
is not true, nor was it the case oven during Napoleon's 
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highest prosperity. There was indeed a French 
faction, as always liappens in sucli times, but not only 
in the ranks of the people and of the bourgeoisie, hut 
also in those of the aristocracy, there was a dislike for 
the existing state of things. This dislike was fostered 
by the coarse and insolent manners of Xapoleou. JNFy 
Grandmother Carlowitz, who had spent half her life 
at Court, told me many stcu'ies on this .subjcx't : for 
instance, how Xapohion behaved at a ban(|uet in the 
palace during his stay at Dresden in 1807. He had 
the greati'st aveisiou to losing mueh time at dinner ; 
and though he was seated next to the Queen, ho 
turned lound after tins third coursti to the principal 
chamberlain, who was standing beshind him, and said : 
‘ Faitt's servii' les glaces.’ When ladies wei’o ])i‘osentcd 
to him, he addressi'tl to them the stereotyped question ; 
‘ Ave/.-vous (les enfants !’ desgarcons? faites-cn des 
soldats ; des lilies i donnez-lcs a. de braves militaires.’ 
My (.{randmothei' also had anecdotes to tell of a. 
later period, when there was no longt'r an Finperor 
Na|)o]eon, but a King Louis XVlll : how she was 
comjielled at (.'ourt to ])lay cards with Kouche, and 
how she seemed to pereisive the stains of blood on his 
lingers. In the [Wesent day, when so much is said 
about Republican blunders, jiartly with justice and 
partly with lixaggeration, it is not uninteresting to 
remember that Louis X^' i.I sent to the Ctairt of 
Dresden a man as Ambassador who had voted for the 
death of Louis XV], whoso mother was a Saxon 
Princess. This certainlv did not show mueh delicacy 
of feeling on his Majesty’s part. 

For a time tlu' connection with France uia}' have 
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been ajfrecable to the Army, whicli found in the 
French Marshals <froator ])()litoness than was dis- 
played by their sovcreij^n. In the years 1809 and 181 2 
the Saxon troops had tlie advantage of fighting with 
distinction by the side of a victorious army, wliich had 
by no means been their lot at Jena. N ovortheles.s, 
they were not impervious to the current of 
Gorman pati'iotism, as tlio resignation of Thiclinann 
and Jjangenau provcsl ; and when the year 181:5 
arrived, this (uirrcnt naturally ac({uired • greater 
strengtli, as tin,' lengtheiu'd residence of tlie King 
at Plague, and the tlien expected union witli Austria, 
opened the jirospect of a difiereiit kind of [lolitical 
action from tliat which was ultimately adopted, 
and wliicli lias perhajis never been ade((uately 
judged. 

One of our Zdpen neighbours was Count Senlft- 
Pilsaeh, who during the first yi'ars of the Empire 
was Saxon Ambassador in Paris, and subsecjucutly 
Cabinet-Minister of Saxony. When the events of 
1813 took place. In; was d(;eidedly in favour of the 
alliance with Austria, and had accompanied the 
King to Prague after Xapoleon’s victory at 
Liitzen. The King returned to Jlrcsden, hut Senfft 
sent in his resignation, and was later on Amhas.sador 
at Turin and the llague. and finally at Munich, 
in the Austrian sci \ice. I met him there aftc'r 1840 
when I was Saxon (illiarge d’Afiaircs in that city. 
My motlu-r had been an intimate friend of hi.s late 
wife, and it was natural that we often spoke of old 
times. When T was once warmly defending the 
opinion that the King was wrong in letting himself 
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be persuaded to return to Dresden, S&nfft retorted: 
* Do not judge tlie King too severely. If the battle 
of Kulm had been lost, negotiations for poaeo might 
have ensued the next day ; and the l)attlo might 
easily liave been lost had it not been for Vandamme^s 
well-known mistake, and the loss known cireumstaneo 
that hra[)oloon was attacked by spasm of the bladder 
after the battle of Dresden, and was unable to speak 
for hours.’ 

Tlio importance of these words of Senftt is 
enhanced by a passage' in tlie menu)randum of fJleneral 
von (jiersdorff on tlie course of events in the year 
1 8 1 wliich will bc‘ mentioned later on. Xa})oleon 
had gi\i‘n orders aftei* the battle of Dresden that a 
sti'ong column slu)ui<l follow A^amlamme to Nolleii- 
dorf, but had suddeidy reversed this orcha* by directing 
the coluniii’s march in tlui <lircietion of f Jrossenhain. 
Much later, i»)d(UMl only rijcently, it came to my 
knowledge that Senfft had left some Memoirs. 
They were })ublish(jd at Leipzig in 18^)3 by Veit & 
Co., and they sliow that the judgment passed on 
the unha|»]»v King Frederick .\ugustus was far too 
severe. From Seadft’s narrative —and he was a, 
staunch ])artizan of ^Vustria -it appears that the 
Cabinet of \^ienna ])i*(ivented the King fioni l>i*(\aking 
too jjrecipitately with Na[M)leon, that it wished him 
to pursue a [)rocaa>tinati* e; ])oli<*v, ami that finally 
his overtures to Russia and I^russia wen? not only 
ineffectual, but were; absolutely disregarded. -VIJ this 
might have led the King, placed as hc‘ was in tln^ 
most difficult position, to believe that his late and that 
of his country were sealed, and that he had more to 
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expect from France if she were victorious, than from 
the Allies. It is certain that he was not influenced 
hy such a consideration, hut that liis affection for his 
})eople, which he had {)rovod dm’ing a reis^ii of more 
than fifty years, niadt! the thou<^ht intolerable to 
him tliat Naj)oleon might carry out his threat of 
treating Saxony as a (•<tn<|ueved <*ountry. 

Heinrich von Tri'itschke observes, in the recently 
issued third voIuijk' of his (jeiiuan History, that the 
King returned to Dresden of his omd accord, so that 
one miglit believe that he hastened to do so out of 
obsoouiousness towards Na]*oleon. He (juotes as his 
authority a memorandum which Genei'al von Gersdorif, 
who pri'ct'disl tin; King on that oe.casion, drew up on 
tlie ov(!nts of 1 8 Id, in ordiT to place it before the 
consulting Ministms at the (\)ngr(.“ss of Vienna. T 
know that meinoraiulum. Tin; (piotation is correct, 
but, lik(' all (juotations, its true meaiiing can only be 
percu'ived wlu'ii it is read in connection with what 
precedes and follows. The memorandum, which con- 
tains nnieh of historical value, agri;es remarkably with 
the conclusions to be drawn fi'om Senfft’s Memoirs. 
The Kijig, Vtlio had on the one hand the prospect of 
.seeitig his country occupied and tieated as an enemy, 
and on the otber’iio guarante(! that the victorious Allies 
A\(<uld help him to regain it, recognised that under such 
cireumstaiicos his juoper place was where Providence 
had destined him to be : in the midst of his subjects. 
The ho])e Ix' ('iitertaiin'd of being able to serve the 
cause of Germany as well as liis own, when the war 
sluRild be over, wa.-'. though somewhat optimistic, not 
utterly devoid of foundation. Dignity and a proper 
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consideration of his interests required'' his action to 
appear as though it were voluntary, and General von 
Gersdorif was accordingly instructed at once to con- 
tradict any intimation that the King had yioUhid to a 
threat. Such arc; the; circumstances detailed in the 
General’s memorandum. 

I must now return to the years when tlie events 
we are dLscussing took place, and when J was still a 
child. • In the year 1819 Zcipen was sold, and we 
returned to Dresden, where my eldest hrotluT, who 
was studying at tlic' ^Military Academy for the 
Artillerv, died suddenlv. In the vear 182ii I entered 
the Kreuzschule, and left it in 1 82G at the; hc'ad of 
my class. My sc;eond hrothc;!-, who had meanwhile; 
studied at the Ac*ademy of Mini's at Fieiherg, had to 
go to the University of Gottingen, as it had eminent 
professors in the Inunehes of study in which ho was 
engaged, and 1 wi'.nt tlu're with him ;»t a somewhat 
early age. having oidy just eomplcdc'd my seventeenth 
year. The eelehratc'd (Georgia Augusta was then 
in its zenith ; it had I oOO students, of whom HOO were 
foreigners, that is. non- Hanoverians. 1 att(;nd(;d 
Hugo’s lectures on Homan I jaw, Thehhorn’s on 
German Law, llec'ren’sun Jli.storv, Houti.'iwc'ck’s on 
Logie, Sai'torius’ and Saalfeld's on Polities, and 
Blumeid)a(;h’s on Xatural Hi.story. During the year 
I was at Gottingen J we ked hard. I attended six 
lectures a day, and made copious notes. Tluit yc'ar 
had a decisive inlluence on my political view.''. The 
connection of Hanover with England, slight though 
it was politically, developed among the students 
English ideas and modes of thought, and in this 
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sense 1 can truly say that 1 liave been a consistent 
liberal froni my youth upwards. From Gottingen I 
went to the University of Jjei]»zig. My life there 
during the first year differed somewliat from iny life 
at Gottingen ; I spent more time in fencing-rooms 
and beer-l louses tlian in attending lectures, which led 
one of niy fellow students (I was enrolled among the 
Saxons), to remark that ‘.Beust was becoming a 
regular good fellow,’ tliei’eby imjilying that 1 had been 
irregular beliire. But the third year made Uf) for 
lost time. My brother and myself studied hard all 
<lay. 'file tutor came at G and from that hour 
until 10 only two hours were allowed for luncheon 
and exercise, iVfter that year we both ])asseil our 
law examination in tin; first class. 

The yc'ar spent at Gilttingen, and above all the 
brilliant lectures uf Sartorius on jiolities, gave me 
the thought of taking up the dijilomatic career, and 
I proceeded to Dresdtai with this object. liut there 
I encountered great difliculties. The then all-power- 
ful Ministei', (kmnt Ijinsiedel, was not favourably 
dis2)ose(.l towards nu; ; and iii my discouragement I 
determined to adopt a very different profession. 1 
liked the Society oj‘ Lc'ipzig and disliked that of 
.Dr<;sden. I thcrel'ore decided to return to the former 
city, and become a (.’j'ofessor at the University, in 
which ]»ost J may truly say that my extraordinary 
memory would have been of great value. But my 
plans wore foiled by the duly Bevolution, which 
brought about the disturbances in Saxony and the 
Minister’s ilismissal ; and shortly after I entered his 
department as a probationer. 
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Thus the July Kovolutioii gave me access to the 
civil service, while the Februarj' Kevolution paved 1113' 
way the Cabinet. When the time.s of reaction 
arrived (what the,y really meant in Saxony T shall 
explain further on), someone remarked that it could 
bo said of jne, as of Na]iolcon the First, that 1 was 
‘the umjrateful son of tlu“ Revolution.’ 
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MY KlIiST .MISSION AT ItEULlN. 

In one of the last chajiters of tlio second part of iny 
Memoirs, wliieli treats of the session of the Austrian 
Delej^ation of 1870, I liavc praised the dejiuty I!)r 
Kuranda for liavinjf had the eouraj^e to rmnind Ins 
party, at a time wlien everyone indulged in tlie cheap 
})leasuro of attacking fallen France, how much the 
(lerman nation aiul tlernian progress owed to the 
French e\erts of tlie years 1789, 1880, and 1848, 
Thus my own particular fatherland, SaNony, Avould 
have had to wait many a long year for the blessings 
of the constitution of 1831, had there not been a 
revolution in Paris in J 830. 

‘ What have I done to the people ? Have I not 
loft everything as it was?’ exclaimed the kind-hearted 
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and philanthropic King Anthony of Saxony, whoa 
the tidings readied Pillnitz of the disturbances tliat 
took place in September at Leipzig and ]Jresden. 
Saxony had until then clung timorously to the old 
traditions, but the complete change eflbeted in the 
views of her people by the French revolution was 
universal. Even aristocratic circles were nut closed 
against it, altliough tlie contest between the old and 
the new was there most ai)[)arent, while in the 
communal guard, in which I had risen to the rank 
of oflieer, the sujiporters and the opponents of the 
new order of tilings discussed tlie (piestions of 
the day without jiassion. T had already become 
familiar at CJottingen with lilieral ideas, much to 
the indignation of my aristocratic friends. With 
.some of my university (!olleagues--one of whom was 
throughout my life my truest friend. Dr von Weber, 
who died not long ago as Director of Archives and 
Privy Councillor —1 founded a debating society, and 
r remember an amusing episode that occurred at 
the time. The plan of a constitution, which had been 
placed before the old ‘ Jjandstiinde ’ for their accept- 
ance, had appeared, and it was natural that we should 
discuss it. J3ut in our zeal we went so hir as to 
consider the plan not only not liberal enough, but 
absolutel}'^ jiernieious, and protest was at once 
drawn up for presentation ti> the very liberal Prime 
Minister. I, who was then employed in an office of 
the still existing Cabinet, was entrusted with the 
duty of presenting this document. We were all at 
the coimiiencement of our official career, and I 
retained sufficient presence of mind to recoguiso the 
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unseemliness of the proceeding, for which reason I 
did not liL-situte to cast tlie formidable document 
into tlio lire. 1 soon discovered in the members of 
my society an anxiety wlticli tlioy were little able to 
conceal, and which found vent in timid questions as 
to wliether any answer liad l)ecn received frojn the 
Cabinet, to wliieli I replied by confessing what I had 
done, hnowing well what a relief it would be to them 
to know it. 

At the age of twenty-one we are more open to 
emotions than at the age of thirty-nine, and to that 
fact I chieily attribute the diflerent cifeet produced 
on mo by the Kevolutionof Julyaml that of February. 
But even a[)ai‘t from this con.sideration, it was owing 
to cireumstanees that the former po.s.sos,sed a prc.stige 
which wa.s wanting to the latter in .spite of its more 
momentous (.■onse()uences. If (Charles X had liad 
thirty thousand instea<l of three thousand .soldiers in 
Paris, it cannot be doubted that lie would have been 
victorious, and so-called public opinion would have 
become reconciled to him, as it was later on to Louis 
Xapoleon aftei' the .successful (^''oup d’ Ktat. But he 
uas defeated, and defeated after an abortive and 
brutal violation ei‘ the constitution, and his victors 
liad fouglit with enthusiasm against his tyranny. 
How totally dillereiit wa.s the state of atiairs in 1848 ! 
What had Louis Philiiipc done? Xothing, except 
that he had retained the services of a Minister who 
had become uiqiopular, but who was supported by a 
majority in the Chamber.s, and that he had lost his 
head and not known how to give orders in a riot that 
was the first during his reign. A republican ‘par 
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exceUence,’ a ‘ rdpublicain de la voille,’ Eraanuol 
Arago, told mo when lie was my colleague in Berlin 
ill 1848, that early on the 24th of February he and 
his political friends had no suspicion that the pro- 
clamation of tlie Republic was imminent ; but tliat 
when ho saw on the Place de la Concorde what was 
going on, how the generals were without orders, 
and how everything was in utter confusion, he and 
his friends proceeded to the I’alais Bourbon and 
forced their way into the Chamber of Deputies. I 
know that behind this almost burlesque ‘ mise cn 
scene,’ ending with the d«;parturo of Monarchy in a 
cab, a far de‘ej)er movement was being enacted, which 
was more of Euro})ean than of French origin, but 
which pn'sented for that reason a dilferent appear- 
ance from that of the July Revolution. I shall return 
to this subject when treating of the year 1848, and 
I shall throw some light on the attitude at that 
time of Europe, and especially of Austria. 

I will here add sonx' n inarks on the nieasures 
taken by the great Cabinets, aiul their then uiupies- 
tioned leader Prince Metternieh, against the July 
Revolution. I. lU’etl hardly say that those remarks 
were written in more advanced years, and not when 
T was a young man of twenty-one. 

I became more neai'ly ac<juainted witli Prince 
Metternieh only during tin- .ast years of his life, at 
which time his son was Ambassador at Dresden, and 
I preserve the most agreeable and gratofVd reeol lec- 
tions of dur intercourse ; ho could not have s])oken 
more confidentially Avith Talleyrand, Hardenberg, 
and Nesselrode than he did with me. Thus t am 
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conscious of being quite free from any personal pre- 
judice, altliougli nij’^ conviction leads me to criticise his 
ptdicy somewhat sharply. In doing this I must not 
let inyscll* bo deterred by the remembrauee of the 
truly great nature that showed itself in the whole 
apj)carance of the illustrious chancellor, as well as in 
his treatment of me?i and things. 

With regard to the reported saying of Metter- 
nich : ‘11 est (xissible quo j’ai gouverne quc](|uefois 
I’Europe, mais jo n’ai jamais gouverne rAutriche’ — 
I do md know whether it is rightly attributed to him. 
I ha^e fro* (uently read it; that it would have been 
sincere, 1 do not doubt, because that which is com- 
monly called the INletternieh systcmi did Jiot in any 
respect agree with his humane, perhai)s too humane, 
because optimistic views.'* Jhit 1 recognise i)i that 
saying the confession of a great sin of omission. 16 
is inconceivable how a man avIio could say with 
justice that he sometimes governed Europe, could 
thus eithcT’ take so little part in the internal j)olicy 
of his country or else not be able to exercise decisive 
influence over it — he who held a dotninant po.sition 
OH the Continent, and who could not have overlooked 
how close was the connection between his influence 
abroad and the eri'dit of his administration at home. 
But I do not lay stress on this. 1 confine 
myself exelusiA’dy to jMetternich’s action in Europe, 
and it is there th.at I recognise his mistakes — mis- 
takes which 1 condemn, not as an advocate of a 
different system, but from his own })oint of view. 

* In isr>3, a year before hi.s <leaili, the J*imcc said to me in DruHtlcn; * Look at 
the people of (Jotlni., good, wcll-ineaniiig peoi)le, but bankrupt.* To which I 
answered in my loinhi.st voice, his deafness having greatly increased : ‘ Yes, they are 
bankrupt indeed, but they have credit.* 
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. How often has it been said in modern times tliat 
Austria is the empire of improbabilities ! At the 
proper place, iji the second part of my Memoirs, 
I have pointed out that those who most frequently 
quote that saying’, are least justified in making it 
a reproach. Another saying has often impressed 
itself upon me. In many periods of the history of 
Austria one miglit call it ‘ the country of contradic- 
tions.’ Thus we find in the Metternicli era constant 
su-spicion and calm inditierenee Hourishijig side by 
side. 

The July J ’evolution was not unforeseen. In 
the weeks i)rece(ling it I was at the Boliemian 
watering-})laecs wlien various di[)]oinatists happened 
to be tliere, and tlu'y often spoke of the impending 
conflict. Tlio Frencli Minister at Dresden belonged 
to one of the greatest and ohlest families of his 
country, and was an intimate friend of the Prince de 
Polignae. In (‘onse(|uenee of what he heard at 
Dresden, he thought himself bound to warn his 
GovernnKjnt i’e[)eatedly against the expected violation 
of the Charto. I’olignac suftered him to do so for a 
time, but at last warned him that he was in danger of 
injuring his careei’. The Minister took the hint, and 
as soon as the Ordonnaa<;cs were issued, ho wrote a 
congratulatory despatch. I*’’s document fell into the 
hands of the provisional Go.enmient, and then liis 
career indeed canu; to an end. If JJresden was aware 
of what was inq)ending, Vienna must have been still 
more so, and must have been convinced i>f the trutli 
that the success of the revolution would grievously 
injure the existing system, which depended on the 
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principle of legitimacy. Nothing would have been 
more advisable than a timely understanding with 
the t)ther great Cabinets, and nothing would have 
1)0011 easier, considering the close and intimate 
relations in which they then stood to each other. 
But no ! that same Oljnnpian rejiose was preserved 
whicli later on insjiired the rejily to Kadetzky when 
ho asked for reinforcements : ‘ L’ltalie est un mot 
geograph ique.’ 

In tiu; liftli chujiter of Metternich’s postlmmous 
papers arc to ho found the dospatiihes w'hieh he 
addressed to tlio Emjicror from Konigswart after the 
outbreak of the July llevolution. We learn from 
those documents, as well as from ])rcccding letters, 
that Mettornich was prepared for tlie (.''oup d’l^tat, 
and was not against it, hut that he liad doubts as to 
the vigour and cajiaeity of those who were to 
carry it out. 1 therefore feel only the more justified 
in venturing to say what I have said about the in- 
activity and carelessness then prevailing. Nor does 
my o})inion lose in force from the following words in 
one of the despatches : 

‘ T have just received the eue.losed jiaper from 
France. Its contents show that revolution in its 
worst form is victorious in .Paris. This fact d^mon- 

r 

strates two truths : firstly, that the Ministry was 
mistaken in its ehoice of means ; so<,*ondly, that I 
was in the right when drawing the attention of the 
Cabinets for more than two years to the threatening 
aspect of atf'airs. Unfortunately my voice was lost 
in the desert’ 

If we find it difficult to conceive how the voice of 
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Prince Metternicb could liave been ‘lost in the 
desert’ in those days, wc arc mot on tlio otlier liand 
by the question as to what the ol)ject of that warn- 
ing was to have been. It could hardly have been 
a joint remonstrance in Paris, because it was not 
the undertaking then contemplated in that city, but 
its possibly unsuccessful execution, that roused 
the Chancellor’s apprehension. Xor could eventual 
measures of self-defence have been di.seus.sed. Tin; 
only ])rccaution likely to Ixj sui:eessful was not 
taken — I mean the timely understanding of the 
Cjibinets as to a cominou and therefore im])ressive 
attitude in ease ‘revolution in its worst form ’ should 
break out with its eonsecpient new oi'der of things ; 
and as this evc'iiluality had been foreseen two years 
])reviously by Ibhiee iMetternich, as lu; himself said, 
there was full time for taking the requisite measures, 

I made a stay in Paiis shortly after the July Re- 
volution, a?id lat(;r on, in the yi'ars l8.‘hS to 1841, I 
was Soci-etary of Legation there; and I. there- 
fore had many opportunities of ac(iuainting myself 
with what took place before and after that event. 
The attitiule of the Diplomatic Corjiswas Jiot passive, 
but vacillating (which was far wor.se) ; :md it had a 
decisive inlluence on the course of events. Among 
those who Avere then Amba sador.s, several wore lidly 
conscious of the impox'tance of the moment, but W(;i'e 
prevented from action l>y the universal want of instruc- 
tions, to which was added tlic remarkable circumstance 
that the representative of the very sovereign who was 
most oppo.scd from the beginning to the monarchy 
of Louis Philippe, and who continued so until its 
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fall, was tlic least inclined to take any measures, 
though tlio initiative foil u]K)n liiin as the ‘Doyen.^ 
of the diploiiiatie body. 

There was no telegraphic eonununication in those 
days. l)ut special eouriers would have sufKcod to 
hi'ing about such unanimity in the representations 
o1‘ the Ambassadors that it would have forced the 
Duke of Orleans to reflect. Before the days of 
Julv. an initiative- taken bv Austria in this sense 
would have niei-ived the consent and applause of all 
the other [lowers exce])t I'lnglaiid. But Louis 

I’lii.'ipjie has in many i-espects not been placed 
historically in tlio [m)[)er light. The reproach 
levelled at him by the Boyalists tliat he (;ons[)ired 
against (^hailes X, who had been his benefactor 
in spite of the memory of l*hili])[)(' Dgalite, is devoid 
of truth ; but it is true that he could have prevented 
the dethronement of the elder line, if he liad declared 
firmly and at the right moiui-nt to tin- leadei's of the 
movement, many of whom were intimate with him, 
that lu- would not accept the crown if it were taken 
from Cha 'les X. It is well known that at first 
it was (liHii uIt to persuade him to take over the 
fjienh'nunrr < rnlc, and to acce[)t the election. 
Although In was juit wanting in personal courage, 
as he provi'd in the very serious insurrection of Juno 
18 ;kJ, still lie was not a man to ex[iose himself to 
unne(;essarv dangei-, and the certainty that he would 
find Europe mort- than averse to him as King, wdioroas 
lie would enjoy thi- (andideiice of all the Pow'ers 
as Kegeut, would not Iwive been without effect. 
A war undertaken by France to enforce the recogni- 
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"tioh of the new Government would not have been 
probable, and would certainly ha^'o been by no means 
formidable, considerini^ the vast HU|)erif)rity of the 
opposed forces. 

On the other hand, it was wise; of Metternieh to 
agree witli Beilin in resisting the plan of armed 
intervention in favour of tlie detlironed Bourbons, 
which was demanded in otlier (juarters, as in the 
most fav(turahle case not mucli could have been 
expected from a Kestoration carried out for the third 
time at the point of the bayonet. But wliat was 
neither inti.'lligil)le nor excusable was the neglect to 
take a<lviintnge of an inciilent which would liave 
warranted tlie interference of the Ihiwers without 
aggri's.sjen. and wliich would luiva; made France the 
attacking party if wav had ensued. Tlie Belgian 
llevolutioii, which thmi hrolo' out, ('xtmuled to Luxem- 
burg, a portion of the territory of the Gei inanic Con- 
federation. In that case- imnu'diate intervention 
would have bi'eii Justifiahlo, and the Powens could 
have oeeupiial not only the Grand-Duchy, but also 
Belgium, then an integral portion of the Kingdom of 
the Xetherlands. Nobody will be inclined to main- 
tain that a measure wliich would have been supported 
not merely by Austria, }*rus.sia, and the ( knifcdi'ration, 
but also by Russia, wouid have been likely to meet 
with the resistance of F' iice. Berhaps it will be 
objected that I have forgotten the I’olish Insurrection. 
By no means. That event took jdace two months 
later ; and if tin; above step had been taken, the 
Russian Army would have been in the Kingdom 
of Poland bufoie the in.siirroction was ready to break 
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out. It i.s doubtful whsit turn tlie affairs of Prance 
herself would have taken; but it is certain that the 
prestige of the system which had been so deeply 
undermined by the July Jiexolution would have 
assumed a very different foian from that which it 
really aecpiired. T repeat that I do not feel myself 
called upon to defend that sy.stem. From a certain 
2)oint of view, indeed, every system may be justified, 
and may claim ajiju'oval, but only wlieii its e.xecution 
is co)isistent a?id energetic. 

I now return to the years when I was still in my 
twenties. 

Next to diplomacy I had also studied Internal 
Administration, and became ‘ Asse,ssor ' in the •' Landes- 
direktion.’ At the same time I was ‘ Koniglieher 
Kammerjunker,’ and in conse(|uence connected with 
the Court. This multijdicity of offices [)rocured me. 
my first mission, of which 1 shall give .'<ome details, 
as they recall the menioi v of the old Court life of the 

t/ «/ 

last century. In the year the then Prince co- 

Kegeiit, afti't’wards King Frederick Augustus, 
married Princess ]\raria of Pavaria, twiii-si.ster of the 
Archduchess So^ihia. This i-vcnt had to be jtn'Ceded 
by a soh'iim pro|)osal of marriage, and .1 was 
a 2 t})ointed to ac<-ompany the high Court official who 
was entru.st'sl with tin; mission. In those titiios it 
will scai’cely be believed when I .say that we took five 
days to go in a special post-chaise with four horses 
from Dresden to Munich. My esteemed chief, who 
travelled in a <lress eoat and silk hat, obliging me to 
do the same, hold eveiy morning a sort of reception 
at which 1 alone was prc.sent, and he insisted pn 
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dinner and supper being served with duo slowness and 
ceremony. On the first day we just managed to 
arrive at Zwickau, on the second at Bayreutli, on the 
third at liatisbon, ou the fourth at Landshut, and on 
the fifth at Municli. One day at Munich I came 
home late and ovci'slept myself the next morning. 
When I awoke, I saw my chief before me in his 
dressing-gown, taking two steps backwards and say- 
ing: ‘Most serene and most gracious king’ — thus 
using me as a sort of dummy before wliieh he re- 
hearsed his speech. Of this estinnxble man, wlio was 
the very incarnation of etiquette, but who showed me 
much kindness, 1 preserve a pleasing recollection, and 
wlien I liad made,! my mark as a. Minister, f did not 
disturb his conviction that tlu; Ibundation of my 
fortune was laid in that ^[unich mission. Another 
reminiscence of Dresihm Coiu’t life here occurs to me. 
Tn tile first years aftei’ 1830 even at Court old tilings 
had somewhat yiidded to new; and among other 
innovations, guests were idlowid to apjiear at the 
Ckiurt balls in tronsi-rs. After the marriage abox'e 
referriid to, severer rulc.s were enforced, and knee- 
breeches weiv revived. On tliis subject 1 once said 
in the ])rescnec of the Court (./hamberlain, who Avas 
otherwise my friend: • Wliat a good time that was 
when we were, allowed to appear at Court in 
trousers ! ’ He ilew at me 1 1 a towering passion, and 
said: ‘Trousers! I. gave you credit for greater 
attachment to the I loyal E’amily !’ 

Towards the cJo.se of that same vear 1 833, I 
undertook a long journey tlirough Switzerland, 
France, and England, and cUrly in I8;?() I entered on 
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■my duties as Secretary of Legation at Berlin, wher^ 
I remairKul two years. I lioj)e to prove later on 
that the accusation of hostility to Prussia which has 
hocn so persistently made against mo, i.s most unjust ; 
and it woidd he ditfieult to show that it arose from 
my resideiiee in Jh-rliji. for the social intercourse 
J there enji»yed was most agreeable, and I may say 
that 1 was regri'tted wheiJ I left. My hntky star 
deertied that in these two years of a very uneventful 
time, tin- \ isit to llerliii of the Dukes of Orleaps 
and Xemoiirs took ])laee, a visit that only passed 
off favoitralily owing to the authoritative interferenee 
of Krederiek William Til with his family and society. 
How many things have changed in that com])aratively 
short time of thirty years! When I think of IHJto 
and lcS(in I Tlu' I\ing of IVussia fully carmed for war, 
allied against Austria with tlni last King of Sai’dinia, 
who ])laeed himself as King <»f Italy on the thrones of 
his exiled felhtw sovereigns ! And then to reflect on 
1 : 

In those days Berlin was, almost more than 
Vienna, tlu' home of the striete.st legitimacy. Some 
French families wm'e to be found tlx'ie, of veiy pro- 
vmuiua'd h-gitimist views, and on friendly t('rm.s with 
the (k)mt and the Aristocracy. The results of the 
Belgian lb va.lutien. too, were naturally felt at Berlin 
more keenly tlam els(;wltere, the Queen of the Nether- 
lands laing a sister of Frederick William III, 
one of his daughbas being married to Prince 
Frederick, and oni of his sons to ]’rinees.s Marianne 
of the Netherlands. Anumg the embassie.s in Berlin 
none were more the eentn; of everything that 
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legitimist and absolute than that of King 
Charles Albert of Sardinia. The einoys of Don 
Carlos, were often to be seeii at the Sardinian embassy, 
and the following occurrence is very characteristic 
of the regime ol Turin at that time. A Count 
Villette, a young man of high culture; and progressive 
ideas, was then Secretary of Legation to the 

embassy. He was appointed Cliarge d’Aftaires 
during a prolonged leave of absence; of his chief, and 
sent Irequent despatches to Turin. These doS])ate.hes 
were not read by tlu; Foreign Minister, but the 

envoy on his n'turn hastened to inform his 

(xovernnient of tlie dangerous and subversive views 
of the Secretai'v. I’ln; result was that the latter 
■was ri'calhal and dismissed. The gi'eat ci'inie of 
Count A^dlette consisted in tlu' fact that he had 

interested hiinstdl in the nature and advantao’cs 
of tiu' Pruss()-( {o'lnaii Z<)llvi‘n‘in, and had even 
liiiitod at the advisnhility of’ a. similar institution for 
Italy. Wlicii th(^ P)‘inO(‘ss Klizahotli Saxony 
married the J)uke of (leiioa in 1850 , I enquired after 
my old friend \'^illetto of tlie o’entlenieii wlu) 
aceompmiiefl the Duke to Orfisden. The answer 
was: ‘He is in Parliament, and is a member of 
the extreme Right.' 

And war witli Austria' Who eould luive ventur(‘d, 

I do not say to s])eak, bu:, even to thiidc of sucli an 
eventuality ! In those days Vioiuia did not take hints 
from Berlin ; but nothing took places in Berlin with- 
out the knowledge and approval of Pri»ioc Aretternieli, 
and nobody dreamt of finding in tliat circiiinstaiico 
anything derogatory to Prussia. 
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The visit of the Frotich Princes to the Prussian 
capital makes me I'evort to tlic theme, discussed 
above, of tlie .attitude of the Cabinets towards the 
Revolution of July. (‘onsiderini>' tl)e circumstances 
whicli I have just described as o.visting in Berlin, 
that visit was a bold move, but successful, thanks to 
the fiiamiess of the Kijijjf, and thanks also, as justice 
compels nu! to admit, to the discreet .and Aviuning 
manners of the Brinces themseh es. This good result 
Avas in no slight measure brought about bj' the high 
position the French Andtass<ador, M. liresson, had 
acquired in the fiivour of Prince Wittgenstein, Avho 
was the King's must intimate friend and his constant 
jiartner at whist. But as eA’eryAvhore else, and even 
more at Berlin than in otlusr [tlaces, French and 
lielgi an di[)lomacy laboured under the disads’antage 
of the interdict of Europe, .secretly but etl'ectively 
carried out. As the attitmle of the Courts and 
Cabinets of Furope befori' and dui'ing the July 
Revolution. Avas lamentably Aveak : .so after that event 
it Avas neiilu r wise no]- dignitied. Instead of the 
swor<l wliicli tlic l\)Wcrs iicitlicv drew nor wisliud to 
\lia\v, tlicy wei'e lavisli of tlicir uccdlc-jioiuts. The 
Uoru .v inutriiiiiiiniiJ Avhich was set up ag.ainst the new' 
French Monarchy was not the only barrier erected, 
and it moi( 1\ jnovoked tAvo results: firstly, the 
Alliance of the We.sterii .Powers, Avhich, as England 
had honestl)' acci'pteil the ncAV state of things in 
France, Avas im.'Aitable, and Avhich became incon- 
A'enicnt for the interests of the so-called Northern 
PoAvers, especially in Belgium, Spain and Portugal ; 
and socondl}", the February Revolution, Avhich became 
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ev6n more iuconvenicut, and which noting prepared 
.so .effectually as the inadecpiate {)o.sition with regard 
to foreign Powers of the new French Alonarcliy. It 
may indeed be safeh* asserted that the alarms and 
injuries caused by tlic Second Ein])ire (to Austria 
notably) may bo traced to the same source ; for they 
resulted from the lesson which the aspiring Emperor 
of the Frencli had learnt from the history of the 
patient King of tlie Frencli. 
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mills. — Ml'MCII.- LONDON. 

At tlio l)oi>inniu_<( of the yetu- 1 808 I was moved from 
Berlin to Paris, whore 1 remainetl until 1841. 

[n those days there were no railways to Paris ; and 
railways have ehano'cd Paris very much to its disad- 
vantage. There were only a limited number of 
strangers, who wore chioHy of the distinguished class, 
whereas now tliej'e are shoals of visitors from the 
provinces and from other countries. In that good old 
time there wei-e spacious seats in the theatres ; and in 
the re.staurants each jierson had his table to himself. 
If the dilferenee between past and present is very 
apparent to the ordinary touri.st, it is yet more 
so to him who seeks society in the French capital. 
It contains now as then eminent men, and amiable 
and witty women, but manners are changed, and what 
gave Parisian life its great charm — the saloiis and 
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little dinners — has disappeared. English customs have 
been introduced c very where. A^ery late d in n ei’s, wh i cl i 
make it difficult to go to the theatre ; the fashiotj of 
returning from the country so late that one has to do 
without society when one most wants it ; residence in 
town during the hot months, when one is half stifled 
in the over-crcjwded and brilliantly lighted rooms (in 
England they at least open tl»e windows, which are kept 
rigorously closed in Paris); great dinners of at least 
twenty-four people ; and crowded ‘ at homes.’ In old 
times the French families seldom received more than 
six or eight peo[)lo at dinner, so that all could join in 
the convc'rsation. The sahm was not then, as now, a 
roce})tion where visitors come and go in rapid 
succession. At the more (.•(dehrated salons, the 
entrance to which ro<|uirod more than a more intro- 
duction, the restricted circle nud regularly under the 
auspices of a lady gifted with the necessary accom- 
plishments ; and, as at small dinners, with general 
conversation, an rain (In Jhi. Elderly ladies Avho no 
longer went into the world held their rece[)ti()ns every 
evening in the so-called ananf, soiree, and one was 
certain tt) lind at .some of the.se rece[)tions a person of 
prominent position. Thus Mole was to be mot at the 
Comte.sse Ca.stellane’s, Pasquicr at the Cointesse 
Boigne’s, Guizot at the I’rincess Lieven’s. Such 
circles are no longer to be h und. That Paris remains 
nevertheless the most agreeable residence in the world, 
that one feels keen regret at leaving it, I know 
from experience. But it may be imagined what an 
excellent .school for reflned manners and mental im- 
provement the Paris of those days was. 
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At the time wlicn T was Secretary of Legation, 
it was still the custom for the Secretary to have free 
quarters in the Minister’s house. When there 
were personal ditteivnces, tliis arrangement had itiJ 
(lisadvautagos, and it has gradually fallen into 
desuetude. J had the go<)«l fortune to be on the best 
terms with my two chiefs and their families, and can 
only s])eak with gratitude of their kindness. In Berlin 
it was Oeneral von JVfinckwitz, who had formerly been 
my supei'ior as Minister of Foreign Affairs ; in 
Pai'is, J’rivy (^ouncellor Baron K«inneritz: they both 
had very good po,sitions in society, which could not bo 
otherwise than useful to me. The latter especially' 
was a great favourite after a long residence isi the 
French capital. I did not then foresee that his 
youngest son, a boy' a few years (dd, would one day 
be my son-in-law and an excellent Minister of Finance. 

In (ither respects, too, I had, as the French say, 
<h' lo rlKoice. 1 was twice (diarge d’Alfaircs in 
Paris, and tluaigh it could not be; said that there 
were any negotiations between France and Saxony, 
?ny ]»osition inought me into direct communication 
with two Ministers whose names arc historical — 
Marshal Soult and (luizot. 1. have some I’ecollection 
of the time when tin.' latter was in ofKce. He took 
the place o( Thiers in 1 840, after Louis Philippe, in 
view' of the united attitude of the Cr<'.at Powers 
against France, had used the saying uttered later on 
by Gambetta snanicitrc on demi’ttir ’ — in the manner 
of Marshal MacMalion, applying the ‘ .soumettre ’ to 
himself and the ‘ demetf re” to his Minister. At the 
time when the song ‘ They shall not have the free 
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German Rhine’ was written, Thiers opened an 
unsuccessful Chauvinistic campaign against Germany. 
Some think the starting-point of this campaign, 
namely, his policy in the Egyptian Question, was a 
mistaken one ; but this is by no means certain. It 
was the obvious polic}’- of Russia to maintain Turkey 
in such a position that she should be in want of pro- 
tection ; but whetlier those who, like the Cabinets in 
London and Vienna, wished to sec Turkey full of 
vitality and energy, would not liave done bettor to let 
things take their course and suffer Mehemet Ali to 
make hijiiself master of Constantinople, is an open 
question. 

Tlie political excitement then prevalent in Paris 
was great ; the French felt keenly the humiliation 
they had brought upon themselves, and Guizot, after 
accepting the IVesidemty of the Council, did not lie 
on a bed of roses. [ romembor having hoard it said 
more than once : II cii n, pour troia semameti. But 
the three weeks became seven years. How often that 
saying recurred to me later on, when I took charge of 
the Ministry in the excited times of IB49, and was told 
that it would only last a fortnight, whereas it lasted, 
not seven years as with Guizot, but seventeen years. 

The events which at that time took place in 
France were in every T-espect extraordinary. 
Because Egyptians and Tu.ks were fightiqg in Asia, 
Paris had to bo fortified ; and without awaiting the 
votes of the Chamber, Thiers had the audacity to cut 
down the trees in the Bois de Boulogne, so dear to 
the Parisians. It was almost more extraordinary 
that when the warlike Minister had resigned and the 
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pacific Minister had entered office, the latter carried on 
the fortifications more vigorously than over, demanding 
and receiving large concessions from the Chambers for 
the purpose of surrounding Paris with a number of 
forts, to which a circular wall, an ‘ enceinte continue,' 
had to be added, that it might not appear to the people 
that Paris was to be bombarded durinff a riot. 

O 

Guizot, a man of the .strictest integrity in ])rivate 
matters, hurl laxer principles when the means of 
government won; in qiu'stion. I was present when 
these sarcastic; words escaped him : ‘ Aujourd’hui nous 
avons gagnc! cin(| couviction.s.’ 1 mot him twice 
afterwards, first in 1848 after his flight to London, 
when ho wrongly predicted that the As.semblde 
Nationalc!, then about to be elected, would be com- 
posed of the dregs of all anarchical elements ; and 
secondly in Paris in 1 878, .shortly before his death. 
1 met tlic' Comte do Paris in his hou.se, and my 
appearance made the Comte exclaim : ‘ Iferc are two 
Protestant.'-- who wore fonncrly the Prime Ministers 
of two great ( hitholic countries.’ 

Some other I'emarkable events oceurn'd during my 
stay in Paris. \ witnc.s.scd the great i-iot in the 
month of May 1 8.80, and was within an inch of being 
shot. ‘ -Do not meddle with what is not your business,’ 
is a wi.so .-/>ying, which I utterly forgot, allowing 
myself to be led by my curiosity into the midst of the 
troops and the rioters. I was present at the trial 
which was ludd in conseciueuce of the riot before the 
Chambre des Pairs. I .saw Barbes and Blanqui at the 
bar — that very bar at which Napoleon III appeared 
the following year after the Boulogne incident. 
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At the end of 1841, I received iny fii'st indepen- 
dent post as Charj^e d’Affaires at Munich. 

I cannot conclude these I’cniinisccncos of Paris 
without mentioning the Court. Even the adversaries 
of the Orleans family must own that its members 
have personally much that is sympathetic and 
attractive, and have never omitted to do graceful 
and ])leasing things. Thus, although I then occupied 
a subordinate position, 1 was invited before my 
departure to dine with the Jioyal Family at St 
Cloud. The King was quite a bourgeois on such 
occasions, and e;irved himself, a task to whi(*h he was 
!iot etpial, HO that it could perhaj)s be .said of him 
‘ ([u’il savait mieux trancher les diflicultes quo Ics 
viandes.’ Mis awkwardness caused an accident to 
befiill iiK!, wliich was fortunately not attended with 
any bad eonsecpKmco.s. A dish of ham was handed 
to me, and 1 took a .slice to which another slice 
was hanging. Jt fell on the dress of the Queen, 
ne.xt to whom I was seated, but her Majo.sty did not 
notice it. I did not lose my ])rescncc of mind, and 
the moment the Queen was looking another way, 1 
made a bold move and seized the slice of ham and 
put it in my coat pocket. Memorable to mo were 
the last words that Queen Marie Amelic uttered 
when I told her how sor.. I was to leave Paris : 
‘ You will see that you will end your career in Paris,’ 
g. prophecy that has boon fultilled. 

In Munich more had to be done than merely t(t 
observe and to take an interest in the adairs of the 
country. A groat deal of trouble was given me 
especially by railway matters. The treaty about 
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the Nliruher^- Leipzig lino was already concluded, 
but its ox'oeution at first met witli jjroat difficulties 
in the Bavarian Chamber. Later on there were 
negotiations about tlie construction of the Bamberg- 
AscliafFenburg lint;, in wliich Saxony took great 
interest, in opposition to the Nurnborg-Wlirzburg 
line, which was carried out in later years. My 
Arunieli residence was coeval with the latter years of 
the rciign of Louis I, wdio, in spite of his oddities, was 
a sovereign of marked mental powei’ and decided 
energy. TIi(‘ Lola IMontcz episode oeeurrcsl .sooi» 
after my dej)artui‘ii from the Bavarian capital. With- 
out her. King Jiouis would not have boon forced to 
abdicate, and if he had remained on the tbrom! in 
1848 , it is senreely to be doubbal that he, the German 
Prinec! ‘ par exeellonce,’ wouhl have been chosen 
Emperttr at Frankfort, and J am certain that ho 
would not have n'fused the Imperial crown. A 
transi(!nt but highly interc'.sting period would thus 
have hem added to the .annals of the nineteenth 
eentuiy. 

During my stay at Munich the regime of the 
clericals was jjaramount, and had a representative in 
the Minister Aliel, who had no rival in the Chamber 
so far as chxpxene.' was concormid. Viale Prohl was 
the Paj)al >11111010. He afttirwards became a Cardinal 
and Xuncio at Vienna, and negotiated the Austrian 
Concordat with Gardinal Bauscher. 

1 was on fin* most friendly teiins with Cardinal 
Viale Prelii, ami was vividly rmnindod of him in 
Paris by Cardinal Czacki. My predecessor, 
following the e.vamiile of hi,s. Pru.s.siaa colleague, 
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had perhaps meddled too much with tlio affairs of the 
Bavarian Protestants, and by so doing instead of 
benefiting tliein, only made them feel the ill-temper 
which was meant for their protectors. I was of 
opinion that I should do better to abstain from such 
intervention, unless 1 should ])c directed to intervene 
by my Government, which was not the case. That 
this attitude disposed Iferr Abel favourably towards 
mo was of u.so to my Government in the railway 
question, and the fricndshi[) of the Nuncio was 
valuable to me personally. 1 married at Munich the 
daughter of the late General Bai’on von Jordan, who 
was a Protestant, but whose children were bi’ought U]) 
in the religion of their mother, a Counte.ss Sandizell, a 
Catholic. i\Iy bride was a Catholic, and in those days 
m» priest could be found to sole.mnizo a marriage be- 
tween a Catholic and a Protestant unless a promise wei’e 
given that the childnm shouhl be brought up in tin'. 
Church of fiome. This conce.ssion I refu.sed to grant ; 
but I pointed out that the ceremony in the Prote.stant 
Church would suHice, as the (ilatholic Church cou.sid- 
ered a J’rotestant marriage as u sacrament, which was 
proved by the fired, that a ( •atholic. could not marry a 
divorced Proto, stant. I owe it to my illustrious and 
reverend [)ativ)n that my wife’s relatives, with fi;\v 
cxecption.s, yielded to ♦’i is view, and that I had as 
witnes.ses in the Prote.stant Church, two J’rotestaiits 
and forty Catholics. Twenty years later 1 had to 
assist in de.stroying the work* which the Cardinal had 
looked upon as the crowning glory of his life, though 
he himself did not live to see mv ingratitude. 

* Thu Coiicordsit. 
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In 184G I was appointed llcsidont Minister in 
Ijondon. Enoland is the country where I passed the 
greatest j)art of iny career as a di})louiatist ; two years 
as Saxon Resident Minister, seven as Austrian 
Ainljassador, and during various intermediate periods 
as Pleni])ot('ntiary of tlio flermanic Confedc'ration, 
and on other shorter missions. F can truly say that 
I ha\'e always loohed Tipon England as my .second 
lioiiK!. Wheiie\’er 1. \isit my friends in England 
(a pleasuie F <‘aniK)t (h'liy myself), my heart rejoices 
at the sight of Dover. Others have doubtless had a 
similar t'xperieiic('. Whether it be the magnificent 
hospitality that one finds in T‘]ngland, or the loyal 
attachment one meets with, there is a homely feeding 
abmit th(‘ country which attracts the visitor in spite 
of the dreary monotony of English life land the 
lack of amusemumt. 

At the time (*f my first London mission, two 
eminent chaiacters were .still living; the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Ideel. As foianerly in 
Paris, so now in London, I had the gooil fortune to be 
present at interesting events. The chief of these was 
Sir R(d)ert 1 ‘eel’s victory on the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and his defeat on the Irish Coercion Rill which 
oe(;urn'd shortly alL'i wards. When his former sup- 
j)oi’tors brought about this defeat by their union with 
the Whigs, fhus avenging themselves for his having 
carried the; (/orn Laws Fhll by a similar coalition, he 
made an eloquent speeeli, in which he consoled himself 
for his defeat by the thought that the poor would 
bless him when tluiy ate their bread. He might have 
said the same of the gourmet a, for the duties on wine 
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were lowered at the same time ; and this, I may add, 
had the curious effect of reducing the consumption of 
wine in England. Not unjustly was it then charged 
against Peel, and the charge has since been revived, 
that he could have realised his philantivropie views 
equally well if he had loft it to the Liberal Ministry 
to introduce and carry the Corn Laws Pill, as it was 
the Liberal vote which enabled it to be passed when 
he voted for it witli liis si.xty followers, the so-called 
Peclites. In resolving to attach his name to the 
measure he caus('d a split in his party, which has 
never since been obliterated. From that moment 
there woie no longer any Tories or Whigs, but Con- 
servatives and Liberals. In botli quarters oppor- 
tunism lias taken tlio [ilace of old party traditions. 

Soon afti‘1’ my ajqiointment a treaty had for the 
first time to be negotiated between Saxony and 
England for tin.' protection of* literary copyright, 
in connection with one concluded bv Prussia with 

V 

special considei’ation for the Leipzig book-market. 
Another negotiation with which I was entrusted 
immediately after related to the postage between 
Englaml and Saxony. The cost of a letter 
between the two countries, which is now twenty 
pfennigs, was then one shilling {ten silber- 
gi'oschen), and of thai sum the Saxon Post Office 
received one quarter (two-and-a-half silbergvosclien). 
The Euglksh I’ost Office wished to reduce the rate ; 
Saxony offered no objection, providcfl the two-and a- 
half silbergro.schcn continued to bo paid. It retjuired 
a vast deal of time and trouble before a compromise 
-was effected. 
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At that time I obtained an insight into a move- 
ment, not emanating from tlie lower hut from the 
upper circles, which was a forerunner of the 
agitation for Gorman Unity of 1848. In this 
movement the eliief participators were Baron 
Stockmur, tlio well-known author of the ‘\A\\i of the 
Prince Consort ’ ; my Prussian colleague, the not 
less fi'o(piently mentioned Chevalier do Jhinsen ; and 
finally the Queen’s stepbrother. Prince Leiningen, 
who was in 1848 the first ‘ Keiehs-Ministor-Presi- 
dent’; and all these grouped themselves round 
Prince Albert. Their views were decidedly 
favouraldc to Pi'ussia, and d(;cidedly lu)stile to 
Austria. I have always found tlu' governments of 
the petty German States and the heads <jf the 
mediatised families most strongly in favour of 
German unity under Prussian supremacy. T do not 
maintain, as \ haw heard others maintain, that the 
motive of these aspiratituis was the lowering of the 
position of the German Central States, and especially 
of the King<loms, and their equalisation with the 
minor territories of the Confederation ; hut it is 
certain that this consideration eontiibuted to make 
the parties concerned favourable to a new formation 
of Germany. 

T di» not hesitate to include in my reminiscences 
slight events that may amu.se my reader. I have 
sometimes been rcq>roached with writing too much, 
and I hope that it will not be ascribed to self praise 
when I say that wherever I was accredited, I 
occupied myself iiot only with political questions, but 
also with internal adjuinistration ; and that I wrote^ 
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V- circumstantial reports on those subjects. Once I 
wrote a lengthy document on English schools, and 
two of my colleagues, who had road it at my house, 
asked permission to take copies of it. After a time 
they confessed that they had received highly 
laudatory despatches from home, wlicreas I had 
received no acknowledgment from Dresden. I had 
then a Swcdisli colleague, a most agreeable com- 
panion, but who could not be accused, like myself, of 
excessive love of wiiting. He Avas very fond of 
looking at my despatclies, and occasionally of using 
them. Wlien the Schleswiii'-Holstoin movement 
broke out .simultaneously with tlic February Revolu- 
tion, 1 of course treated this movement entirely from 
the German point of view, wliereas it is well known 
that Sweden esj)oused the cause of Denmark. One 
morning my colleague came to me in the greatest 
excitement ; ‘ You liave got me into a line lix ! I 

have ju.st received a letter from my jVIinister to ask 
me if 1 Iiave gone mad ! ’ 

1 will hero add a singular coincidence whicli 
occurred in LcuKbm at the end of 1847. Prince 
Louis Na])()]eon took refuge in England after his 
flight from Ham about tlie same time; as I arrived in 
London. He had great diflieulty in gaining access 
to aristocratic circIo.s. cv. new club, tlie (A)vcntry 
Club, was founded in J847, in the same liouse in 
Piccadilly which is now occujjied by the St James’ 
Club. It was founded for the purpose of receiving 
foreigners, and especially members of the diplomatic 
Corps, as j^aying members — other clubs, like the 
Travellers’ and the Athenmum, receiving foreigners 
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as visitors only. Priiico Louis Xapoleoii was a 
candidate for election to tlic Coventry Club ; the 
French Chargd d’ Affaires dul his best to prevent the 
Prince’s admission, and he was blackballed by three 
votes. A year later, almost t<> tli<‘ very day, he 
received six million votes. 



CHAPTER TV’ 

ISJS 

THK PHHUI'.VKV l.-KVOM TIOV .VVD TIIH VK.VK I.H-IH. — MV FIltST BfT 
IMPKIiFKCT M>I*(»I.NTMK\T AS MIVIKTKU.- -I IIW’OMK KVVOY AT 
BKUrJN'. 

In one of tlu' preceding <*lia])ters [ liave, while 
explaining the dilleience between the Revolution of 
July and that of Eel)ruary, (.’xprossed tin; opinion that 
the first was of pundy Ereneh, and the latter fiu‘ moi'e 
of European, origin. It would indeed otherwise have 
been difficult to undei’stand how a King, whose rule 
was always strictly constitutional (whatever may be 
said against Guizid’s system ), could have been 
dethroned because* the n nice had forbidden some- 
banquets in favour of electoral reform. As to the 
oft-repeated explanation of internal eorruption, it is 
ridiculous to maintain that such a re\olution could 
have been brought about merely because there were 
'some scandalous tiials, and a man of noble iiirth had 
murdered his wife. The true date of its ccmimeiice- 
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mcnt is not 1848 but 1847. In that year the feeble- 
ness of the ijroat Governments became apparent to 
tlie European party of agitation, and from that 
moment tlie first trivial cause (sucli as the Parisian 
conflict really avus) sufficed for the outbreak. The 
bankruptcy (d* the Mctternich system took place neither 
at Vienna in the days of Afarch, nor in Thiris, but in 
Switzerland in the previous year. This is not the 
pv()j)er moment to enter into details about tbe Swiss 
Gonstituiion, a question which was then very pro- 
minent. It is my conviction that Austria and Franco 
Avere right in pi'inei])le when, relying on Treaties, they 
regarded the guarantee of neutrality as conditional on 
the maintenance of the Constitution of tbe Cantons; 
tliougli it must be admitted tliatthe Cabinet of Vienna 
had plaeed itself above treaties by the aimexatitm of 
the Free State.! of CrucoAV. 

That peri(Kl Avas the much-extolled era of 
‘ jerinciples ’ : it miglit more justly be called ‘the era 
of (!oiitradietioii.s.’ After the occurrences in Galicia, 

1 Avill not too severely reproach the Austrian Govern- 
ment for fill! CracoAV Agreement, but it had to bo 
reinembon!tl Avhen Austria demanded respect of 
Treaties from t!)<‘ SAviss, a demand Avhich she Avas 
finally obliged to relinquish, not AA’ith the firmness 
of volition, but Avith the resignation of .submission. 
The course of events has proved hoAV mistaken was 
her judgmcnit of tbe political side of the question, 
Avhich AA’us the ojdy practical one, Avhen she considered 
the abolition of the old Cantonal Constitution as the 
starting point of revolutionary movements. After 
the February Revolution broke out, there were many 
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disturbances in German} and Italy , but Switzerland 
"remained the most quiet of countries. Worse, how- 
ever, than this error of appreciation wore Austiia’s 
etrors in action When both Fiance and Austria 
had oncouraj^od by e\er} poshible means the rosiet- 
ance of the Cantons of the Sondeibund (this was 
done, indejiendently of the lani>iuu>e of the Govern- 
ments, especially tlnoui>h the zeal of their agents, 
who belonged to the cleiical paity), the threat of 
armed intervention, on vvliK'h the Sondeibund paity 
had the light to rclv, ended in the povvt'is merely 
allowing things to take their couise Vienna c\- 
plaim d this conduct by sav ing that there was no 
certainty of Fionch co-opciatiou. Faiis had, in a 
reversf‘d sense, the* same excuse, altliough tin* French 
euteitaiiud the liveliest s^mpathv for the Sondor- 
bund ‘It IS iinpossil)I(> that we can alluvv^ so 
iniquitous, odious and biutal an act to be accom- 
plished,’ said to UK the old Hue de Hrogliix then 
French Ambassadoi in London 

I by no means oveilook the inlhiential pait placed 
by the Spanish Maiiiages and the rancour of Loid 
Palmeiston, but Ik re we ehstinetl} see the weakness 
of a system that can bi* distuibed by such accidents 
The iccognition by tiio lie volutionary Paitv of 
the weakness of the ' urojiean Povveis had the 
natural consequence that the February Revolution 
operated everywhere like an explosive. 

If we read Gcrnian histoiies, as for mstaneo the 
well-written and attiactivo ‘Thirty Yisiis of Geiinan 
History’ by Biederuiann, we arc led to believe that 
the Gorman rising of lb48 was of purely German 
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origin and a purely German act. But had Louis 
Philippe preserved his old energy of mind, which was 
not the case (a.s I was able to eonvince myself during 
a visit I paid him at Claremont shortly after his, 
exile), and if his two sons in the Army and Navy, 
d’Aumalo and do Joinvillo, had been in Paris at the 
time, the February Kevolution would only have been 
anothcT riot, and Thiisns would probably have returned 
to office. That in this case the German movement 
would have succeeded in convening a Parliament 
and a National Assembly was hardly probable, con- 
sidering the de.scription Biedermanu gives of the 
feeling at Berliji during and after the session of the 
united Landtag. The movement in Hungary and 
Italy, as in Germany, began in 1847, and originated 
in the above-mentioned notoriou.s fiasco of the great 
Cabinets ; after an energetic rei)ression of the Parisian 
insurrection, it would indeed not have dwindled away, 
but M'ould have proceeded more leisurely, though le.ss 
progressively. I will here refute in advance the 
possible inference that I am personally averse to the 
present development of Germany. I am wanting 
neither in adii\iration of what has been performed, 
nor in a sense of tlie defects of former times ; but 
this will not dotor mo from calling things by their 
right names, and I'rom opposing unjust depreciation 
and condemnation of the past. 

In Saxony, where the insurrection broke out early 
in March, it was perhaps less surprising than else- 
where. A few years before, disturbances had taken 
place at Leipzig, which were followed by armed inter- 
vention of not unquestionable necessity, but of very 
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qdestionable o[)portuiioness. Victims had fallen, and 
Robert Blum appeared for the lirst time as a popular 
orator. The traces of those days were not oblitcrateil 
when the French catastrophe occurred. From rjei{)zig 
arose the agitation for the dismissal of the ^Ministry, 
whose members were not only honourable men, but 
each eminent in his branch, and of high authority. 
Their })olicy could not be called absolutely illiberal ; 
it was only stationary. But new men were! wanted 
for now ])olicies. 

It was in the middle of JMareh that I received a 
letter from my snj)ei’ior, Minister von Zcschau, in 
which he asked me to come to Dresden without delay, 
as the King was goijig to entrust Jue with the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. The M inisters had considered 
it tluiir duty t(» send in their I’csignaticms, and Kitig 
Frederick ..Vugustus accepted them with a heavy 
heart. The new ^Ministry was a radiiral one, such as 
then existed in all the German States. Two pro- 
minent members of the Second Chamber, Braun, a 
lawyer, and (morgi, a manuhicturer, were apjjointed 
Ministers of Justice and Finance respectively; and 
von der Bfordten, tluiu Professor of Roman Law and 
Rector of the lJnivor.sity of Jjcipzig, was aj)pointed 
Minister of the interior. The King wished to j)Iace 
the Ministry of Foreign J 'fiirs in e,\j)erienced hands, 
to which the others agreed. I immediately made 
preparations for my de])arturo, and in the confusion 
I was robbed of the few' Orders 1 then j)ossessed and 
of my dress coats, which, in those revolutionai'y days, 
made me quite fitted for my new' position, 1 did not 
lei myself be detained by a storm that lengthened the 
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passage from Dover to Ostend by three hours; I 
travelhid night and da}' ; and on my arrival in 
Dresden, I was received by an official of the'Minis- 
terratskanzloi,’ witli whom I was personally acquainted. 
He came, liowever, not to welcome me as his chief, 
but witli a request that I should not show myself in 
the town. 

While T was on my way, the events of the 18th of 
Afareh had taken place in Berlin. This completely 
changed the situation ; the Mini.stry retpiircd, instead 
of myself, a pojuilar man of tried radical o]iinions; 
and thus l^fordten exchanged the iNfinistry of the 
Interior for that of Public Worship and Instruction 
in connection with that of Foreign Affairs. Starltrath 
Oberlilnder of Zwickau, who was appointed Minister 
of the Interior, was a thoroughly hmiest and far from 
fiinatical Democrat ; but he was W(;ak, and entirely in 
the hands of the e.xtremc party. It was chiefly owing 
to him that in the eour.se of a year a whole network 
of nltia- Democratic Clubs was spread over the 
country. These clubs, the so-called ‘ Vaterlands- 
vereine,’ fni'iiished tlu; contingent for the Insurrection 
of May IHi;). Had the tirst arrangeinent been pre- 
served — had I been nominated Minkster in 1848, and 
had Obcrliuider not been admitted into the Cabinet — 
affiiirs would liav(' assumc<l a different aspect. The 
Insurreidion of May would probably not have taken 
place, and affairs in Saxony would have developed 
themselves as in Hanover under Bennigsen and StUve. 
Pfordten, who was at heart a Conservative, would 
have found support in me, and he would have carried 
Braun and Georgi with him. The public mind in 
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Saxony, and not only in reactionary circles, was of 
opinion, after the Insurrection of May, that things 
had happened for the best, and that a thorough over- 
hauling was essential. Much was to be said for this 
view, but it was lamentable that the revolution was 
not only accompanied by bloodshed, but by the ruin (jf 
many families, through the direct or indirect participa- 
tion of officials, .schoolmasters, and even clergymen, 
who had been misled into taking j)art in it. 

T return to the days of March 1848. There was 
a feeling in Dro.sden that I was entitled to some sort 
of compensation for my precipitate and usole.ss 
journey, and a vacancy which had just occurred in 
the llerlin Embassy scorned to afford an op[)ortanity 
of doing this. Hat I was not .sent there until May, 
and nuianwhile I returned to London for a .short 
time. As the (Government did not wish to give up 
the English Embassy, nor to aj)point anyone else to 
it, I remained .still accredited to that post; and, 
alluding to my double appointnumt at London and 
Berlin, Lord .I^dmer.ston gave me the name of ‘the 
Colo.ssns of Ilhode.s.’ 

I sh.all neviir forget my impressions when I 
returned to London. After 1 had heard of nothing 
day by da}' and weiik by Avoek but national upi'i, sings, 
marching with the tin: ■, rupture Avith the past, 
sovereignty of the people, etc., J found everything in 
London precisely as 1 had lid‘t it, and the se.ison 
progressing in all the AA'onted splendours of 
aristocratic luxury. 

The Queen Ava.s then at O.sborne, in the Isle of 

Wight, and I received aii invitation to go tliere for 
VOL. I D 
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two days. Prince Albert, who was at that time 
more favourable to me than later on, when I became 
too strong a champion of the Minor States of 
Germany to suit his views, was highly interested in 
my narrative of niy Dresden journey and of all I had 
seen in Germany. This interest is easily explained 
by what I have said in the preceding chapter on the 
Prince’s activity in German affairs. His Poyal 
Highness showed me in confidence a paper he had 
drawn up on the best form to bo given to 
the Clermanic Confederation. His views- nearly 
agreed with the constitution voted later on at 
Frankfort, but still more with the ‘ Drei-Kdnigs- 
Verfassung’ or ‘ Fiirsten-Collegium ’ of Berlin. 
Although I refrained from saying anything on the 
Imperial question, 1 did not alienate the sympathies 
of my illustrious host, and T was afterwards informed, 
on the best authority, that the Prince had sug- 
gested at Frankfort my nomination as German 
Ambassador in London, in case Bunsen, as he 
hoped, should be appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Berlin. 

I returned to Saxony vid Frankfort, where I 
wished to sec the now aspect of affairs. The sittings 
had shortly Ijefore commenced in the Paulskirche. 
The Bundestag was still in existence, though its com- 
position liad been modified in accordance with the 
wants of' the time. The Prussian Minister to the 
Bundestag was an old colleague of mine at Gottingen, 
Count Usedom, who has often been named since, and 
who was again Minister wdien the Bundestag wats 
revived. In spite of our differences in politics, I 
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must give him the praise of always having been 
impartial in his judgment. He remarked witli truth 
when he mot me again in London after 1870 : ‘I 
have repeatedly said in Berlin whenever your name 
was mentioned : “ You always forgot otio thing, the 
man has no venom.” ’ This was certainly true, as all 
who kjiow me can testify. It is a pity that in the 
very place where he uttered those words, people wore 
frequently of a contrary opinion, and would have 
preferred to a})ply to me the saying : ‘ Morto la bdte, 
mort Ic venin.’ 

The Saxon envoy to the Bundestag was, to 
my surprise, tlie Burgomaster of a small town in the 
Voigtland, who had suddenly been invested with the 
dignity of a Councillor of Legation, and who had been 
very quarrelsome as a Deputy. A year afterwards 
he became member of the Provisional Government of 
the May Insurrection, after the suppression of which 
he escaped. 

When at Frankfort, I always stayed at the Hotel 
de Russio : and as I was going out the morning after 
my arrival, the well-known porter advanced towards 
me, not bowing as usual, but with his hat on. ‘Do 
you want to go to the National Assembly ? ’ he asked 
in a condescending tone. ‘ They are going to vote 
to-day whether there vdl be a Monarchy or a 
Republic. But I think you had better put on the 
National cockade. I will give you one.’ 

There was no vote as to Monarchy or Republic, 
but the man’s advice was good, for without a cockade 
I should have attracted unpleasant notice, and in 
the gallery I perceived several w^cll-known, highly 
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I’eactionary ‘ci-clovaiits’ adorned witli most conspicuous 
specimens of this Rcimblican emblem. 

Thi.s was the only time that I was present at h 
sitting in tho Paulskirclie. There was notliinof like 
an interostin<f debate, as at tJiat time no member wa.s 
allowed to speak for more tlian ton minut<?s. 

I was strongly impressed by the apj^i'arance of 
Hcinricli von Gagern, tlie President of the vVsscmbly. 
I have seen many Presidents of Chambers in the 
])erformanoe of their functions, l)ut none, not even 
Gambetta, made so favoui*ablc an impre.ssion uj)on 
me as voji Gagern. Jn those days he seemed 
destined to liave a great future before him. If any- 
body had then foretold that wo should me(!t again, I 
as Chancellor of the Austrian Einjiiro, he as envoy 
of the Grand Duchy of Hesse! Ho was only to 
be praised for knowing liow to adajit himself to this 
insignificant position without betraying a recollection 
of his former importance. Still, lie preserved certain 
habits from the day.s of his presidency. If he ap])licd 
to mo foT’ information, ho always did so in set ques- 
tions. 

After a short stay at Dresden, I repaired to my 
new post at Pm-lin, where I remained until I entered 
the Ministry in tlie beginning of 18'I9. 

Inqiressed as I had been by the contrast which I 
found between the state of England and that of the 
contini.'nt, I was much more struck by the contrast 
between the Berlin of 1848 and tlie Berlin of previous 
y'cars. Grcat.;r ."till, and almost overpowering, is the 
gulf that divide;! the Berlin of 1848 from the Berlin 
of 1871. 
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Imagine my feelings when I, wlio remembered the 
Berlin of Frederick William III, sa\A' for the first 
time after leaving my hotel, in front of tlie Palace of 
the Prince of Prussia, not indeed the inscription 
‘ National Property,’ hut a member of the ‘ Civic 
Guard,’ witliout uniform, acting as sentinel. At tlie 
corners of all tlie streets there were democratic 
placards, more or less of a revolutionary nature, and 
the more moderate one.s scrawled o\ er with epitaphs 
such as ‘lieactionary Blackguard.’ Jh)ys were selling 
pamphlets, which were not only politically inKSolent, 
but often very indecent. 

At night the streets were filled by itinerant 
meetings and infpiisitivo loungers. Soon after my 
arrival, my noAv French (folleaguc, the first 
envoy of the Itejuiblic, came to Berlin. It was 
Emanuel Arago, son of the celebrated Arago. ' 
Nine years earlier 1 had heard him plead before the 
Cour des Pairs in defence of Armand Barbe-s, the 
chief instigator of the revolt of May. He had printed 
on his cards : ‘ Arago, Tiepresentant du Peuplo, 
Ministre de France.’ It wa.s a clever step of 
Lamartine’s to send to Berlin the son of a man who 
had been for many years an intimate friend of 
Alexander von Humboldt, which circumstance pio- 
cured him a bencvolen almost a brilliant reception 
from Frederick William IV. I .saw a great deal of 
him at Berlin, and I met him again in Paris when he 
was Ambassador at Berne. He sent in his re.signatiou 
immediately after the election of Prince Louis 
Napoleon as President. 

Arago had ordered apartments in the Hotel de 
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Rome, Unter den Linden, and his arrival was expected 
in the evening by a large crowd desirous of welcoming 
him. I happened just tlien to be walking past the 
house with Count Heinrich Pourtales, who was in - 
the artillery, and we were speaking French, which 
language always came easiest to Pourtales, wlio was 
a native of Nc^nfeljatel. Arago had just arrived, and 
a man in tin' crowd said to me : ^ Now he will be 
received by a deputation, and somebody must address 
him wlio speaks the language. You speak French, 
go uji.’ I was required to welcome the representa- 
tive of tlie French Republic in the name of the 
[)eo[)le of Berlin! How quickly I disappeared may 
be Oiisily imagined. 

But more serious tilings occurred. 

The Prussian National Assembly hold its sittings 
ill the Academy of Music, and it happened one day 
that Deputies were insulted and attacked on leaving 
the building. This also happened to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. When military, or at least police, 
protection, was demanded for the Deputies, some of 
them obj<u!ted. The well known Dr Jacobi was of 
opinion tlmt a friendly remonstrance would suffice. 
A then equrdly well known ‘Assessor' said these 
insults were a gratifying symptom of public interest, 
and I still hear the words : ‘ It would bo a pity if it 
were otherwise.' In such circumstance's alone could 
an event Ixi explained, the possibility of which would 
scarcely be believed nowadays. The Arsenal was 
j)lundered, not by a riotous crowd, but as a sort of ' 
‘ Intermezzo ' by way of amusement. I stood some 
hundred yards off, when a shabbily-dressed man came 
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up to me with the words : ' Would yoti like to have a 
cartridge ? ’ 

Several of my colleagues had taken up their -abode 
at Potsdam, where the King and Queen were residing, 
and I was tliinking all night whether I had not better 
follow their example. But the following days went 
off as if nothing had happened. It cannot be said that 
the ‘ mad year ’ was not sometimes entertaining. The 
summer went off in Berlin quite agreeably. 

The Ministers (who wei’c changed almost every 
month) were to bo found in the Cafe Koyal or at 
Jagor’s, whore affairs could bo discussed during 
dinner ; thou one wont to the ‘ Zelten,’ where there 
was a ijopular meeting, and where one could hear 
plenty of nonsense, and on coming home after dark 
there was almost daily an innocent little riot. It 
must bo confessed that a certain moral anarchy made 
its appearaiKU'- in a mild form. This sliowed the real 
hollowness of tlie movement. The observations that 
I was enabled to maki: in Berlin in this respect, were 
not lost upon me when I advised resistance before the 
May insurrection broke out. 

In those days of di.scouragement tlio Iiopes, not 
only of the s(j-called Rc'actionists, but of all who loved 
peace and order, were directed t(.) Austria. The 
tidings of liadetzky’s successes were devoured as if 
they had been Prussia i victories, and his entry into 
Milan was received more joyously than the taking of 
the Dannewirke. Wrangel entered Berlin, without 
drawing his sword or meeting with resistance, after 
• Windischgriltz had become master of Vienna. Ac- 
ciordingly, the Cabinet of Berlin soon came to an 
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understanding with that of Vienna on the German 
question ; but this result was obtained less in the 
spirit of adhesion than of exclusion. 

One of iny most remarkable recollections is con- 
nected with the last days of 1 848, when I first met 
Prince Bismarck. I was acquainted with Herr von 
Savigny, wlio was afterwards envoy at Dresden. 
His house was close to my residence in the Wilhelm- 
etrasse. One morning, when I went to see him, 
ho said : ‘ J have a visitor in the house, Herr von 
Bismarck, of whose doings in the Landtag you must 
have hoard.’ Immediately afterwards Bismarck 
entered in his dressing-gown, smoking a long pipe. 
Our conversation turned ujjon the news which had 
just been received that Robert Blum had been shot. 
I expressed tlic opinion that from an Austrian point 
of view this was a })olitical mistake. I still hold that 
opinion at the present moment. It liappened in 
this wa}- : — Prince Windischgratz, of whom Blum’s 
companions would gladly have made a second Tilly, 
and with whom I became more acquainted by fre- 
quently meeting him at Gastein, was a strict soldier, 
but a humaiH! man. He told me himself that it was 
not his intention to have Blum executed, but that he 
was obliged to a]i])]y at Olmiitz for orders. As ho was 
very imjierfoctly acc^uaiuted with Blum’s and Frdbel’s 
antecedents, enquiries were made of a person who 
chanced to be present, and who was conversant with 
German affairs, and especially with those of Saxony. 
xThis person said that Blum was very dangerous, 
and Frobel not at all so; whereupon orders were 
issued to carry out the sentence on Blum, and to let , 
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Frobel escape. Tliis step was probably also prompted 
'by the idea that an oxaiiiple must bo made — the old 
Austrian practice, wliich I have repeatedly censured 
elsewhere, of taking on one’s self the odium of choos- 
ing a scapegoat. Whether Blum was guilty (which 
he certainly would have been regarded by a Court- 
martial), was politically of slight consequence to 
Austria ; but it was only the more important as 
regards the further course of events at Frankfort. 
After having loft an Archduke in that city as 
Viceroy, and the Austrian Deputies in the German 
Parliament, it was necessary to consider, quite inde- 
pendently of the doubtful question of immunity, 
what the counter -effect would be on a portion of the 
National Assembly.* It is not free from doubt 
whetln^r, had that incident not taken place, the voting 
on the Imj[)orial ({uestion would have been the same; 
and it .sliould not be forgotten that King Frederick 
William IV rejected the Imperial Crown because it 
was offered by those who had no right to dispose of 
it, notwithstanding which he held that the olfbr gave 
him a claim to the crown. Tliis idea of a claim has 
since that time never been relinquished. 

When I e.xprcssed the opinion that Blum's execu- 
tion was politically a mistake, Bismarck at once 
interrupted me with the words: ‘You are quite 
wrong : if I have an e.iomy in my power, I must 
destroy him.’ I have remembered tliis saying more 
than once. 

* It may be objected that the Khooting of TrutzHchlcr did not injure rniBsia 
much. To this iny answer is that Blum was shot in 1818, and Trutzschler in 1849 
when the period of reaction was in full swing, and when there was no longer a 
National Asaembly. 
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1849 

RESIGNATION OF THE SAXON MINISTRY — MY SECOND APPOINTMENT 

AS MINISTER. 

Mkanwhile in Saxony the March Ministry was, to 
use a trivial expression, played out. A new electoral 
law, framed on the broadest democratic basis, brought 
together, witli the active aid of the ‘Vaterlands- 
veroine,’ a Landtag which was called, not by a Govern- 
ment papc'i- or a reactionist, but by the niasses of 
the people, ‘ the sensele.ss Landtag.’ From the very 
beginning cif tin- session the Ministry was forced to 
recognize that it could no longer remain in power, 
and the (j[ue,stiou of the publication of the ‘ Prank- 
fort Fundamental Eights of the German People'*' 
offered a welcome opportunity for a decent resig- 
nation. ■ f 

The King’s position now became extremely diffi-;- 
cult and serious. A dissolution, with the hope of 'a' 
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difieirent result of the elections, was not to be thought 
of, while the King naturally hesitated to nominate 
Ja Ministry from among the chief members of the 
existing Landtag ; not only his ordinary counsellors, 
but even ex-Ministers, were against such a measure. 
Consequently, a so-called Ministry of oflScials was 
decided upon. Dr Held was appointed Minister of 
Justice and President of the Cabinet, Herr von 
Ehrenstein Minister of Finance, and Colonel Raben- 
horst Minister of War. I was appointed Minister 
of Foreign Afftiirs. 

After all that I have said, I need scarcely remark 
that in those days an appointment a.s Minister was far 
from attractive. In trutli, it cost me no slight self- 
denial to accept oflficc. I relinquished a post whicli 
only afforded me interesting occupation and agreeable 
social intercourse, for in those days there were no 
quarrels with Berlin, and 1 was well-known there 
from my former residence. On the other hand, there 
was a prospect of the abolition of the Embassies to 
Foreign States — though not to German ones, and 
least of all of that at Berlin. But by accepting the 
portfolio, T should be placed before the alternative 
either of returning in a short time, with the discredit 
of a lamentable fiasco, to my former post, or else — 
if my position became firmer and I were (!on- 
demned to a longer, though not permanent tenure of 
office — of appointing some other person to my 
Berlin post. Considering the fact that my nomina- 
tion as Minister was then regarded only as a 
question of time, many people had warned me not to 
apeept it, saying that I would thereby compromise 
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iny future without the certainty of being useful to my 
king and country. 

But if I had not accepted, the King would have 
been compelled to appoint tlie very men who consti- 
tuted the Revolutionary Governnient of May, or else 
their partisans. ‘ 1 would gladly have spared you,’ 
he said to me ; ‘ but I did not know how to escape 
my difficulties in any other way.’ After this I 
accepted without hesitation. 

Ki)i<; Rredoriek Au<>:u.stus wii.s a sovereign of noble 
mind and l<d‘ty sentiments. Like all the princes 
of his family, he was opposed to measures merely 
aiming at popularity and to all demonstrations in that 
sen.se, and yet the country recognised in him, long 
before Im assumed the reins of Government as co- 
Kegcnt, a friend of liberal view's in accordance with the 
.spirit of the time. Alter the outbreak of the move- 
ment of 1830, he could only prevent his being 
proclaimed king by stating decisively that if such a 
st(!p were taken, ho would leave his country, never to 
return. 1 w'as more than once a witness of his 
enthusia.stie loocption in the ranks of the Communal 
Guard. lie was long looked upon with suspicion at 
Vienna, Berlin, and especially at St Petersburg. 
In later years his views became more moderate, and 
he assuiiK'd a ‘correct’ attitude, which was then 
regarded as a proof of ability. But ho never became 
a reactionist. He had a taste for everything 
conducive to mental progress, and his favourite 
amusement was the study of botany. Like his 
successor, he never forgot that, although himself 
a Catholic, he was the ruler of a Protestant counti-y., , 
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Tho opera of the ‘ Huguenots ’ was allowed to appear 
at Dresden without objection, while at Munich the 
title had to be altered to ‘ the Aiiglicans ’ and ‘ the 
Puritans,’ which almost gave rise to a protest on the 
part of the British Minister. The Court wa& 
present at the first performance from the beginning to 
the end, and I was struck ))y tlie almost devotional 
attitude in which the King listened to tho melody 
of ‘ Eine festo Burg ist unser Gott.’ 

During the five years when I served him as 
Minister, tluit is, until his death, I not only enjoyed 
his full confidence, but 1 also gained his affection 
more than others. 

It was iKj merit on my part not to abuse my 
position ; but it was really a very independent one. 
King Frederick Augustus was in a high degree a 
man of sentiment ; his bitter experionees after the 
May Insurrection do])rcssed him for the remainder of 
his days. He thought he had closed his account with 
life ; and although tho latst years of his rtngn turned 
out to be more jirosperous than many previous ones, 
they found him loss sympathetic than formerly. Tlie 
examination of his body after death showed that had 
he not died suddenly from the effects of a fall, he 
might have been struck down by a .serious mental 
disease. 

It was not difficult foi mo to make a sacrifi(!e for 
so noble a ma.ster ; but I am of opinion that tho 
country benefited, not because it had me as a Mini.ster, 
but because, if the Ministerial combination to wliich I 
belonged had not come about, events would have 
assumed a much more unfavourable shape. I shall 
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refer to this iu my next chapter. My nomination 
was a pledge of support from the upper spheres, and 
without this ])ledge the otlicr Ministers would 
scarcely have accepted oflicc. 



CHAPTER VI 

1849 

THK NATIONAL CONSTITUTION ANJ> THE MAY INSURRECTION. 

The Frankfort Parliainont had moanwhilc passed the 
National (^on.stitution with the King of Prussia a.s 
Emperor, and T need not mention that it was accepted 
by the Saxon Chambers without difficulty. Rut 
voices were not wanting to protest against this solution 
of the Imperial question ; it was especially one of the 
Triumvirs of the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of May, Tschirner, who declared himself against 
the exclusion of Austria. In the second Chamber 
the reporter of Committees was Dr Schaffrath, him- 
self a member of the Na^i mal Assembly, a fervent 
champion of the Left even before 1848, and in later 
times, with more moderate views. President of the 
Second Chamber. The words with which he opened 
his speech — ‘ Finis Saxoni® ’ — made a deep imiiression 
upon me ; and I reminded people of them when the 
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‘ National-Veroin’ was bearing its first fruits after the 
Italian Campaign, so disastrous to Austria. It is 
incredible how the terms ‘ Parlainentarismus,’ ‘Klein- 
staatorei,’ and ‘ un-Gorman views,’ were then abused, 
as they are still. 

I must hero allude to that which I said in a 
previous cliaptt'r; that it is quite false to credit mo 
witli an aversion to the present political organisation 
of Germany. I am as far from entertaining sucli a 
sentiment as from the belief that fonner circumstances 
may return. More than once T have said that the 
events of 18G() and 1870 are to be compared to 
volcanic cruj)tions. Where the fragments of eartli 
fall, there they lie. Put that does not prevent the 
neciissity of judging the past without passion. If a 
man, wlio was neither a reactionist nor an adherent 
of the Minor State's, but precisely the reverse of both, 
called that national constitution, in the solemn tones 
of a Ciineial oration, ‘the end of Saxony,' how could 
any I'efleeting {)ej'son wonder that he whom the King 
of Saxony had summoned to guide the State in stormy 
times, did not precipitate its burial, but did his best 
as a conscientious Minister to save what he could for 
his country- whi'-h had been no mean moinl)er of the 
Germanic (^)nred''rati(>ii. —while not opposing that 
German Gnil}’' whidi was looming in the future? I 
may be accused of much, but certainly not of one 
thing: 1 hav(' never been one of those who shirk 
difficulties and choose the easiest path. I could not 
entertain the audacious thought that the voice of 
Saxony would be of decisive influence ; but considering 
the exclusion of Austria on the one hand, and the 
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rejection of the Imperial Crown by the King of 
Prussia on the other, I held the demand for the recog- 
nition of the National Constitution to be inopportune 
and premature. Nor was I shaken in this view 
cither by tlic recognition of other German States, 
or by the signs of a more serious movement in my 
own. 

The point of view from which I looked on German 
affairs, and to which I firmly adhered until the 
decisive year 180(5, T o.xpre.ssod more tlian once in the 
Chamber during the debates. Thus I said in the 
Landtag of 1819 to 1850: ‘Monarchy ean bear the 
greatest restrictions in internal affairs, but not in 
foreign aflairs without the deepe.st injury.’ In the 
Landtag of 1801 I spoke as follows : 

‘ It is now not a question of timid anxiety as to 
the continued existence of tlie various Governments; 
it is still h.'ss a (pn-stion of dislike on principle of a 
prei)on(lorating Power in Germany. You will find all 
the Gov(?rnmc)its of the larger German States con- 
vinced that States of their importance can exist 
and flourish if they subordinate themselves to a 
ConfederatioJi in which they have a share in pro- 
portion to their greatncs.s; but that subordination 
to a more powerful State, to which they would 
have to render im])licit obedience, would very 
seriously diminish their prospect of further existence, 
and that their incorporation into one State would be 
inevitable.’ 

I derive sincere pleasure from the fact that my 
beloved Saxony has 2 >as.sed through the transfor- 
mation without suffering in a marked degree from 

VOL. I E 
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the results I anticipated. This was made possible 
by the ha})py chance of individual influence, to 
say nothing of the circumstance that the consti- 
tution of the present German Empire assigned to 
the separate States a far more acceptable position 
tlian the Constitution of Frankfort. The moderate 
and kind manner in whicli tlie Empei’or exercises his 
power, on the one hand — the eminent position of the 
King of Saxony as a German General on the other — 
contributed powerfully to maintain the old relations 
between sovereigji and people. The wisdom of 
Prince liismarck may also claim its sliare in this 
treatment of new (iircumstances. I do not doubt that 
lie was inspired by noble and unselfish motives ; but 
lie has too deep a knowledge of men and things not to 
be aware that one of the elements that most con- 
tributed to urge on German Unity, was the 
democratic, if not the repul)lican, which started with 
the idea that it is more difficult to got rid of many 
royal houses than of one. If Prince Pismarck is 
solicitous to preserve the vitality of the sei)arate 
•States, this solicitude will be as valuable to tlie safety 
and the future of Germany as the pacific alliances 
which he has concluded. 

J3ut I nm.st I’cturu .to the days of May 1849. 
Although 1 had strong reasons for declaring myself 
against a precipitate acceptance of thi; National 
Constitution, it may be asserted that Saxony’s 
recognition would not liavc brought it into force, and 
I might thereby have avoided rebellion, bloodshed, 
and Prussian assistance. This, however, was certainly 
not the case. Instead of an insurrection lasting only 
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six days, Saxony would have had, like Baden, a 
revolution lasting for weeks; and would have ex- 
perienced, like Baden, the mortification of seeing 
her Army dissolved. 

The May Insurrection was not a rising of tlu; 
worthy citizens of Dresden against the authorities, 
but an outburst which had long been instigated and 
prepared by foreign revolutionists — Bakunin foi 
instance. Tlic refusal to recognise the national con- 
stitution made the bomb burst before its time ; which 
was a blessing, not only for Saxony, but for all 
Germany. Prussia would have been equal to the 
task, but after much gi*eater eflbrts and sacrifices ; 
for a rising in tlie centre of Cormany, which would 
probably have sj)read, would not have been put down 
so easily as the Bevolution in Baden. The Saxon 
troops behaved during the conflicts of Afay so 
admirably that their conduct is above all praise ; but 
we inu.st not expecd impossibilities even from the best, 
nor must we demand inflexible resistance when we 
ourselves arc yielding. On the 4th of May, when 
the King and his JMinisters left Dresden, several 
regrettable occurrences took jdace, and I cannot for- 
got a scene 1 witnessed in the evening in the 
‘ Blockliaus.’ An officer of recognised merit, the son 
of a high otticial, entered w ch the words : ‘ I report 
myself as a deserter.’ Ho was ordered to go to the 
barracks, and to wait for what would follow. An 
hour afterwards he shot himself. 

Even in Berlin people shared my opinion as above 
stated, and when I repaired to the Prussian capital 
immediately after the insurrection, I was received 
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not as one who had been saved, but as one who had 
saved otliers. 

In tlic refusal to ackuo\v]ed<jfo the National Con- 
stitution, I was only su{)|x>rted by the Minister of 
War. The three other Ministers sent in their resig- 
nations, but the King decided on accepting luy view. 
Then the task devolved upon me of linding other 
Ministers. It Avas not an easy one, for though I 
applied to many persons, nearly all answered in the 
negativ('. ^Nlon' than one who refused, repented his 
refusal bitterly at a later period. Only one man gave 
mo a decided answer, and the King could not have 
made a better choice even in quiet times. This was 
J)r Zschin.ski, a man deeply versed in the law, and 
tirni and honest in action. To facilitate his acceptance, 
[ madii a sa<Tifice which, as T found in later years, was 
not sliglit. I gave up to him the Presidimcy of the 
Cabitu.'t Avhich should have been mine. But we 
eontinucfl excellent friends, i)i spite of occasional 
difrerences, until his death in IH58. 

The days of May' began on Thursday', the third of 
the month, a date T shall never foigot. T left my' 
house in the morning, not to return to it until the 
ninth. The Ministers passed the day and night in 
the Roy'al J*ala.ee, A\li(*re the oflices of the Ministerial 
Council were situated, and Avhere the King’s firmness 
was sorely tried by a succession of depuf ations, during 
which time the ban'icades were in course of erection, 
and the shot that had been fired from the Arsenal on 
the attacking crowd raised excitement to the highest 
pitch. 

While driving with the Minister of War along the 
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right bank of the Elbe from Pima to Dresden, we 
met, not far from Link’s Baths, a carriage iti which 
wore Herr von Carlowitz and a Prussian officer, who, 
I think, was Herr von Bonin, the same who was at 
the head of tlio forces in Saxony in 18GG. Tlicy 
brought a notification from Berlin to the etfoct 
that the Prussian Government had decided on inter- 
vening not merely with a detachment, but with im- 
posing forces, which could not bo brought together in 
less than eight days. I re(iuestod Herr von Carlowitz 
to return to Berlin at once, and to represent urgently 
that if the promised assistance were delayed, it M'ould 
come too late, while oven the smallest display of 
Prussian forces would discourage the rebels, as it would 
be evident that more troops would follow. That 
Prussia yielded to these re[>resentations is only owing 
to the personal intervention of King Frederick 
William, who, against the advice of the Minister ot 
War, General Stockhausen, ordered throe battalions 
of the Emperor Alexander’s Grenadiers to be sent to 
our assistance. 

I well remember what happened on Friday the 
4th, the first day of the riots, in the ‘ Blockhaus.’* 
These were the most trying moments of my lile. 
Incessant reports were loming from the Altstadt as 
to the extension of the Ji oellion and the approach ot 
armed rebels from the coujitry. There were very few 
and unreliable tidings of the expected arrival of the 
troops from the outlying districts, and utter un- 
certainty as to the appearance of the Prussian troops. 

* For noii-Saxoii rcadcra I ruinark that the Hlockhaus ia a GovLrniiu.i^ 
building near the old bridge, and not, na might be aupposed from the name, a so 
of fortification. 
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Moreover there were doubts as to the trustworthiness 
of our own forces, and fears that lasting inactivity 
would produce demoralization. In a sort of council 
of war the leading officers declared that it would be 
unadvisable to open hostilities ; and the resolution 
was foniieil, though fortunately only as a preliminary, 
of withdrawing the troops from the city, and not 
bringing them back until they had reinforcements. 
I was given a military paletot and a cap of the 
cavalry regiment of the guard, and it was arranged 
that 1 .sliould leave the city with the troops mi horse- 
back. If the grave re,sponsil)ility that weighed upon 
me is considered, it will not t-veite .surprise that 1 
said to the e-K-minister von Ehrenstein, when he came 
to the Bloekhaus : ‘ I do not wish to lall into the 
liands of the frantic rabble; if a bullet kills me, I 
shall think myself fortunate.’ The night was far- 
advanced when Rabenhorst and I sought shelter in the 
hotels situated in the Mei.ssner-Gasse. Thev were 

t/ 

shut, and remained so in spite of repeated ringing. 
We returned to the Bloekhaus, whore some straw 
was strewn mt the lluor to alFord us beds. It Avas the 
second night we had passed in our clothes, and there 
Avas scarcely a possibility of sleep. 

The next day, Saturday, began and ended more 
faA'ourably than the preceding days. Various troops 
had arriA'ed early in the morning from the country, 
and on the urgent advice of the officers, who 
pledged themselves for the good conduct 6f the men, 
the Minister of War decided to give orders for the 
attack. The conduct of the troops fully justified the 
officers’ good opinion. A part of the barricades was 
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stormed, which was no easy task, as they had not been 
erected by ordinary rebels, but under the direction of 
a skilful architect. At the same time we received 
the news that the battalions of the Emperor 
Alexander’s Grenadiers had left Berlin. Tliey 
arrived at six o’clock in the evening. 

I will hero vary iny narrative by recording an 
amusing incident which took place that evening in 
the Blockhaus. We were told that a man who would 
not give his name, and who looked rather suspicions, 
wished to speak to us on urgent matters. Gcheiine 
Kriegsrath von Abendroth advised us to bo cautious, 
althouirh the man announced that he came from 
Kbnigstein. Wo allowed him to enter. Itabenhorst 
took a loaded pistol, and handed me another. The 
man entered with liis hand in his coat pocket, aud he 
crept along towards us like the assassin in Schiller’s 
ballad : ‘ Die Biiigsohaft.’ Kaberdiorst cried out in a 
voice of thunder : ‘ If you come a step nearer, I will 
shoot you ! ’ whereupon the unfortunate creature 
sank down in abject terror, exclaiming: ‘If you 
do not trust me, gentlemen, at least give me a 
bootjack ! ’ lie had really been sent from Kbnigstein, 
and the despatch he brought was concealed in his 
boot. 

The next morning v •?. full of anxiety. The old 
opera house was burnt down, aud we saw' the huge 
column of fire from the Blockhaus. It may be 
imagined what I felt at .seeing my native town in 
flames. 

Fortunately the conflagration did not spread, 
which was partly to be attribut«3d to the rain that 
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fell. The weather had become bad, and I still see 
the Alexander Grenadiers crossing the bridge — 
splendid men, gigantic in stature, and each of them 
with his trousers turned up, remembering, like true 
soldiers, to take care of tlieir uniforms even in the face 
of death. 



CHAPTEli Vll. 

18)9 

AFTEU THE INSUURKCITON. — WHAT IS UHACTIOJf 

On tlic ytJi of May tlio Iii.surrcctioii caioc to an 
end. Tlic tln^liting in the strcciy liad lusted four days. 
On tile fiftli we saw the white flag hoisted on the 
‘ Kreuzzthurui.’ 

The recollcetion of this signal of peace reniinds me 
of a little trick I played on the Weimar jVfinister von 
Watzdorf, who had conic to Dresden as lui[)erial 
Couiniissary. We were .sitting at a windo\.' of the 
■ Blockhaus, and I knew that the white flag would soon 
appear; but I did no' ‘nipart this knowledge to 
Watzdorf, who had- boon for years in the servii-e of 
Saxony and was an old friend of mine, lie went on 
with his Frankfort tirades and renionstraiiccs, until 1 
at. last requested him to look at the Kreuzzthurui, 
where the white flag was then Hying. The author 
of ‘ Thirty years of German History,’ to whom I 
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referred in a previous chapter, describes my conduct 
on this occasion as ‘ haughty and scornful,’ qualities 
which my bitterest enemy had failed to detect in me. 
I will leave it undecided whether the Frankfort 
Imperial Commissaries could say the same of them- 
selves. Herr von Watzdorf was highly esteemed by 
Prince and people as Minister, and he was a man of 
great simplicity and courtesy ; but as soon as he had 
donned the Frankfort toga, from the folds of which 
destruction and salvation wore dispensed, he was meta- 
mor[)hosed into another being. He had come to 
Dresdmi oven before the Insurrection, to persuade 
the King to accept the Imperial Constitution, and I 
had liad enough of tlie way in which he played the 
part of a proconsul, so that I could not resist the 
tenqttation of giving myself at the right moment the 
little satisfaction of disconcerting for a moment my 
stern judge and tormentor. 

On the previous day I Inid been informed by a 
deserter that the rebel leaders were on the point of 
seeking safety in flight ; and I was told the road they 
would take, obviously with the object of inducing me 
to prevent tlu ir escape. I made no use of this in- 
formatio:i. Of tin; three members of the so-callcd 
'Provisory,’ but more correctly ‘derisory,’ Govern- 
ment, two escaped, Tzschirner and Todt ; the third, 
Heubner, who was more misled than misleading, was 
taken prisoner, not in the vicinity of Dresden, but at 
Chemnitz, at the same time as the Jinssian Bakunin. 
Heubner was a District Magistrate, Todt a Privy 
Councillor. Thus the service of the State was not 
unrepresented in the rebellion, and that of the 
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Court also furnished its contingent. The Court 
Architect, who bore <an illustrious name, superin- 
tended the erection of the barricades : and amon<r 
the active supporters of the Provisional Goveri.- 
■ment were to bo found tho Court band master 
and the Court concert master. The two former 
escaped, the latter was arrested. That it was 
owing to the visions of an over-excited imagination 
that the composer of ‘Rienzi’ appeared in tho 
character of a Tribune of the People, was the opinion 
of his Dresden friends, and for the honour of his 
name I will believe them, as this view makes it jmssiblo 
to judge less severely his flagrant ingratitude to the 
King. My well-kno'wn aver.sion to Wagner’s music 
(an aversion that only applies to his later, not to his 
earlier productions), has been unju.stly ascribed to the 
events of 1849. LkmAV how to discriminate between 
the cause an<l the individual, and in this ease he had 
no reason to complain of me. Wagnei', who had been 
sentenced to death in his absence, had, in the first 
years ai’tei' his flight, taken refuge in Switzerland and 
France, and had received .an invitation to [)roceed to 
Weimar. Tho Saxon (ilovernment had as much the 
right to demand his extradition as the otlua- derma. i 
Goverrjments the duty of com])lying with the demand; 
and I did not hesitate r 3xei'cise this right. Some 
years later, in consequence of a reejuest from tho 
' Tiehatschek family (the celebrated tenor Tiehatscdiek 
>was the founder of Wagner’s celebrity), who were inti- 
mate with Wagner’s first wife, an. excellent woman, I 
applied to the King for an amnesty f )r him, and he 
was thus enabled to come to Dre.sdcn. lie paid me 
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a visit of thanks, and that was the only time I had an 
interview with him. I received him witli these words : 

‘ I am glad that I have been able to do something 
agreeable to you, l£err Wagner ; and I am sure that 
in return you will not do something disagreeable to 
me ; I must therefore request you not to make any 
demonstrations.’ ‘ I do not understand,’ he replied. 

‘ But surely,’ I continued, ‘ you remember what 
occurred in 1 849 ? ’ ‘ Oh, that was merely an un- 

fortunate niisuiulerstanding.’ ‘ A inisunder.standing ? 
Do y(nx mean to say that you are not aware of the 
fact that the Saxon Government is in ])o.ssessiou of a 
pajjor, wiitten by your own hand, in which you boast 
of having taken part in the ' attempt to burn the 
Prince’s Palace, an outrage which happily was not 
attended with serious consequences ? ’ 

I do not know whether he composed on this 
occasion the song : ‘ Frisch, Feuer, Flamme, frohlich 
und furehtbar.’ 

For another represmitative of Court Music, who 
had also been condemned ti> death, the concert- 
niaster Kbt;kel, I was able to do mou?, by procuring 
his liberation after a long imprisonment. King John 
adhered firmly to the ])rinciple that nobody should 
bo pardoned without presenting a petition for 
mercy. Bdekel, whose .sentence had been commuted 
to penal servitude for life, was the only one .who 
did not comply with this condition, and his' 
resistance became a source of real enibarrassment. ■ 
At length T suocecjdcd in obtaining his libera- 
tion from the King even without a petition.. I 
ventured to say that his resistance had something 
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of antique grandeur about it, | and,’ I added, ‘ where 
is the Reactionist who w'ould endure twelve years’ 
imprisonment without praying for mercy ? ’ The 
King laughed and yielded. Riickel regained his 
liberty, but rewarded me with the most odious 
ingratitude. Soon after his relea.se, he published a 
pamphlet on the Waldheim prison, which he repre- 
sented as the scene of barbarous cruelties, and pictured 
me as a tyrant more ruthless than Dionysius of 
Syracuse. Heubner, who ha<l meanwhile obtained an 
appointment in a private company, and who deserves 
the character of an honest and truthful man, told 
mo that IbKikel’s statements were ])artly incorrect 
and partly exaggerated. I think I Tn3'selt am too 
w’oll known for anybody to believe that T could 
take a [)leasni’c' in aggravating the sulferings of 
prisoners. T indeed became aware, though too late, 
of the fact tliat tin.- din'Ctor of the i)rison was incapa- 
citated by illness during the latter j)art of his tenuie 
of oflliee, and that some irregularities had oecuiriid in 
conse(juence. T once paid a visit to the Waldheim 
Prison ; I had the room opened ii! which Jtdckel was 
coJifined. It resembled anything rather than a 
dungeon. T found Rdckel neither [)icking oakum 
nor twi.sting cigar leaves, but writing at a desk. On 
perceiving me, he made ;:tifr c(‘remr)nious bow, and 
•then, turning his back upon me, went on nitli his 
writing without taking any further notice of mj' 
presence. There was nothing to jn-event him from 
taking the opi»ortunity of makitig complaints if he had 
had any to make. But the Spartan defiance; which pre- 
vented him from sending in a petition, maj' often have 
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prompted him to disobedience and resistance, resulting 
in i)roportionate severities on the part of his gaolers. 

Althougli he showed himself ungrateful, I am glad 
not to be obliged to say the same of his gifted 
dauu’hter, who was destined to have a brilliant career 
at the Court Theatre at Weimar, and subsequently at 
the ‘ Burgtheater ’ in Vienna. After 1870, the 
Vienna Toi/bhitt published a .series of autobio- 
graphies of the members of the ‘ Burgtheater ; ’ and 
I was not only ])leased, but touched, to see with what 
warmth Bi'au Mathes, nee Rockel, mentions that the 
liberation of her father was owing entirely to me. 
Rockel himself came to Vienna when 1 was Minister, 
and warmly a[)ologise(l to me. But he could not 
obliterate the consecjuenccs of his pamphlet. How 
often and with what comments have 1 heard the word 
' Wal(lht/nn,’ and myself denounced as the most 
barbarous of gaolers ! Comjiared to me, Sir Hudson 
Lowe was an entertaining companion. 

Tile history of the prisoners of May has led me 
far bevond the vear 1849, to which I must now 
return. But that hi.story belongs to the great 
chapter of the ‘ Reaction.’ 

It is remarkable how certain current jihrases have 
been and .still aic abused. I will show further 
on how tld.s lias distorted facts. The word ‘ reaction ’ 
is used in a very loose sense. This }ear — 1884 — 
some Austrian noblemen who have votes in the 
Hungarian Upjier Chamber went to Posth to vote 
a'oiin.st the Mixed Marriage Bill. This is called re- 
action. I myself regret the .step for two reasons, first, 
because it jiromotes the Anti-Semitic movement, which 
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I oppose, as I consider it unjust in its origin and 
pernicious in its cousoqucncos ; and secondly, because 
it impedes the system of dualism, and for obvious 
reasons I desire the stability of that system. But 
what is reaction ? It is the counter effect of action, 
and can therefore only be opposition to an already 
existing state of things. If mixed marriages were 
already legal in Hungary, and a Cziraki-Apponyi 
Ministry were to ])ro])osc their abolition, that would 
be reaction ; but this word cannot be applied to the 
opponents of something not yet introduced, ]n 
England no one would think of stamping as reaction- 
ists the members of the Upper House who voted 
against the Reform Bill, the Corn Lfiws Bill, and the 
abolition of the Irish Church. In that country, indeed, 
less is said and more is under.stood of Iil)orty than here. 

By reaction is generally understood a species of 
cons])iracy which at first proceeds in secret and then 
in open opposition to progress and Liberalism.* This 
view is not wholly without Ibuiidation, but it is 
extremely one-sided. In most cases, reaction is only 
the natural conse(pience of action, like the ebb and 
flow of the tide. The higher the flow the more 
extensive the ebb, and it cannot bo arrested by com- 
manding the sea to go thus far and no farther. 

How much has been r'd and written on the 
subject of reaction in Saxony, even up to the present 

* Jicjually unfouiultMl is tlie assertion that the ‘ Reaction ’ »•< liostile to tiie 
l^ourgeoisie and the Tiers Ktat, as the reim'sentatixes of tin- intidligchce of a 
country. I have every respect for the bourgeoisie and tJie Ktat, which no 

doubt furnisli tlic largest contingent of intelligence: hut .m ii. i.s not r!ie lot of all 
to belong to those classes, it is hard to deny intelligence to the otlier one.s, liismarck 
and Moltke, each in his Inanch represent the highest development of tlie (lernian 
mind, but neither would claim or admit that he should be conHi<lercd as belonging 
to the Tier» Etat. 
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time! I remember that an article in the Pester 
Lloyd on my resignation praised the ‘Saxon Re- 
actionist ’ for having known how to become in Austria 
the founder of an ora of freedom. But to no country 
would my simile of tlie ebb and flow of tlic tide be 
more applicable than to Saxony. When everything 
went to wrack and ruin as in Saxony, wlien disorder 
culminated in riots in tlie capital wliieli were led by 
Government officials, and wliicli were further sup- 
ported by clergyimm and schoolmasters, it could 
scarcely be expected that a rccomiiliation should take 
place as if nothing had happened. No conscientious 
witness of events will maintain that a rabid and 
persecuting reaction supervened. I, for my part, 
remember nothing of the so-called ‘ weeding-out ’ of 
objectionable individuals. If we road the articles in 
the Krenx-Znhiny of that period, we shall find moj'o 
than one complaint of the ‘laxity’ of the Saxon Govern- 
ment. Thus T was bitterly reproached in the Chambers, 
but not till the year 18Gl,for having introduced ‘lists 
of the conduct of officials.’ All I had done was to 
order the local administrations to draw up from time 
to time tabhis showing the formation of the Town 
Councils, and giving details of the personal and 
political anti'Ct'dcids of the members. This had no 
other object than to afford information to the Ministry 
which would be; of use when nominations Averc sent up 
for confirinaf ion, and it had for me the particular 
advantage of making me ‘au fait ’ when I Avas visiting 
the Auirious toAvus. The measure AA^as of small 
importance, hoAvever, to the Government, and it was 
abolished directly it was objected to. 
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That errors may have been committed — that the 
awkwardness of some officials may have caused excep- 
tional and unintended hardship — I will not deny. 
But were the gentlemen who exercised power in 1848 
so very considerate towards men and things ? And 
was it not more difficult to give up that which had 
been possessed for scores of years, than that which had 
been 'possessed for only one year? 

I have sjioken of the blundering of some officials. 
In that category we must include the ‘ Black Book,’ 
issued after 1850. A member of the ‘ Polizei-Direk- 
tion,’ wlio thought his abilities were not appreciated, 
justified the prejudice entertained against him by 
drawing up an alj)habctical list of all politically in- 
criminated persons. I dispelled his illusions when he 
appeared before me in full uniform, and presented 
his precious work to me in the hope of being 
substantially rewarded ; but the poor fellow had 
gone to the expense of printing several hundred 
copies, and it was an act of charity to take them 
from him ; and as they were in exi.stencc, it was 
thought just as well to .send them to the various 
Police Offices, according to the principle ‘.suj)erflua 
non nocent.’ No orders were issued t(> watch the 
actions of the individuals designated. In fact, nobody 
was injured by the work ::cept its author. This 
system of surveillance, as useless as it was vexa- 
tious, was abolished the moment it came to my 
knowledge. 

On the other hand, after I had taken the post of 
Minister of tlui Interior in 1852, and had placed in 
the following year the Dresden Police under the 

VOL. I 
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control of the State (it had hitherto been under that 
of the town), I endeavoured to protect the police in 
the exercise of their duties, which are neither light 
nor jrrateful. When it is remarked that the London 
policeman, tliough unarmed, is civilly treated by 
everyone, the answer is usually given that it is owing 
to the Englishman’s innate respect for the law. But 
the law plays the chief part in this matter, for it 
acquits the policeman if in self-defence he kills those 
who attack him, and threatens his assailants with 
penalties extending even to penal servitude. If the 
guardians of public safety were to enjoy .similar 
protection on the Continent, the j)ublic would respect 
the law more than it does at present. 

After the May insurrection I never forgot that 
the unintentional, but not le.ss re-sponsible, originators 
of it could not be punished, as it was only the 
lamentable connivance of the Ministry of Mareh 
towards the good-natured, but incapable Oberliinder, 
which had for a whole year literally educated the 
otherwise so paeific and orderly populace to rebellion. 
It will scarcely be believed, but it is positively true, 
that for this reason I thought the idea (jf an amnesty, 
under given circumstances, eminently rational. I 
had to take into consideration the views of the 
Ministers of War and Justice, and I recognised 
the objections to such a step, but I was always 
disturbed by that connection between cause and 
effect. 

To complete the chapter on the Saxon Heaction, 
then in its zenith (after 1860 it was no longer 
spoken of, and I once actually had to defend myself 
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against a reproach addressed to my Government 
from Berlin that we were becoming too Liberal), 
' I must not omit to mention what I did when 
presiding over the Ministry of Public Worship 
and Instruction. This department had its own 
President up to 1848, and after 1852; Pfordten 
undertook it in 1848 in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, and I did the same after the 
May insurrection. 

Nobody will blame me for having undertaken above 
all to banish the pernicious influence of politics from 
the Church and the schools. A now School Law 
made .supervision more stringent, wliilo at the same 
time it introduced a much desired and highly 
. necessary increase of the lowest rate of salary. With 
regard to the Church, although educated by my pious 
mother in an orthodox spirit, I have always been 
averse to cant, and inclined to free religious views. 
I was and am of opinion that as, on the one hand, 
nobody ought to be forced to believe in religion or to 
practise it, so on the other those who value the 
Church and religion have the right of demanding 
that their religious views and customs shall not be 
fettered. We see these ideas thoroughly carried out 
in England. I often travelled on the Brighton line, 
and remarked little printu' papers at all the stations. 
Being short-sighted, I fancied they wore time-tables. 
On looking at them closely, I found them to bo 
leaflets, circulated by religious societies, containing 
the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer. 
This may be considered mere fanaticism, but if the 
same were done in the neighbourhood of Berlin or 
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Vienna, the leaflets would in a short time be scribbled 
over with profane jokes. Sucli a thing never happens 
in England, 

I was of opinion that if the Government is called = 
uj)on to influence the Church by the choice of clergy- 
men, it is bound to consider those who believe rather' 
than those who caji no longer be said to do so. But 
I must openly c(jnfess, although I am a Protestant 
myself, that the l^rotestants are far more inclined to 
be intolcraTit than the Catholics. The Catholics lay 
more stress on religious practices and less on the 
forms of ])elief. The Prote.stants arc either aggres- 
si VC or exclusive. In the vicinity of Dresden, at 
Tharandt, there is a celebrated Foresters’ Academy, 
which is also visited by foreigners. At the time 
when I a.ssumcd the direction of the Ministry of 
Public Worship, there had just been a change of 
clergymen. The former clergyman had been some- 
what remiss in the performance of his duties ; and as 
neither tlit; professors nor the pupils of the Academy 
were religiou.sly inclined, .scarcely anybody went to 
church, r w.as recommended to appoint a clergyman 
who had be(‘ii for some time in the French part of 
Switzerland, hnf whose views were orthodox. He 
])roved so excelK id. a preacher, that the peasantry 
of the .surroundiiig districts flocked to his church ; ' 
but being a .strict churchman, all those })OOj)lc who had 
long given up going to church attended his services 
not to listen to Ids sermons, but only to denounce him 
for his obnoxious view.s. 

Much fault was found with the appointment of 
Harless as Chief Court Iheachcr in the place of 
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.' A&mbn, who was as popular as he was learned. I 
liiMi known Harless in Munich, where he defended the 
:;^use of the Protestants with great boldness in the 
; iChamber against the Abel Ministry ; and it was 
through my intervention that he was, like Pfordten, 
called to Leipzig. After filling the office of Chief 
Court Preacher at Dresden for some years, he was 
summoned back to Bavaria by King Max II, in 
the capacity of President of the Chief Consistory, 
and the Bavarian Protestants were not at all im- 
peded in the exercise of their religious duties by his 
nomination. 

Can there bo a better illustration of the difference 
between Catholics and Protestants in the question of 
tolerance than the Anti-Semitic agitation, with 
Stocker on the one side and Haynald on the 
other ? 

An amusing episode will not be out of place 
here : 

In the years 1845 to 1849, Bongo had introduced 
‘ German Catholicism ’ into Saxony, but there were 
also so-called ‘ free congregations.’ I was Minister of 
Public Worship, and a visitor was announced to me : 
‘The Elder of the Landeskirchen-Vorstand.’ I ex- 
pected to see a venerable old man in long robes, 
when^ most elegantly-drr ;.^ed gentleman entered with 
the words : ‘ Your Excellency does not remember me ? 
I am the tailor M. In the year 1840 all foreign 
: workmen were to have been banished from Paris, but 
through your intercession I remained at Chevrouil’s, 
and I shall be ever grateful to you for your kindness.’ 

I am very glad,’ I replied, ‘ but how do you come to 
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occupy your present position V ‘I really do not 
know ; but if it leads me into expense, I shall resign.', 

‘ You would do well.’ 

More than once after that interview I received-’ 
.succe.ssful works, not of a theological kind, from the 
skilful hands of the ‘ Elder of the Landeskirchen- 
Vorstand.’ 



CHAPTER VIII 

1849 

THE ALLIANCE OP THE THBEB KINOS. — THE FIRST DIPFERF,N0E3 WITH 
BERLIN. — THE PILLNITZ INTERVIEW. — MY FIRST TRIP TO VIENNA. 

During the period— seventeen years — when I was 
Minister in Dresden, I myself wrote all my political 
papers and despatches. In Vienna I only wrote some 
of them. It would have been unjust to the excellent 
assistants I found there, had I not made use of their 
talents ; and during the first few years when I had to 
attend as mucli (if not more) to internal as to foreign 
affairs, I should not have had the time. As a rule, 
I preferred dictating to writing myself ; this afforded 
the double advantage of liminishing the task of the 
copyist and of accelerating my own, for I found that 
one makes feAver or shorter pauses when in the presence 
of a secretary who is waiting for the next word.* 

• My excellent secretary at Dresden, Zschille, for whom I obtained the Cross 
of Honour, was one of the ff-w persons who could always read my handwriting. My 
old friend Weber ustjd to say : ‘ Beust has three handwritings ; the first only Zschille 
can read, the second only himself can read, and the third even himself cannot read.* 
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The cause of the failure of the Frankfort ConstitUr 
tion and of the fruitlessncss of the National Assembly 
was not that Vienna had produced a Windischgratz 
and a Jellacic, and Berlin a Brandenburg and a 
Wrangol ; nor was it to be found in the opposition of 
parties, and still less in a hostile attitude of Govern- 
ments. The true cause was that the National 
Assembly was unconscious of the necessity recognised 
in constitutional States, and above all in England, of 
an executive jjower which must not only carry out 
but direct the resolutions of Parliament, It there- 
fore preferred to seek support in the principle of 
the sovereignty of the people, and only tolerated 
a Central Power that would blindly execute its 
decrees. In this respect it resembled, in its progress 
and in its end, the French National Convention, 
fortunately minus the guillotine. 

On the invitation of the Prussian Government, 
negotiations took place at Berlin, soon after the 
May insurrection, on the subject of a Constitu- 
tion which should be a modification of the Frankfort' 
scheme. With the exce]>tion of General von 
Radowitz, wlio had special instructions, no other 
Prussian I’lenipotentiary took part in these negotia- 
tions. The Austrian Amba.ssador, Baron Prokesch, 
was pr(isent only on the first day, and on the second 
he withdrew when the scheme of a Confederation 
of States exclusive of Austria was brought forward. 
The Bavarian Ambassador, Count Lerchenfeld, being 
totally without instructions, did not make any declara-' 
tion at all. More energy was shown by the 
Hanoverian Plenipotentiaries, the Minister Dr Stiive, 
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and Herr von Wangenheim. I was accompanied 
by-, the Minister Behr, who, however, remained 
; perfectly passive. 

General von Radowitz was a prominent personage. 
It is well-known that he possessed extensive knowledge 
and vast reading, which procured him high favour 
with Frederick William IV. When the most striking 
characters of the Frankfort Parliament were repre- 
sented in a comic illustration which could not be called 
altogether a caricature, Radowitz appeared as a 
Capuchin monk with a sword in his girdle. A 
pugnacious monk and a pugnacious warrior, such 
were tlie types really suggested by him. It is 
curious tliat he, a Catholic, had a Catholic Secretary 
from the Rhine provinces to help him to complete the 
plan for tlie exclusion of Austria from the Germanic 
Confederation, for this could not have been altered by 
the Austro-Gorman Alliance which even then was 
already in contemplation. It has been said that 
Austria’s peculiar organisation made her participation 
in the proposed constitution impossible. To this it 
might be answered that if the Confederation had 
hitherto possessed a member of the highest impor- 
tance to whom the suggested scheme was nob suited, 
the first question to be considered should have been 
the means' of adajtting the Constitution to that 
member. Up to that time everybody had thought tliat 
constitutions were made for countries, not countries for 
constitutions. It would have been worth while to 
make the attempt ; and even an honest, though futile, 
attempt, would have given more life to the scheme 
than the obstinate determination to push the schetne 
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with or without allies. But on that question any 
words would have been wasted. Intercourse with 
General von Radowitz was not always of the easiest, 
but I was fully compensated for tlie tr(nil)le he then 
gave me thirty years later by lus son, of whom I 
have the most agreeable recollections when he was 
for a time my colleague in Paris. 

A no less interesting acquaintance was the first 
Hanoverian Plenipotentiary, Dr Stiivo, who had 
been lu’ominont in the opposition when Burgomaster 
of Osnabi iick, and was one of the few Ministers 
of March who survived the year 1848. It was re- 
markable how quickly he fitted himself into new cir- 
cumstances. King Ernest Augustus was heard to 
say : ‘ This little Stiive is a famous fellow.’ And 
Stiivo said : ‘ I expected to encounter an obstinate 
tyrant, and I found a most amiable and sympathetic 
old gentleman.’ When 1 dined in the summer of 
1849 at Hanover with the King, I saw Stiive not 
merely in court dress, but in knee-1 )reeches. I thought 
to myself : ‘ If my old Hofmarschall could have seen 
that, how rticonciled he would have become to modern 
times, and Avhat a high opinion he; would have formed 
of the loyalty of the Hanoverians I ’ 

Stiive did not yield to Radowitz in vigour of 
thought or expression. But his mind was evidently 
influenced by two considerations : fear of the Re- 
action made him take strong measures, while on the 
other hand lie was sometimes softened by thoughts of 
the ‘ amiable old gentleman.’ 

An interview at Pillnitz, very unlike that of 1792, 
although the heads of the same families were present, 
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.took place about this time.. The Emperor Francis 

■ ’Joseph and King Frederick William IV were the 
- giiests of Frederick Augustus. This personal inter- 

■ course could only have been beneficial, but it remained 
without result, and I doubt whether the conversations 
which took place dealt with anything more than 
generalities. I saw the Emperor on that occasion for 
the first time ; he was nineteen years of age, and 
exactly as represented in his life-size portrait in the 
waiting-room of the ‘ Ball-Platz.’ He was distin- 
guished by military precision and yet elegance of 
manner, combined with much gravity and firmness. 

Soon afterwards I saw, also for the first time, the 
Emperor’s Premier in Vienna. Prince Schwarzenberg 
would liave been, oven without the events that made 
him so prominent a figure, striking by his appearance 
alone, which showed the grand seigneur in unaffected 
simplicity as contrasted with the parvejiu. His energy 
and his ability liave never been questioned. 

I may say that Prince Schwarzenberg took a fancy 
to me from the first moment ho saw me, and he con- 
tinued my firm friend until his death. The more 
difficult will it be for ino to appear as his accuser in 
one of the following chapters, which, as an impartial 
historian, I shall be compelled to do. 

Prince Schwarzenber-' had the greatest contempt 
for the human race, but iivJ had not a profound know- 
ledge of human nature, and this deficiency explains 
and excuses much that he did and much that he left 
undone. 

- In Schwarzenberg’s Ministry were Schmerling, 
Bach, and Leo Thun — a remarkable combination 
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if we consider what happened later on. It did not 
last long, for Schmerling, with whom I then became 
acquainted for the first time, and who remained my 
sincere and constant friend in spite of Dualism, re- 
signed soon afterwards. But, peculiar as that com- 
bination may appear at the j)resont day, Schwarzenberg 
might have done much with it, if, instead of advising 
the witlidrawal of the Constitution of the 4th of 
March 1849, he had undertaken its amelioration. At 
that time the situation was such that the Hunjrarians 
would have been obliged to yield to circumstances, 
and I believe that Schmerling is not mistaken in 
maintaining to this day that they would have 
come. He and Bach were the very men to carry 
out a revision of the Constitution in the most con- 
servative sense ; and Thun, who was not yet the 
Mini.ster of the Concordat, would not have refused to 
lend a helping hand. That the contrary came to pass 
was very welcome to Austria’s enemies at Berlin and 
Turin. A dangerous weapon was thereby placed in 
their hands — that of compromise. 



CHAPTER IX 

1850 

OLMUTZ 

It is to mo a difficult task to throw a shadow, or 
rather a mourning veil, over the memory of a man 
who always distinguished me with his confidence, who 
did groat things in the service of Austria, and to 
■ whom Austria owes her high position in Europe — 
gained after many a hard struggle — and her greater 
stability in internal affairs. But even the most 
remarkable men have their weak moments and their 
days of error, and at Olmiifcz the moment was very 
weak and the error very "”eat. 

In those days of November 1850 — {the montb of 
November has played a great part in my career : in 
November I entered office in Austria, in November I 
resigned, in November I became Ambassador in 
London, in November I left that city)--in tliosc days 
of November 1850 I received a visit one morning from 
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U)y doctor, who addressed me with the following words : 
‘ How ill you look ! Have you got the jaundic^? ’ 
‘ Possibly,’ I replied. I had just received the news 
of the Olmiitz Convention.* ‘I feel,’ I added, ‘like 
one who loses a game of whist by the bad j)lay of his 
partner.’ That I nevertheless knew ho\v to control 
my feelings, is proved by the .speech I made on the 
.subject in tlie Uj)j)cr Saxon Chamber. 

W])at was the military .situation at that time ? In 
Bohemia there were three completely armed Austrian 
Corp.-i d’Armee, accustomed to victory ; eighty 
thousand Bavarians, too, were in the field, and thirty 
thousand Saxons commanded the Elbe as far as 
Torgau ; while in Prussia nothing was ready. I 
received the confirmation of this last fact from no less 
a person than the present Emperor of Germany, then 
Prince of Prussia, when I paid him a visit in 
1851 at Berlin. ‘ They might have come,’ he said, ‘ as 
far as Berlin, but how would they have got out?’ 
Respect prevented me from answering that when 
once in, it is easy to go out, but not easy to be driven’ 
out. How often did I hear, even after the battle of 
Sedan, Frenchmen who came to Vienna exclaim, ‘Pas 
un ne sortira ! ’ 

I can repeat tlie Emperor William’s saying 
without eotitradiction, thanks to Dr Busch’s book 

* Disturbances having arisen in Hcsse-Cassel owing to the Elector having 
endeavoured to raiac taxes without the consent of the Chamber, he applied to 
Austria for assistance. The Frankfort diet approved the apidication, and Austria 
and Bavarian troops were scut into the country. Prussia, on the other habd, 
supported tlie malcontents, and ociiipicd Cassel, tlie capital, with her army before 
the allied troops arrived. Her resolution, however, failed her at the last moment ; 
her Foreign Minister, Kadowitz resigned, and his successor, Manteuffel, arranged a 
meeting with Prince Schwarzenberg, the Austrian Minister, at Olmtitz, where * 
convention was signed in which Prussia virtually yielded all Austria’s demands. 
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‘ Unser Reichskanzler/ a work which, though un- 
%Kourable to me, I have found useful on more than 
one occasion. Dr Busch quotes the following passage 
from a speech delivered by Prince Bismarck in the 
German Diet on the 24th of January 1882 : — 

‘ The gentlemen in Parliament understood political 
possibilities in Europe so little that they did not per- 
ceive that in oi'der to obtain German unity, the first 
essential requisite was a strong Prussian Army, and 
the second the approval of tlic King of Prussia. 
Instead of this tlie King was opposed to the utmost 
in his endeavour to make his Armv strong enough not 
only to establisli but to rciwosent German Unity, and 
we would, if Parliament had had its own way, have 
had to put up with that military organisation which 
made the bravest of soldiers — for such was the 
Minister of War at the time of the Convention 
of Olmlit/ — declare to me w'hen I announced myself 
to him as Deputy and Officer of the Landwehr: 
“It is quite iinpossihle for us to (jo to ivav ; we. cannot 
‘prevent the Austrians from occupying Berlin^ ’ 

I myself alluded in the most considerate manner 
to that episode in the Austrian liuichsrath in 1868, 
when the Land Defence Bill was being debated. My 
words were as follows : — 

‘ Much has been said— ' ad can we wonder at it ? — 
about the unfortunate ana disastrous wars in which 
we have been involved ; but I ask, where are the 
ambitious diplomatists who caused thcin ? Where 
has there been any restless activity of warlike 
Ministers? I look back on the twenty years that 
have passed since the dissolution of the old Austria of 
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Metternich, and I find one statesman with whom 
I was in close contact. He was totally devoid.^of 
personal ambition, although he had a bold and' 
enterprising spirit. And what did this statesman do 
at Olmiitz ? I will not revert to the contents of that 
Convention, which has boon considered wdth equal 
injustice, as a humiliation in Prussia and as a success 
in Austria. But I am certain that if at that time 
circumstances had been reversed, if Prussia had been 
armed and Austria defenceless, the Austrian Minister 
would scarcely have received an invitation to come to 
Breslau, and tliat he would have brought back some- 
thing very different from the preliminaries for the 
continuation of the old Federal connection.’ 

Outside Parliament I throw reserve aside, and said 
openly : ‘ Olniiitz was not a Prussian humiliation, but 
an Austrian weakness.’ 

‘ Avilir la Prusse d’abord et la ddmolir ensuite ’ is 
a saying that has been attributed to Prince Schwar- 
zenberg. 1 am convinced that he never uttered it, as 
Olmutz itself proved most emphatically ; but I am 
also convinced that he did not recognise W'hat the 
occasion required. ‘ Ni avilir, ni ddmolir, mais contenir ’ 
— that was the problem, a problem recpiiring con- 
siderate, but firm and vigilant treatment, and especially 
the employment of the right moment, which was com- 
pletely neglected at Olmutz. 

Thus, according to the confession of the Emperor 
and Chancellor of Germany, Prussia could not have 
prevented the occupation of Berlin. And in this 
commanding position Austria concludes a convention 
with her defenceless opponent, by which the latter 
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retracts none of the things which tlireatened the 
former and her Allies, only leaving Austria the honour 
of protecting the King of Denmark and the Elector of 
Hesse ! Everything else was left to chance. Free 
conferences Avithout a programme, Avithout previous 
stipulations ! According to the tradition Avhich I 
have blamed in other parts of this work, of placing 
appearances higher than realities, Austria thought 
she had gained a great point when Berlin gave up the 
union proj)osed by RadoAvitz ; she did not think of 
securing guarantees that that union should not be 
revived ten or tAventy years later in another ft)rm. 
This self-e())n])lacency could not bo better supported in 
Berlin tlia!i by the strong expression of a feeling of 
humiliation, Avhich AA^as easily appeased, as the Prussian 
sense of lionouv has always been of a peculiar kind, 
and very difterent from that of other countries. 
Meanwliile, Austria Avas not the gainer. Tt is iii- 
telli<jible tliat monuments .should be erected in Cer- 
many, and esjteeially in Prussia, to Bismarck, but 
Prussia also uAves a statue to a less celebrated, though 
equally useful statesman — ■Baron von Mantouffel — for 
having gone to Olmiitz and brought back Avith him a 
cheap olive branch. 

I Avell remember Avhat was said to us from Vienna ; 
We must faeilitatt^ the tcii^k of the ncAV Prussian 
Ministry, whicli shows us s'l -li good-Avill.’ T can only 
here re[)eat the rejuark I made in a former chaj)ter, 
that Prince Schwurzenberg despised men but did 
not know them. Had he knoAvn them, he would have 
thought of the Avords that Scliiller put into the mouth 
of Toll’s wife, Avhen he relates to her Iioav he had sent 
VOL. I a 
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liis attendants after Gessler who had lost his way in 
the mountains : 

‘ Thou'lt ru(i that clcod ! 

ITc’ll ne’er forgive thy liaving seen his weakness.’ 

Prince Schwarzenborj^ certainly did not expect grati- 
tude, for he despised mankind too much ; but he as 
little ex})ected tliat those to whom he had been 
merciful should I’evenge themselves upi)n him. In 
the next chapter 1 shall have occasion to show how 
this revenge Ijegan to work in the following year, 
not in the lieart of Frederick William lY, but in 
till! 'leeds of one who was destined to become a great 
])ower in the world. Herr von Manbmllel also did 
not then lose the opportunity of playing generous 
Austria a trick with the HanoveriaJi Treaty, which 
was concluded the same year. 

This conflict was only tlie last link in the chain. 
For two years the tendency to thrust Austria from 
Germany had been manifesting itself. Nothijjg had 
been done to pi'ovent the offer to Prussia of tlie 
Imperial Crown at Frankfort ; it was rejected in the 
concrete, not in the abstracit — not because its accept- 
ance would have entailed a rupture with Austria, but 
because Pru,-.sia did not consider that those who 
offered it were authorised to do so, though she looked 
upon the offer as giving her a claim. Then came 
Bunsen’s January despatch, and finally, Radowitz’s 
scheme of union — the Federal State. On the other 
hand, guarantees had to be demanded for the future. 
Was it difficult to do so? By no means; Prussia 
herself afforded the pretext. Radowitz declared that 
there was no room for Austria in the Federal State. 
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If this had been the case, and if Prussia had wished 
to continue the Federal connection with Austria, the 
logical conclusion \V(.)uId have been that no schenu' 
incompatible w'ith the German Confederation should 
have been entertained, and that that Confederation 
should have continued and been sanctioned afresh. 
There were pens enough in Vicuna tliat could have 
placed things in an amiable and inoffensive light, but 
the agreement should have been clear and unequivocal. 

Yes, but the feeling in Gei’inany and the honour 
of Prassia? Either one thing or the other. If a 
country wants peace, knowing that it has not tlie 
power to prevent the enemy from occupying its 
capital, it is not in a position to consider such things. 

Prince Sehwarzenberg said to me when he arrived 
at Dresden ; ‘You would have preferred our coming’ 
to blows ; so slnjuld I.’ Perhaps it would have been 
better if war had broken out then. It would at least 
have been shorter than the war of 1 8(5G. • 

If Prussia had been defeated, whicli would certainly 
have been the case according to the above quoted 
Prussian authorities, she would not have been deprived 
of a single village. The Emperor Nicholas, then at 
Warsaw, would have taken care of that. But for 
twenty or thirty years we .should have hoard no more 
of the Federal State with a single head.* 

I beg the reader n>'' to forget that I am an 
Austrian, and that I Avrite a.s such. And let it not 
be believed that a cry of joy would have been raised 

* On this uccaHion I will not leave one thing unsaid. Ncitlicr in 1^50 nor in 
1866 was a special Treaty concluded betMreeii AuKtria ainl Saxony, whether for tin; 
purpose of re-acquisition of lost territory, or with any other object. Sivxony stood 
entirely on the basis of the German Confederation. 
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by the Governments hostile to Prussia. This hostility 
to Prussia was more an idea than a reality. In the 
speech which I made shortly before the war of 1866 
in the Second Saxon Chamber, I said : — ‘ Prussian 
notions of friendship and enmity arc somewhat 
peculiar. If it were not almost profane, I should be 
inclined to say that as in religion everything against 
Divine Law is godless, so in our groat neighbouring 
State whoever does anything not quite to its liking 
is at once called Prussia’s enemy.’ Only in this sense 
was tlicrc sometimes, though reluctantly, ‘ hostility to 
T’russia ’ in Munich and Stuttgai’t, as in Dresden and 
Hanover. 

To a revival of hearty and confidential relations 
betwei.'n Prussia and Austria, all these Governments 
without exception would most gladly have contributed. 

It is remarkable how history sometimes rojieats 
itself in a contrary sense. It is known how o])i)osed 
Count Mmisdorf was to the war of 1 806. In 1850 the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs recognises tin; advantages 
of war and abstains from it, in 1860 the ]\Tinister of 
Forci'ni Affairs recognises its disadvantages and 
declares it! A hollow peace was concluded in 1850, 
after everything had been doTic to excite the zeal of 
the Confederate State.s. When the news of the 
dismissal of M(>rr von Radowitz reached Dresden, I 
at once caused a suspension of the mobilisation, partly 
not to iiKToase unnecessarily the burthens of the 
country, and jiartly ivith the object of facilitating the 
surrender of JVussia. Vienna was extremely annoyed 
at- this measure, and urged a continuance of the mobili- 
sation. Yet soon afterwards it was notified that as the 
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Prussians were leaving Cassel, the mobilisation could 
be stopped and its expense put down as a dead 
loss ! That Saxony chose to forget this was j)roved 
by her prompt appearance in the field in 186G; but 
Bavaria remembered it, as no one knew bettor than 1, 
and as was proved by her conduct in that year. 

I have a two-fold explanation and excuse for 
• Prince Schwarzonberg’s mistake. 

In the first place, he had to consider the youth of 
his Imperial Master ; for although, as he often 
assured me, he knew that the Emperor’s appreciatioji 
of political ([uestions was in advance of his years, ho 
could not forget liow serious is tlie responsibility of 
the adviser of a youthful sovereign. In such a 
j)o.sition a conscientious man may listen to the voices 
of timid counsellors, though he himself may be far 
from timid by nature ; and such voices Avere probably 
not wanting. Wo may further excuse him by saying 
that he could not fully appreciate the true scope o)‘ 
the (piestion involved (a (jue.stion that should have 
been decided when Austria was strongest) — namely, 
Avhether Austria was to continue a member of tlui 
German Confederation. He could not do this, 
because, as must in justice be confessed, very few at 
that time were able to perceive the im])ortance of the 
crisis. In the (pie,stion of the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany, which ^ o alliance can palliate, was 
involved not only the place of honour secured to the 
Emperor by Divine and human right as the heir of 
a long line of German Emperors — not only a Con- 
federation of States which gave considerable strength 
to Austria’s position as a great power, and which 
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protected the most important of her extensive 
frontiers against attack — but also tlio natural, certain, 
and pacific solution of a problem which is now the 
cause of grave anxiety : I mean the maintenance of 
the privileged jiosition of the Grerinan as opposed to 
the noii-Gorinan subjects of the Emperor. In the 
.second part of my Memoirs I have treated of this 
([ucstion in the prop(>r place. Whatever the Germans 
may alh'ge about their superior culture, the foundation 
of the Enipirt! bj' German deeds, and so on, produces 
no inipre.ssion whatever on the Slavs. But if Austria 
had retained her jn’ominent position in Germany, the 
Sla\s could not have closed their eyes and ears to 
the claims of the German Austrians to hold the first 
j)lace in the monarchy. 

As r have said, one can undor.stand, though one 
must regret all this. When Benedek thought it 
better not to accept the battle of Koniggriitz, ho 
wanted to retreat with his army to Olmiitz. But the 
merciless logic of hi.story liad long ago decreed that 
the road from Olmiitz must lead to Kiiniggriltz. 



CHAPTER X 


1851 

THE DRESDEN (’ONEEHENOES. — BUNDESTAO. — TRIP TO LONDON 
AND FRANKFORT. — UI.SMA RCK. 

It was a solemn and not uniinpressivc ceremony when 
Prince Soliwai'zt'iihorg opened the Ministerial Con- 
ferenc('s in the liridd Palace at Dre.sden, and I wa.s 
able to answer the Prince’s speech in sincere confi- 
dence wii h the words : ‘ It a2)pears to me a Provi- 
dential sioTi of reconciliation that the town which still 
shows tracc.s of those evil days wdicn enthusiasm for 
CreiTnan TTnity seemed onl}' to let loose the elements 
of destruction, should be the meeting-place of men 
called to banish those t. ruents, and to restore peace 
and concord to the Fatherland.’ Begun in this 
promising w'ay, the Conferences ended with a mutual 
rendezvous at Frankfort.* 

* Tlic objpct of the* ‘ Dresden Confercjicos * wan to arrive at a aettlcment of tliu 
Constitution of the (Jermanic Confederation. No decision was arriveil at, as Austria 
and Prussia could not agree on the subject. 
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Prince Scliwarzenberg and Baron Manteuffel were 
present only occasionally ; the former had a deputy 
who gave more satisfaction to himself than to others, 
and the latter had the good fortune to leave 
behind him a represontativo than whom Prussia 
could not have desired a better. 

If l*rince Scliwarzenberg had had more knowledge 
of mankind, ho would not have made the choice he 
did. Count Buol had been for a time envoy at 
Stuttgart, but for a still longer time he was out of 
Germany, chiefly in Russia; and he was so little 
actjuainted with German affairs that at a banquet of 
tlie JJre.sden Archery Society ho drank to the health 
‘ of the town of Dresden, which had ever been loyal to 
its dynasty ’ — the very town which scarcely a year 
before had been in full rebellion ! When in the 
month of April of the following year, the ]\Iinistcrs 
of the Central States were assembled at Darmstadt 
for a (Customs’ C<inferencc, the alarming news 
arrived of the death of Prince Sehwarzenbcr£r. 
Count Thun, the presiding Ambassador, brought us 
the tidings, mentioning at the same time Count Buol 
as the Prince’s jirobable sucees.sor. When this name 
was pronouiK.'od, there was a univer.sal exclamation 
of surprise and discouragement. Nevertheless this 
judgment was premature. I soon afterwards had to 
go to Vienna about the Customs question, and 1 was 
agreeably surprised to Hud the Minister, whom I had 
seen so weak, ])ossessed of no slight power of 
argument. But unfortunately the saying of old 
Prince Metternich came perfectly true: ‘Count Buol,’ 
he said, ‘ is a knife with a sharp point, but with no 
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edge.’ How well that saying characterises the 
Count’s career as a Minister ! The policy of Austria 
nearly everywhere pricked, but did not cut ; and the 
consequence was that much auger was aroused, and 
few' advantages were gained. But perhaps it was 
that very incisiveness of style that led Prince 
Schwarzenberg to make so unsuitable a choice for 
the Dresden Conferences. 

It was here especially that Prussia opposed him 
with a man who by imperceptible degrees made 
himself master of tlio situation. Count Alvensleben, 
formerly Minister of Finance, had hitherto been more 
known for lii.s acrimony than for anything else, and 
this soon jmt an end to his career as a Minister 
of Frederick Willianr IV. It was he, hoAvever, 
that, with incredible subtlety and pliancy, gained 
the upper hand, and liberated Prussia from a 
project which would have conferred a [)rivileged and 
influential position on the four Kingdoms, and which 
Prussia herself had laid before the Conference jointly 
wdtli Austria. It was further owdng to lus decom- 
posing influence, which w'as neither perceived nor 
disturbed by lu.s Austrian colleague, that )nany not 
unimportant papers on general administration whicli 
were handed over to Frankfort w'ore ])igoon-holod there 
under the heading of ‘ ^ !duable materials.’ 

I remember that bef re this w'as done I handeil to 
my neight)our, Herr von Bulow, Minister for Danish- 
Holstein to the Bundestag, a paper ending with the 
words : ‘ The august Governments are requested to 
act accordingly.’ I struck out the word ‘ act,’ 
observing: ‘This is the result of the Couferences.’ 
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I must here say a few words about Herr von 
Billow. Of lii.s uudoubttid mental power I need not 
speak, for bad ho not possessed it, Prince Bismarck 
would never, as German Chancellor, have appointed 
him to an eminent and influential jxist. His charming 
manners an<l ])owerful intellect are among my most 
pleasing recollectiinis. ft was remarkable liow he 
changed sides. In tlie days of the Dre.sden Con- 
ferences, Herr von Billow was not only a strong 
reactionist, but a decided enemy of Prussia. And 
this man ends Ids career as a confidant of Prince 
Bi.s.narek! Still more remarkable was the inter- 
mediate stage, in whicli ho [irocoeded to Berlin as 
Minister (jf IVEiicklenburg. Not of Mecklonburg- 
Schweriii, which was always at the beck and call 
of Berlin, l»ut of ^reckleuburg-Strclitz, whicli always 
looked more to Vienna, and where there was little 
.symjjathy for the now formation of Germany. Any- 
thing elsu could .scarcely have been cx])ected, as the 
Grand- Duchess Dowager was born a Princess of 
Hesse, and the Grand-Duchess Kcgnant was a 
Princess of Hanover. Prince Bismarck knows how 
to find ‘ his people,’ and enquires but little into the 
origin ol'his materials so long as tlie stuff is good. 

I did not meet Herr von Biilow again after the 
]3resden CVmferences until 1879, at Gastoin. Un- 
fortunately, he was taken ill there, and, T believe, died 
soon afterward.s. 

Another acquaintance which I owe to the Dresden 
Conferences, and which developed into a lasting and 
warm friendship, was that of the Grand Ducal Hessian 
Minister Baron voii Dalwigk. We remained closely 
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intimate without a single difference or estrangement, 
and I was able to count upon liiiu in every pliase of 
German affairs. Dalwigk, like inysedf, was persecuted 
as an ‘enemy of Prussia,’ and with equal injustice, 
although liis inclination to Austria was more decided 
than mine. The time of the Crimean War was, I 
may say, the oidy one during which I found it difficult 
to agree witli him on all points. Even less than of 
hatred of Pru.ssia could he be accused of ‘ liheinbiin- 
delei.’* Tbe Hessian Government Avas very .sub.servient 
to Napoleon TTT, like other German Governments, 
which merely followed in that tbe e.vample of greater 
Powers; but in the year 1859 I never saw anybody 
more hostile to France, and inorc in favour of war, 
that Dalwigk. Of his ability in internal adminis- 
tration I heard oven his political op])onents spi*ak 
with res])ect. But as 1 was quite Saxon, so was he 
quite Hessian. 

I cannot conclude my rcminiscumces of the Dresden 
Conferences without mentioning two noteworthy inci- 
dents connec-t(;d with them. 

As soon as W(‘ received the intelligence that the 
Confere?ic(.'s were tt) be held at Dresdem, T suggcsbxl to 
King Fh'oderick Augu.stus that he should give the 
Austrian and Prussism IVTinisters a residence in the 
Royal Palace. The King agreed, and Prince Schwar- 
zenberg and Baron vo.- Manteuffol avctc (|uartereil 
in the ‘ Prinzenpalais,’ which adjoins the Castle. I 
do not wonder that this gave some oflem.'o at Munich ; 
and to this day I give Pfordten credit foi’ not having 

* ‘ Rhenish (lonfe«lorationisiri ' -in allusion to tho ft)rniiiti()n by tlu; .nnaller 
German States in ISOO of the Oonfoderation of flic Hbiin*, under tlu* protection of 
Napoleon, against Austria and I'russin. 
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resented it. But the more important part of the 
affair consists in my having thus manifested my 
partiality for a scheme which I, tlic so-callcd enemy 
of Prussia, endeavoured in vain to bring about in 1861 
and 1 8G3, viz., the alternate jnvsidency of Austria 
and Pru.ssia in the Confederation, tlioreby making 
them virtually e<|ual. 

The other incident to which I refer was the fol- 
lowing ; Tlicre was at Dresden a Professor of the 
Painters’ Academy, who at tliat time was very old. 
In fornu!!' daj's he had produced excelleut works; but 
he gradually deteriorated, until at last he could 
find no [)urchasors for his pictures, lie took it into 
his head to [)aint a large historical picture of the 
Confere/ice, but there wore two difficulties in the way\ 
1)1 the first place it was not certain whether the King 
would buy the [lainting when finished ; and secondly. 
Prince kSchwarzenberg had never sat to a painter in his 
life, as it bored him, and he was not inclined to do so 
now, having no wish to bo immortalised on canvas. 
What did our Professor do ? ] [o persuaded the King 

that Prince Sehwarzenbers; was intere.sted in the 
])icture ; and ho convinced Prince Schwarzenberg that 
the King wished to have it. In extenuation of his 
I'ondnct 1 must aild that the jiainter himself fully 
believed vhat he said, bis vanity not allowing him to 
doubt it for a moment. Prince Schwarzenberg told 
us that the ])aintor wanted to use him as a Wouver- 
man’s horse, because of his white uniform. On one side 
of the picture was Prince Schw'arzenberg talking to 
Pfordten, on the other Baron von Mantcuffel seated at 
a table across wdiich I was handing a document to him. 
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One day I wont to the painter to give him a sitting, 
and I found that 1 was represented close against the 
table and overshadowed by a huge figure, under which 
I almost disappeared. ‘ Who is that ? ’ I asked. ‘ Oh, 
that is the Mecklenburg Minister, it is absolutely 
necessary to put him here.’ ‘Why?’ ‘Because be 
has a rod uniform, which introduces a good bit of 
colour.’ ‘ But don’t you see tliat if I get up I shall 
hit Mecklenburg on the head ? I do not wi.sh to do 
that; tlio whole thing looks as if they meant to pre- 
vent me from presenting my document.’ The Pro- 
fessor, however, would have been disconsolate without 
tlie red uniform. ‘ Very well,’ T said. ‘ Leave the 
depressed position, it agrees with my depressed 
sj)irits ! ’ 

Soon after the conclusion of the Conference, I 
went to London, where the first great Tuteimational 
E.x.hil)ition, the creation of Prince Albert, had just 
been opeiied. After leaving Ijondon in 1848, I had 
not been recalled nor had a succos.sor been appointed, 
so that T formally remained in the 2 )osition describ(!d 
by liOrd Palmerston as that of the ‘ Colossus of 
Bhodes.’ The delivery of the note by which I Avas 
recalled was the cause of niy first interview with 
Prince Albert, in wdiosc fiwour I had not risen, thanks 
to Bunsen’s intrigues, f saw the Prince for the last 
time in 1859, just before the Italian War, and ho was 
then more favourable to mo and to Austria. 

On my way home I stopped a day at Fra rdv fort. 
At the house of Count Friedrich Thun, the presidiiig 
envoy at the Confederation and my still inti- 
mate friend, I had my second meeting Avith Herr 
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von Bismarck. Ho was not yet Minister, but only 
a ‘Geheimor Logationsrath,’ under the orders of 
General von Kocliow, wlioui he was soon to succeed. 
Although at that time nobody dreamed of his future 
greatness, tlie words he tlicn uttered made a deep 
impression U[)on me, and I have often remembered 
one of Ids sayings diuiiig the Kulturkampf. The 
Tliun family is related to the family of Count 
Wests])al, which has some estates in Bt)hemia, and 
more in Westphalia. The conversation turned on 
a m( mber of the latter family who was fervently 
ri'ligious, and IJisjiiarck <d)served that ‘such iirm 
Catholics ai e the King’s best subjects.’ 

I )iow (•(>inc t(j the theme of ‘ Prussia at the 
Humlestag.’ I have not invented this phrase — it 
stands before me as the title of three ])ortly volumes 
issucil by Poschinger. 

Prince Bismarck occuj)i(is so prominent a place, 
not onl}' in the destiny of nations, but also in my 
humble career, that 1 shall more than once have 
occasion to <jccupy myself with him and with Jiis 
actions. J say in all sincerity that it is against my 
will that on the (irst occasion on which 1 mention him 
in my Memoirs, T am compelled to write against him; 
fur one of the ' I'ahles convenues,’ of which there are 
so many in the present day, is my ‘rivalry’ with 
Bismarck, which, as I prove in the second part of 
this work, never entei’cd my mind ; another is my 
‘ hostility ’ towards him. I was his opponent, not 
in principle, not constantly, and least of all personally ; 
but only when his actions threatened the interests 
placed under my care. I found him personally 
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sympathetic, and our mutual relatious could, at 
times, not have been bettor. In a letter ^vritten 
by him to mo in 1871, and which obtained a j^roat 
deal of publicity,* he says; ‘I always respected 
in Your Excellency iny most unbiassed and amiable 
opponent.’ It is not for me to judge whether I was 
amiable, though I am conscious of de.siring to be so ; 
but that I was unbia.ssed 1 can safely aver; aiid I 
hope that the reader will liiul the historian as un- 
bi.asscd as Prince Bismarck once found tlie Miidster 
and tile Imperial Chancellor. 

It may be asked how' it was that this ‘ rivalry ’ 
and ‘hostility’ were not only invented but firmly 
believed. It is always dill-lcult to jirove how such 
rumours arise, but I know where this lannour arose : 
in no other (piartor than in Berlin and Clermany, 

One of those angels blowing trumjiets, such as ai’e 
seen in pictures of the Day of Judgment, who are 
.sent out from time to time by^ Prince Bismarck to 
appal every miscreant who dares to rebel against his 
omnipotence, or whom he unjustly suspects of intend- 
ing to rebel, is the anonymous author of a book that 
appeared recently under the title of ‘ Twelve Years of 
German Policy.’ I will not reveal who he is, but I 
will only hint that I have been told that his name is 
as long as his title. It is stated in that work among 
other things that Prine Bismare.k once saitl iji a 
confidential circle that in estimating the qualities of 

* As proved by tlie following verses of the Berlin Comic Taper, the ‘ Kladdera- 
datsch ’ : — 

‘ He praises Count IleuRt as an unbiassed foe 
AikI as the most amiable man be doth know : 

Since both at Oastoin for their fend ma<le ainen<lH, 

"VVe see that the Trinte is not spoilt by his friendb.’ 
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his enemies, ho first deducts their vanity ; but that 
when he did so with mo, nothing remained. No one 
can claim to have a full knowledge of himself, and I 
must therefore leave that reproach unrefuted ; but if I 
really possess that weakness, to whom is it due ? To 
Prince Bismarck himself and his attendant spirits. 

So long as I was Minister simultaneously with 
Bismarck, first in Saxony, and then in Austria, and 
even when I was Ambassador in London and Paris, 
nothing could happen in Germany that was un- 
pleasant to l^russia without a clamour being raised iu 
the Gorman jiapers about ‘ Bcust’s intrigues.’ Thus, 
after the political world of London and Paris had 
discovered by personal acquaintance that I had some 
ability, English and French journalists took it into 
their heads that I Avas a most dangerous enemy, and 
the only one whom Bismarck dreaded. Under such 
circumstances A’anity would be excusable. But what 
I never understood AA'as that in the quarters whore 
thest^ insinuations originated it was not understood 
that there is only one cure for vanity — total silence. 

Now w<! come to Prussia at the Bundestaj;. 



CHAPTER XI 

1851-1859 

PUUSSIA AT THK BDNDESTAO 

In a former chaptor T mentioned tliat at the time 
when T was Saxon Minister in Eondon, the Due do 
Brojjlio, father of tlie present Duke, was my colleague 
as French Ambassador. At that time, towards the 
end of 1847, Lamartijie’s ‘ Histoire des Girondins’ had 
just appeared, a hook which as thoroughly prepai’ed 
the Revolution of Fcdn’uary as if Latnartino had 
intended to avenge himself with it for the malicious 
pun made* hy Louis Philipne at his expense. He 
was a native of jVIacon, the ■ clebrated wine district of 
Burgundj"; and Louis Philippe used to call him ‘ le 
vain (vin) de Macon,’ the vain juan of Macon. 
When somebody said, ‘ After all, it is a bad book,’ the 
Due de Broglie retorted : 'No ; it is not a bad book, 
but it is a bad action.’ 
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I am inclined to say the same of Poschinger’s 
‘ Preussen am Bundestago.’ 

Far from calling it a bad book, I was grateful for 
its appearance, in spite of its attacks* on me, and this 
for two reasons. In tlie first place I discovered in it 
the conlirination of the view T had long entertained 
of the original ami permanent tendency of Prince 
Bismarck’s German policy, wliicli was, under [)retcnce 
of defending Prussia, strongly .aggressive towards 
Austria. In jmrsuing this polic^ylie did nothing more 
ajid nothing worse than otl)ers before him, witli this 
(lillerence, tliat he carried it out with moi e ability and 
succe.ss than his [)redeee.s.s(.»rs. But, in tlie interest of 
liistorical truth, it sliould not be .saitl that xVustria was 
the attacking ])arty. On tlio other hand, I can only 
welcome a pi’ecedent which must be of general applica- 
tion. Prince Bismarck’s condemnation of La Marmora’s 
‘ Piii de luee ’ falls to the ground after the appearance 
of a ])ublieation which aj)]jeared either by his order or 
with liis consent. 

I therefore do not write with any personal feeling 
when 1 recall the above words of the Due de Broglie. 
I do not fpioto tliom to charaetori.se Poschingor’s book 
.as a whole, however great may be tlie temptation to 
find an analogy between a work that, like Lamartine’s, 
strives to evcite ill-will as to the future, and one that, 
like Poschiuger’s, endeavours to poison the reader’s 
mind as to the past. 


* I leave those of a prrsohal nature unnoticed. But to show the spirit of the 
book^ 1 must allude to a statement made under the date of January 185G, that in the 
previous year I had applied in vain for the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
that very (]lrand Gross which I had received three years ])rcviously. Of course the 
heading is : * Beust’a Application for a French Order.’ 
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I use the expression, a ‘ bad action,’ not in the 
sense that tire action wsis crimina], but that it was 
ungenerous to jjublish the frequent attacks, far 
exceeding the just limits of dispassionate ci-iticism, 
made by Bismarck when Prussian envoy at tlie 
Bundestag on some of his colleagues, especially the 
Austrian envoy who was I^residcnt. These attacks 
are now placed before the [)ublic as a spicy dish, 
in spite of the obviously defenceless position of the 
persons attacked. 

Baron J^rokesch, Thun’s successor, is constantly 
accused of untnithfulness from the moment he 
entered on the duties of his t)llice, and a whole chapter 
is lilled with the alleged irregularities of the Presid- 
ing envoy and the subservience to Austria of the 
envoys oi‘ Saxony and Wurteiuberg (I2th February, 
8th Mqrch, .‘50th May, 1853). Later on (2:5rd March, 
1855) occui's the serious complaint that Prokeseh 
made statements about the debates in the Bundestag 
to the foreign representatives, and in particular t<* 
those of France and England. 

With regard to the looting on which Prokeseh 
stood with Bismarck, both may have had a good deal 
to complain of each other. As Prince Bismarck told 
me in 18G2 at the time of his .short Parisian Embassy, 
during a little dinner at a lestaurant, that it was a 
blessing to him to pass some years with ‘good- 
natured ’ Gortschakoff’ after all that he had suffered 
in Frankfort from Prokeseh, so Prokeseh assured me, 
when I vi, sited him at Frankfort in October 1855 at 
the time of his appointment as Austrian Minister at 
Constantinople, that the prosi)Cct of negotiating with 
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the wise Ali instead of with Bismarck seemed to him 
like an Oriental vision of the blessed. 

However we may judge Prokesch, nobody can 
deny that he was gifted with originality and brilliant 
wit, and if his Frankfort despatches were j)ublished 
they would find a grateful jmblic. 

Wlion Posehingcr’s book was issued, Prince 
Bismarck knew quite well that neither Dresden nor 
Stuttgart (Munich had been wisely spared) would 
presume to ])iil)lislt the I'eports of their envoys 
in oi'der to refute his assertions, and that Vienna 
would not consider it opporttine to make [)ublic the 
despatches of the Austrian Prositling envoy at 
the Ibmdestag. 

If I see an opj)oncnt before me tied hand and f«M)t, 
r do not give him a blow in the face. T cannot there- 
fore regard the jn’oceeding as praiseworthy. 

Perhaps it may be ndorted that the persons 
attacked are no lor)ger living. But they have left 
sons and otlier relatives to whom th<;ir memory is 
dear, and there are Govornments which preserve the 
recollection and the honour of the ])ast in s}»ite of the 
change of poi sons and systems. 

If f leavi' this, which T may call the social asjiect 
of BismarcL’s di.-spatches of that date, and turn to 
their ['olitical significance, this is to be found, as I 
liave already hinted, in the very obt ions and persist- 
ent tendency of re])rosenting Austria as menacing 
Prussia. Bismarck may have thought it well to 
impress this view on Frederick William IV, who 
preserved a lingering attachment to Austria in. 
spite of J^uiisen and Radowitz. Bismarck always 
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jmrsued his object of loosening the old Confederation, 
and of cutting off all communication between Germany, 
or at least the North of Germany, and Austria, thus 
bringing it in close connection with Prussia. Tliosts 
who know as well as f do what took place between 
Vienna and tlie German Central States in the time 
between 1851 and 185G, and who are versed in the 
instructions given by Austria for the Frankfort 
sittings of the ]3undestag, can hardly fail to be 
amused on reading the descri 2 )tion of the Macchiavellian 
intrigues of the Cabinet of Vienna at the very time 
when th(' (governments of the Central States were as 
often, if not oftencr, at variance with Vienna as with 
Berlin. During tlie Crimean War Bismarck himself 
admits that they were always opposed to Austria. 
Wherever he turned, lie heard complaints of the 
incapacity of (Jount Buol. But Poschinger speaks 
of Austrian • intimidation ’ (March 1855). Tf 1 look 
back on my tlirce Austrian envoys at Dresden : 
the excellent, business-like, [weeise, but always 
courteous and considerate (^ount Kuefstein — my 
friend Mettcirnich — and the gentle and cautious 
Baron Werner — I ask myself whether 1 have lost my 
memory, for J cannot for the life of mo recollect 
any Austrian ‘ intimidat-on.’ And yet some such 
effect must have been pr'- breed, as Bismarck mentions 
a ‘vacillation of the Central States,’ of which we 
never hoard anything. 

Oh, those wicked Central States and their 
Ministers, the despicable ‘ Kheinbiindler ! [because 
Pfordten and I went to the Paris Exhibition and 


* note on p. 107. 
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were received on that occasion by the Emperor, Herr 
von Bismarck was quite convinced that we were 
reporting to foreign Powers ‘ that the Confederation 
could not resist a real external danger’ (26th April 
1856). But when later on Count Bismarck proceeded 
to Biarritz to have an interview' w'ith Napoleon III, 
the affairs of {Germany were of conrscj not in question. 

Fn the pursuit of his idea of the pixiposod revival 
of the Itlienish Conftideration, which was really 
a hallucination, hut w'hich did not prevent him 
fi'oin ] 11 - 0 ] losing to I’russia a separate alliance wdth 
Prance (1 5th April, 1856), he makes a remark 
in one of liis reports (26th April, 1856) to w'hich 
we may justly take exception : ‘ The Emperor 

Napoleon seems to have received with polite reserve 
the (U‘tc tu‘ r<)]in)iis.'<ion of Count Buol — tlic desire of 
Austria to have the honour of being the first State 
of the Blieni.sli Confederation, if only Prussia could 
he tlierehy degraded to the second or even third place 
in the C^mfederation.’ But a thorough refutation is 
called foi- (if the view, wdiich he develops at great 
lerjgtli, tliat if Prance liad threatened Gorman}'', the 
German PrincH's would ratlier have joined France than 
have sacritici'd their independence by remaining in the 
Austro-Prussian camp. In 1840, when tlie attitude 
of Franco w'as ospeeically warlike, all the German 
Governments rose as one man again.st her; and in 
1859 (I do not speak of Prussia, but of the ‘untrust- 
worthy Central States ’) all were rejidy to proceed 
against France. I am certain that if Prussia had 
boon attacked, the attitude of the German Princes 
would have been the same. 
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But in truth it is neither genornus nor wise to 
harp upon the Rhenish Confederation. How did it 
originate? Did the Princes of the Rhonisli Union 
rush into the arms of the French Conqueror? After 
the battle of Ulm tlie rulers of southern Germany had 
no choice. Nor had the Elector of Saxonv, after he 
had joined his troops to those of I’russia at Jena, where 
they were defeated together, and after the Prussian 
fortresses had fallen — although not under the command 
of Princes of the Rhenish Union — and there was no 
longer a Prus,sia to ally one’s sedf with. Moreover, 
the tluifi King of Saxony refused to take Napoleon’s 
offer of Sikisia — perhap.s unwisely, for he would pro- 
bably have obtained more in the end if he had had 
more to give up. 

Ati attentive reader of Bismarck’s Frankfort 
reports will lo(»k in vain for any serious attempt on his 
part to come to an understanding with his Austrian 
colleague.s. On the contrary, on the 7th April 1852 
he rejected a propo.sal made by Count Thun with 
the view of establishing complete! equality between 
the two States as regards their position in Germany. 
Nor is it sufticiently understood that it was .against 
her inteiest and her wish that Austria consented to 
the exclu.sion of her non-German possessions fW)m the 
ConfederatioJi. We fin ‘ everywhere that difficulties 
were raised by the secret ho.«tility which depre- 
ciated the advajitages of the Austrian Alliance, 
and refused to recognize Austria’.s right to freedom 
of action and to the choice of an allianci! with 
another power. On the 2Gth April 185G, Bismarck 
even asserted that war with Austria was inevitable 
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because it would be useful, as ‘ according to the policy 
of Vicuna, CJcnnany is too narrow for us both, and 
Austria is the only State to which wc can lose or from 
which wc can gain.’ This was said eleven years 
before the event. jMen are apt to preilict what they 
desire. Prince Jhsinarck may now boast of his fore- 
sight ; he may al.so boast of having directed the 
events he predicted the way he wished them to occur, 
though it was the merest chance that they turned out 
as they did. 

T always try to find excuses for those whom I 
condemn. I have done this in the case of Prince 
Schwarzenberg’s great sins of omission, and I will 
endeavour to do the same in that of J\ince Bismarck’s 
small sins of commission. 

I shall throw light in a followi)ig chapter, on the 
fact — ‘ infandutu, regina, jubes renovarc dolorom’ — 
that in Austria people always rated apjiearance higher 
than reality. I do not know where Bismarck got his 
information about Austria’s attempts to bully the 
other States of the Confederation ; but I have had 
better oj)porti.mities of observation than others in this 
matter, and 1 can safely a,ssert that the Central States 
never felt the efieets of the aggressiveness and tyranny 
thus ascribed to Ikt. It is true that those States 
and the ineiubers of the Assembly at Frankfort were 
.sometimes oliended at her assumption of superiority. 
She had an idea, as false a.s it was injurious, that her 
Presidency over the Assembly entitled her to preside 
over the Bund, and that this was an inviolable 
attribute of the Imperial Court. This idea prompted 
the demand of Count Buol, mentioned in the report 
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of the 14th Februar}’ 1856, that whenife was passing 
through Frankfort the envoys at the Bundestag 
should pay him the first visit. Prokesch and Kcch- 
, berg held the same view, and carried it out with equal 
obstinacy and with equally injurious efiects. The 
last Austrian I'residing envoy, Baron Kubcck, 
abandoned this absurd pretension, but it was then too 
late. 

It has often been asserted, but falsely, that under 
Prince Schwarzeiiberg Austria abandoned her old 
traditional policy towards Prussia, and that instead 
of maintaining her former attitude, based on the 
equality of the two powers, she began to play a 
domineering part dei’ogatory to Prussia. On the 
contrary, if anything of this kind ever happened it 
was before 1848, and especially in the period between 
1880 and 1840, when Prussia was in the habit of 
taking Prince jMettornich’s opinion on every occa- 
sion, a practice not forced upon her by Austria, but 
perfectly spontaneous. That was tlie time when 
Herr von Bismarck’s predecessors in Frankfort were 
accustomed to look up to Count Mlincli as their 
chief. 

From that date we can trace a certain dictatorial 
tone in the communications of Vienna — a tone which 
I often deplored, and which was expressed oidy too 
pointedly by the olcgan and incisive style of Baron 
Biegelebcn. Austria made the mistake of arrogating 
to herself a show of power which she did not really 
possess, while the other Confederate States wrongly 
looked upon a mere fault of manner as indicating a 
dangerous assumption of authority. 
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Anotlicr excuse for tlic hiirsli and generally 
unfounded charges in Bismarck's rejH)rts luay be 
found in the circumstance that it is a peculiarity of 
the Prussian character to be very sliarp sighted in 
perceiving the misdeeds of others and very blind to 
one’s own. 

Til 1878 r visited the Paris Exhibition. King 
George of I ranovor had died there shortly before, and 
1 was told the following anecdote : A Secretary of 
the Austrian Emba.ssy, meeting a Secretary of the 
German Embassy who was his friend, happened to 
remark that the King’s death would make a deep 
impression on the Emperor William. ‘ Oh ! ’ was the 
reply, ‘ I am coi’tain that the Emperor has forgiven 
him ! ’ These words so staggered the Austrian that ho 
couhl only say : ‘ I beg your pardon.’ 



CHAPTER XI I 


THK KMI'KUOK \I<MIOI.A.S AT DKKSDISN 

I MUST now rolato iny iutorviow with the Emperor 
Nicholas (luring his shoit visit to Dresden in 1852. 
I had never seen him before, but had heard a great 
deal about hi)ii. 

How (j[uickly men and evemts are forgotten in our 
kaleidoscopic age ! Thirty years have barely ela])sed 
since the rleath of Nicholas, and yet it secens as though 
he had lived and reigned in the last century. Next 
to Napoleon T, there was no sovereign who was so 
much adored, feared, and hated as the Phnjieror 
Nicholas. The resoun w of j)owcr which he liad at 
his command were not to be compared in the remotest 
degree with those of the present Empo-or of Cennany ; 
yet the influence on European politics of the latter 
was far less than that possessed for twenty 
years by the Emperor Nicholas. During my Berlin 
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mission I saw tliat he was regarded in the Prussian 
capital and at most of the German Courts as a 
superior being. At Vienna the necessity of his 
friendshij) was a fundamental maxim ; even England 
owned that lie liad a right to claim a certain 
superiority ; and tlie country that had most reason to 
complain of him, France, did her utmost to keep 
him in good humour. All this came under my 
personal ob.servation in all the German capitals except 
Vienna, and it will be easily understood, therefore, 
witli what interest I looked forward to a meeting 
witli the man who at that time held so prominent a 
jilace among tlie Eurojiean sovereigns. 

Tlie Emperor Xieliolas arrived at Dresden in tlie 
evening from A^enna, and continued his joui’iioy to 
Warsaw the following day, after visiting King 
Fredcsrick Augustus in liis Weinsberg villa, on which 
occasion I first saw him. 

The l']m[)eror was staying at the Russian Embassy, 
and 1 was shown into his study. I had beard enough 
of bis bearing and ainiearance to know that his 
manners wm e anything but those of a savage despot ; 
but the easy .and dignified amiability with which he 
received mo went far beyond my expectations. With 
a f.'w com[)]imentary words he invited me to sit down, 
and ho only dismissed me after half-an-hour’s conver- 
sation, during which wo talked on various subjects 
relating to many countries besides Saxony. I may 
say that I scarcely remember ever having seen a more 
attractive figure than the Emperor Nicholas, with 
his large, blue, clear, and penetrating eye. 

He spoke of his visit to Vienna, and of his friend- 
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ship for the Emperor Francis Joseph, irsthom he called 
more than once ‘ ce cher Empercur.’ His opinion of 
Frederick William IV was less favourable. ‘ Voyez- 
vous, avee mon beau-frbre de Prusse je ne parlc plu.s 
politique, avec ses iddes il est tellemcnt au-dessus do 
moi que jo me fais I’elfet d’un imbecile A cote dc luL’ 

I cannot forget our conversation on the burning 
question of the day. ‘ Louis Napoldon,’ said Nicholas, 
‘s’est fait President, il sc fera Empercur. Bioh, nous 
le reconuaitrons, mais conimc dynastic, jamais ! ’ I 
ventured to differ from him. I observed that it 
appeared to mo tliat it was contrary to the monarchical 
principle to admit that anybody had a right to have 
him.solf proclaimed Emperor. It was better, I thought, 
that lie wlio did .so shouhi be able to show a dyna.stic 
origin, as was the case with Louis Napoleon, and the 
designation of ‘Napoleon III’ therefore appeared to 
me preferable to that of ‘Ijouis Napoleon.’ 

Tlie Empoior Avas not to be convinced. If I had 
been able to convert him to my vioAvs hoAV diftbrojitly 
tliing.s Avould have turned out ! TJiere Avould have 
been no (luestion about calling him ‘ mon bon frero,’ 
and no Crimean War. 

I have advised Ku.ssia on tAvo occasion.s, first on 
the subj<!ct of Napoleon III, and afterAvards on that 
of the Black Sea. I A'm.'s nut li.stened to, still less Avas 
I thanked for my advic 
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MIMSTKR OB' TItU IXTKItlOlt A\D OB' F07^EmN AB'B'AIRS. — DEATH OF 
KIN(i FUB)l)i:iUCK AU(iUSTUS AND AOCBJSSION OF KINO JOHN. — THE 
CIUMBIAN WAK. 

XoTiiiNG was farilRT removed from my wishes and 
thoughts than to undertake the department of the 
Interior instead of tliat of Publie Worship and In- 
struction ; but after this cliangc had been brought 
about by t'ne resignation of my colleague Eriesen, a 
resignation 1 did not at all desire, it became of decided 
\ alue to me. As head of the two de 2 )artments which 
were politically most important, I became, though not 
the premier, the leading Minister in the Cabinet. In 
Saxony the Minister of the Interior was at the same 
time MiniKstiir of Police, Commerce, and Agriculture. 
I had indeed begun my career by serving in the inter- 
nal Administration, but I had afterwards lived for 
thirteen years abroad. That my nomination as head 
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of SO extensive a department was Attended with no 
disadvantage is to bo attributed to my good fortune 
in being supported by most capable officials. To tlii.s 
‘moment I have not ceased to tliiuk with gratitude of 
the four heads of departments, Kohlschlitter, Weinlig, 
Kdrner, and von Zahn, and this reminiscence is made 
more gratifying by the ccrtaiiit}' that they never had 
cause to complain of me, but ahva^’s placed entin' 
confidence in my guidance. Indeed, throughout my 
career [ always succeeded in gaining the affections of 
my subordinates. That in later years, in .spite of the 
complete change of circumstances, many of them came 
to see me whenever I visited Dresden, was as honour- 
able to them as it was gratifying to me. 

The year 1 85-1 became momentous to Saxony by 
the sudden death of King Frederick Augustus and 
the accession of King John. 

It is well-known that Frederick .\ugustus met 
with a fatal accident during one of his favourite tours 
in the Tyrolese Alps ; and tlie tragedy, or rather the 
fatality of his end consisted in the fact that he, so 
fearless and experienced as a mountaineer, was killed 
by a fall from his carriage. 1 was at that time at 
Munich, where there was an Industrial Exhibition, 
and had taken leave of the King at Pos.senhofen, 
whence he ])rocecded to the Tyrol. I cannot describe 
the shock I felt when -x o days afterwards, early in 
the morning, I was called from my bed by the 
dreadful news. I hurried to Dre.sden. The journey 
was most trying, independently of its sad associations, 
as the cholera had just broken out at Munich and the 
trains were all filled to overflowing. In a former 
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chapter I have mentioned my personal relations with 
King Frederick Augustus, and I therefore need not 
say how deeply and keenly I felt the blow. 

The coffin arrived with the remains soon after my 
return to Dre.sden. King John and his two sons 
followed on foot from the station to the Catholic 
Church, where the body was j)laced on a bier to be 
interred in the fiimily vault on the following day. In 
my capacity of Katnuierherr I demanded the honour 
of being allowed to watch the body during the night. 

From the first King John bestowed upon me that 
confidence and favour which I enjoyed without inter- 
ruj)tion until my resignation. As Crown Prince ho 
used to take part in all the sittings of the Cabinet 
when the King presided, and on these occasions, as 
well as in his capacity of member of the First 
Clnamber, in whose debates ho took an active j)art, he 
had the opj)ortunity of becoming acfiuaiutod with me. 
The position in which I stood towards him could not 
be more suitably described than in the letter ho 
addressed to me on my resignation in 18G6, which 
will bo found in its proper place in these Meinoirs. 

That King John was a man of eminent scientific 
attainments, and even of profound learjiing, is well 
known. King fhederick William IV used to call 
him ‘ my broth(!r-in-lu\v the Professor.’ Put few 
knew as 1 did the rare modesty that was united to 
such wealth of intelh'ct. He had paid slight attention 
to foreign ailairs before his accession, and this may 
account for the authority he gave me in such matters. 
But even in home affairs, although he had a thorough 
knowledge of the law, and was immeasurably my 
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superior in that respect, he never made me feel his 
superiority. 

It is almost incredible, but no less true (my former 
colleague Friesen mentions it in his Memoirs), that 
the accession of such a sovereign, who seemed of all 
men the most fitted for the crown, and who was 
deservedly popular during his reign, was regarded 
in the country with a certain degree of alarm — a 
feeling for which a possible explanation may be found 
in a peculiarity of the Saxon character. 

There are two words that cannot bo spoken in the 
presence of a Saxon without his beconiing violently 
excited : ‘ Jew ’ and ‘ Jesuit.’ Within a compai.tivcly 
recent period the Jews were forbidden to enter certain 
Saxon towns, especially those of the mountain districts. 
It was, I suppose, thought impossible for a Jew to pass 
a lump of ore without putting it in his pocket ! The 
Jesuits, too, Avero looked upon as bugbears and ogres. 
When the Constitution was establislied with the con- 
currence of tlie old Diets in 18" I, tlie latter demanded 
the insertion of a special jArovision forlndding the 
introduction of Jesuits, although at that time there 
was no monastic order in the country except the two 
harn)l(iss nunneries in the Lausitz. 

inuring the whole course of his nsign King John 
never exposed himself to the reproaeli of religious 
intolerance. He never intei fered with the aftairs of 
the Protestant (church ; aiid with regard to the 
affairs of his own Church he showed such reserve that 
I was once obliged to take its part against him. Put 
as a Prince he had never concealed his Catholic faith. 
It was without his interference or even knowledge (for 

VOL. I I 
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what was done was not through the instrumentality of 
the Cabinet, hut thn)ugh Ministers of State entrusted 
with religious affairs) lliat the Covernnicnt assumed 
a defensive attitude against ‘German Catliolicism ’ in 
the years subsef|uent to 1 840, — that very ‘ German 
Catholicism,’ tlie liollowness of whicli heea mo apparent 
later on, l)ut which at that time had enthusiastic 
adhoremts. Puldic opinion in Saxony then believed 
that the Jesuits were at the back of the Government, 
and this was tlie cause of the disturbances at 
]iei])zig in 1845, which were j)artly dircicted against 
till) I'riiuio. A mistaken notion was thus spj’ead that 
the F’rince was intolerant in religious matters; and 
this was even believed in Court circles, whore Pro- 
testant iutolei’anco was not unrepresented. And yet 
it was well known that he liad confided the education 
of his eldest .son. Prince (now King) Albert, to a 
Protestant, who was even a zealous partizan of his 
Church. The cry of the ‘Jesuit’ is in certain cir- 
cumstances raised as frequently as that of the ‘Rhein- 
biindler.’* 

At the time of the accession of King John many 
important (pu'stions had to be dealt with. In internal 
affairs, the reorganisation of the judicial and adminis- 
tiative authorities, and in foreign affairs the attitude 
of the Germanic Confederation with regard to the 
Crimean War, claimed full attention. 

With regard to the latter point I must here refer 
to the part of my Memoirs which comprises the- 
period of my tenure of office in Austria, and was com- 
pleted before I began to write the earlier part. I 
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there discuss in detail the policy of Austria during 
the Crimean War, which throws considerable liirht on 
the doings of the Gernian Confederation and its various 
members at that period. 

I liavo already questioned the historical founda- 
tion of the saying attributed to Prince Schwarzen- 
berg ; ‘ Avilir la J^russe d’abord ot la deuiolir 

ensuito.’ T do not hnow whether he .«pol<e the other 
words attributed to him : ‘Nous etonnerons le monde 
par notre ingratitude ’ ; but I have loss reason to 
doubt it. The realisation of the idea as carried out 
after his death, did not show that Austria’s ingrati- 
tude was of miKih use to her ; and the saying 
attributed to Prince Sell warzen berg gave Prince 
Gortschakoff an opportunity, when, much to Austrials 
chagrin, the now Kingdom of Italy was recognized, 
of wittily remarking : ‘ Nous dtonnerons le monde par 
notre r e(!( » n uai ssa nee.’ 

I fully believe that Prince Schwarzenberg thought 
that the service performed by llussia in Hungary, 
which was as beneficial to her as the help afforded to 
the Sa.xons was to Prussia, should not in any way 
have hamjicred Austria in the independent pursuit of 
her interests. But jiractically he would have con- 
ducted affairs in another manner than his successor, 
to whom Mettcrnich’s sayii., of the knife that pricks 
without cutting proved only too applicable. Prince 
Schwarzenberg was a man of action, and if he had 
lived, Austria would, as soon as the Pruch had been 
crossed in 1853, have occupied Little Wallachia, and 
would have declared herself ready to withdraw her 
troops SO- soon as Kussia should do likewise. This 
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might at first have been felt at St Petersburg as 
an unexpected blow ; but lasting resentment would, 
have been much less probable than after making 
Austria’s late friend and ally drink the bitter cup 
gradually to the dregs. War would scarcely have 
boon declared ; and even if it had broken out, it 
would have produced less division and coldness in the 
end than a display of military ])ower which, though 
inacitivo itself, paralyzed the arm of Austria’s 
neighhour while she was engaged in war with others. 
This it is that prevented me from approving Puol’s 
])olicy ; for I was sufficiently acquainted with the 
state of aflairs at Vienna to know that the opposition 
to Russia would bo confined within the limits of 
certain considerations, and would therefore not 
advance beyond half measures. 

The eamj)aign, though bloodless, was not without 
its victims. It is said that nearly 50,000 men died in 
the hos])itals ; and the national debt was increased by 
500,000,000 florins. It is well known how France and 
England thanked Austria and Italy for services 
without which Sebastopol would pcrha]>s never have 
been tak(Mi. And Austria was patient enough to 
sufier Sardinia to join her troops to those of the 
Western Powers, with the transparent design of 
obtaining at tin; Paris Oonijrcss a heariim for her 
grievanci;s against Austria and the position of the 
si.xth of the Great Powers ! The Austrian policy of 
those days appears to me almost incredible. If 
anything could make one judge it leniently, it would 
be the fact that the Vienna newspapers were full of 
enthusiasm in its praise. Zang in the Presse, 
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Varrens in the Lloyd, and Kuranda, for whom I had 
so much esteem, in the Ostdeutsche Post, all joined 
in the chorus and looked down contemptuously on 
Prussia and the Confederation. How often later on, 
when the Vienna press was full of dreary articles 
about the Concordat, the weakness of Keaction, and 
so on, did I rcineiuber how in those days they loved to 
talk of the ‘ majestic power ’ of Austria ! 

Instead of the policy that has been condemned by 
events, Austria could easily have obtained a guarantee 
for her Italian possessions from Prussia and the Con- 
federation, if slie had clioscn to keep clear of the half 
alliatice with the V'^estern Powers, and to arrange 
with Prussia and the Confederation for mutual but de- 
cided neutrality. Tlie Prussian envoy at the Bundestag 
was far from thinking of such an arrangement, but 
Frederick William IV entertained tlic idea very 
seriously. I was able to convince myself of this more 
than othens, as King John was in correspondence with 
his royal brotlier-in-law in Berlin, and showed me Ids 
letters, the perusal of whicli gave me mueh enjoyment, 
so clever and witty were they. In those days, 
Dresden and Berlin were on the best of terms, and 
the King’s views were not crossed by Herr von 
Manteulfel. That the King only now displayed this 
partiality to Austria is t<» be ascribed to the fact that 
Radowitz was no longer l .viug, and that Bunsen was 
already politically dead. 

The Centrsil States, whether they gravitat(;d 
towards the idea of a Rhenish Confederation or to the 
Western Powers, looked at things more or loss from the 
same point of view as we did in Saxony. Thus there 
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was soon complete harmony when the Ministers met 
in Conference at l^amljcri^. l^avaria was represented 
by Pfordten, Saxony hy ino, Wiirtemhorg’ by Neurath, 
Hanover by Lcmtlu', Electoral Hesse by Mayer, the 
Grand Duchy of H('sse by Dalwigk, and Nassau -by 
Wittgenstein, f was entrusted witli the composition 
of a )iote to be addro.ssed to tlio Covernnu'iits of 
I^russia and Austria, the imnuxliate subje(‘t <)f which 
was tlie invitation wt‘ liad received from bf)tli Govern- 
ments to join tb(^ vague Austro-Prnssian Treaty of 
Apiil ; but tlie Note was also intended to exju'css the 
unanimous views of the various Governments on the 
pending ((ue.stion. 

Perlin was at first inclined to look with contempt 
on tin' Bamberg Assembly and its Note, but it was 
soon ]H'retived that it contained an ofter of supjiort 
which would be very acceptable to T’russia, and a few 
months latm- Pfordten and 1 w’ore weleoini' gui'sts at 
Perlin. If Vienna mceived the Note in a cool, though 
not unfriendly, manner, it aroused in England, on the 
contimy, tin* greatest anger, and .Lord (dareudon, the 
Foreign Secretary, thought it well to give vent to his 
feelings in a di-spatch that w'as sent only to Dresden, 
not to the other (.foverurnents represented at PaTtiberg. 

1 lost no time in rebutting this lattack, whicli I 
considercfl an unju.stifiable interference in the internal 
affairs of tin; German Confederation, by a despatch 
to the Saxon Ambassador in London.* 

This despatch wa.s received with joy by ray 
Bamberg colleagues ; but it was not well received 
by the German press, owing to the sympathy which 
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at that time prevailed for the Western Powers. 
Prince Gortschakoff, then Ambassador at Vienna, 
abundantly 2)raised what he called a ‘ chef d’muvre do 
fine ironic,’ not dreaming that I would give him a 
second edition of it five years later when he attempted 
to dictate to the German Governments how they 
should behave during the Italian War. 

The opinion of the Prussian Ambassador at the 
Bundestag, Herr von Bismarck, on this subject is 
not without interest. In the supplementary fourth 
volume of Po.sehinger’s ‘Premssen am Bundestag,’ 
there is a letter from Herr von Bismarck to the 
Minister von j\rant(!uirel, in which he says: ‘Have 
you read Beust s London des2)atch ? It is veiy 
well wiitteii, and would be still bettesr if Saxony were 
stronger.’ Passing over the touch of malice in the.se 
words, one ])erceives in them the utter lack of apjjre- 
ciation of what the Confederation .should and could 
have been. The Note was not the tuiswer of the 
Saxon fbavernment as such, but the rejection of the 
unwaiTantable interference of a Foreign State in the 
aftairs of tin; Confederation, which the IVlinister of 
‘ little Saxtmy ’ was bound to expi'ess, as the 
Foreign (jlovernment in (pie.stion had addressed itself 
exclu-sively to him. Whether Saxony was large or 
small was of no eon-sequence. But tin; more rea.son 
have I to value the cir<- nnstance that my despatch 
had the honour of being printed in the fourth volume 
of Poschingor’s woi’k, although Saxony has not in- 
creased in size since it was written. 
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It is nut iny task to narrate the various ojiisodes of 
the CriiiKiau War, which are still deeply impressed on 
the minds of my contemporaries. Rut it may bo of 
interest to know the circumstances which gave me 
opportunities of (‘lose olisorvation, sometimes even of 
inllucntial action, and of insight into many less known 
things. In tJic last respect what follows is not with- 
out value. 

It is well known that the Turkish Declaration of 
War and the appearance of the Western Powers on 
the scene of hosiiiitios took jilace after St Petersburg 
had rejected tiie comjiromise formulated by the 
Conference of Vienna, which was intended to open 
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an honourable retreat for Russia. The Emperor 
Nicholas has been most severely reproached for this 
rejection, but in reality he was not to blame. In a 
former chapter I have mentioned my personal relations 
with the Russian Imperial Chancellor, Count Nessel- 
rode. After his resignation, which closely followed 
the Peace of Paris, he came again to Dresden, and we 
frequently spoke of the past. He once told me that 
the Emperor Nicholas was inclined to accept the 
Vienna proposals, and that he (Nesselrode) had pre- 
vented him from doing so, as he considered them 
derogatory to the imperial dignity. I do not think 
that this revtilation can injure tlie meniory of that 
statesman, for whom 1 had the highest esteem, 
and who served two Emperors, Alexander I and 
Nicholas, with signal merit. J3ut as on the one hand 
I do not limit my judgments, which I ho])o are always 
impartial and accurate, so on the other I gladly seize 
every opj)ortunity of refuting unjust charges against 
others. On the whole, public opinion has been unduly 
prejudiced against the Emperor Nicholas. Whether 
the present condition of Russia is the coirsequencc 
of his .system of Government, or whether it is not 
rather a proof that that system was neccs.sai y, is an 
open question ; but it must not be forgotten, e.sj)ecia]ly 
in Austria, that he wa.s a decided enemy of all 
Panslavistic aspirations- which can unfortunately not 
be said of his successor. He did not close his eyes to 
the fact that a State governed by an absolute ruler 
could not possibly encourage revolutionary agitation in 
other countries without sowing its seeds in his own. 

Alma and inkerman had been fought ; Sebastopol 
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was still in the first stage of a siege which lasted a year. 
It was at this time that the conviaition of December 
bctweou Austria and the Western Powers, which was 
soon followed by the secret Austrian despatch of 
January to the German Central States, was concluded. 
Unfortunately it did not remain secret, for wo find 
it ininut(;ly discussed in the report of the Prussian 
Ambassadoi' at the Thindestag, Iferr von Bisinarck- 
Schdnhausen. It is sad to remember that Austria, 
whose sti'ongcst wea[»on against Piiissia’s policy of ex- 
clusion was tlu! rigid maintenance of the constitution of 
the 1 >imd, fre([U('ntly violated it lierself. Tliat des[)atch 
of the Mtli of Janua)y IS.'iS, signified a two-fold 
dei)arturo from tlie constitution : first, because it 
calh'd u])on certain German Governments to join in 
an act of war contraiy to their duties as mend)ers of 
the Confederation ; and secondly, because they were 
offered rewards for so doing at the ex[)onse of other 
membei-s of the Confederation. Austria would 
scarcely liavc beim inclined to cede to Bavaria a 
portion ol' tlie Tyrol, or to Saxony a portion of 
Boiiemia, wliile neitlier Bavaria nor Saxony could 
have been in a j)osition to prolit by the acquisition 
of territory in Bes.sarabia or in i\)land ; thus com- 
pensation woidd liave liad to be found in Germany 
herself. 1 cajinot sufficiently repeat that Austria 
never rated at its true value the considerate feeling 
entertained towards her by Frederick William IV, 
and it was owing to tliat feeling that Prussia did 
not derive greater advantage from the Viennese 
despatch above referred to. The impression pro- 
duced by it in Government (jirchis was lasting, 
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. but unfortunately did not prevent Austria from 
combining with Prussia some years later i)i the 
Schleswig-Holstein affair, thereby again disre- 
garding the constitution of the Bund, and scaling 
the doom of that Ixxly and her own. 

It is worth mentioning that no (Icrinan Covern- 
ment gave a detailed answ'er to the January despatch. 
In Dresden the Austrian offers were decidedly but 
politely rejected. 

I endeavoured in the preceding chapter to prov(! 
that Austria’s best policy would have been to oppose 
Russia by occupying the Dauninan Principalities 
before tlu' interference of the Western flowers ; or, 
this step not having been taken, to pursue a policy of 
neutralify jointly with Prussia and tlio (kmfederation. 
This might easily have been done, considering the 
vhsws of Frederick William IV, without any arrange- 
ment with the Western Powers. Such a policy 
would naturally and incontestably have given Austria 
the leading part. Nor would it have excluded the 
possibilitv of intervention if necessary. Put it would 
only have been of use, if it had been ejib-i’ed u])on at 
the right imnnent, and not after Austria had during a 
whole year gradually departed from it and had daily 
come nearer to the verge of wai’. If Austria had then 
decided to take i)art in war, its action would have 
been more intelligible, and the January de.spatch 
shows that such a dccisioii was seriously contem- 
plated. It is not uninteresting to n.-ad Pismarck’s 
despatches of that period. He had in \'iew the 
eventuality of an Austro-Ru.ssian War, and the 
possibility of a Prusso-Kus.sian Alliance. Of this 
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last scheme I say nothing ; but I do not think that 
a constitutional a])pcal from Austria to the Confed- 
eration would have remained without effect. 

Among the most marked characteristics of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph is a never-failing unselfish- 
ness. I have on more than one occasion had proofs 
of this botli while I was Minister in Austria and 
previously. Tliat the Emperor refrained from using 
his influence in a warlike sense during the Eastern 
crisis, pi'oves liis great conscientiousness, for it can 
scarcely be doubted that had he followed his personal 
inclination.s, Austria would undoubtedly liave made 
war. It was a groat temptation for a young man 
who was a tliorough soldier, and who commanded an 
efficient and victorious army. 

The (juestion of Austria taking ])art in the war 
was soon a (‘tor postponed, and it would only have be- 
come acute if 8 ebasto 2 )ol had held out longer. Late 
enough, in Sei)teniber 1 855, Sebastopol was taken, and, 
as chiuico would have it, it was through me that 
Count Jhiol first got the news. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs had taken a holiday with his 
colleague, JJaron Each, in the mountains, and had 
given orders that no despatclics should be forwarded 
to him. \Ve mot in the evening in the little market- 
town of Colling. 1 came from Gastein, and had read 
there in tlu; AtKjslytmjer All(/enieine Zcitiing the 
news of th(! fall of Seba.stopol. My intention was to 
start early next Tnorning, but Count Buol surprised 
me at six o’clock with a protracted visit, which clearly 
showed me once more the Austrian point of view. I 
remember two remarkable statements w'hich he made 
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during that interview. The first was that Austria 
was already the possessor of the Danubian Princi- 
palities (she had them indeed in her possession, but 
she had soon to give them up ) ; the second was that 
Austria would never wage war against Franco. 

Soon after that mooting (it was in October 1855) 
I wont to Paris to sec the first Paris Exhibition. 
Minister von der Pfordten followed my example, and 
we met there without previous appointment. At 
St Cloud wo had audience, s of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and were frequently invited to dinner. 

I had seen the Emperor eight years before, as the 
fugitive prisoner of Ham, under very different circum- 
stances in London. I remarked in a former chapter 
that ho was blackballed by thi‘cc votes in an English 
club in 1847, and that a year afterwards he received 
six iriillion votes. On tliis occasion also I was struck 
by the contrast between the past and the present ; 
my mind reverted to the evening when I saw Prince 
Louis Napoleon at the house of the Duke of Beaufort 
making fruitless attempts to be introduced to' a lioyal 
Prince.ss. The Emperor was in uniform, a costume 
which never suited him, as h«5 was very broad and his 
legs were very short. Many disadvantages of liis 
personal appearance were compensated by lii.s plea.sing 
voice, which always attracted me in later years, and 
for the last time during his English exile after 1870, 
After dinner at St Cloud I liad a lengthy interview 
with him while we were walking tog- tliei- up and 
. down the billiard room. On my way to Paris I had 
stayed a few days at Prankff>rt, and liad had an 
interview with Baron Brunnow, liassian Ambassador 
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to the Bundestag. Brunnow, of whom I shall have 
further occasion to speak, was Russian Ambassador in 
London until tlie Crimean War, and he returned to 
his j)ost when peace was restored. I had known him 
there when I Wcas tlic Saxon Minister. He told me 
that he had been instructed to the effoet that his 
Govca'nment would gladly make peace, hut that 
it would not |)ay a war indemnity or relinquish 
territory. I was authorised to make use of this 
statement, and the Emperor Napoleon assured me that 
neifiier an indemnity nor ce.ssion of territory would 
be donianded if Ru.ssia would concede the neutrality 
of the IJlack Sea. As soon as I was hack in Dresden, 
I wrote a long letter to Count Nesselrode and urged 
him tt) proceed in accordance with the French views. 
I ])ointed out that Russia could give way with regard 
to the Black Sea, as it was a demand so utterly 
untenable that it would die a natural death, it being 
against the natiu'e of things to forbid an empire of 
eighty million inhabitants to have ships of war in its 
own waters. ‘ I am po.sitive,’ I added, ‘ that ten or 
twelve years will not elapse before someone demands 
the abolition of that article.’ 1 did this myself. 
Twelve years later, as Austrian Minister, I sugge.sted 
that the provisions of the Treaty of Paris relative to 
the Black Sea should be abolished; only as a compen- 
sation, it is true, and without coneeding to Russia the 
riffht of withdrawing from it of her own will. 

The draft of my letter cannot unfortunately be 
found in the Dresden Archives. But Nesselrode’s 
reply is still in existence, together with a letter written 
by me to the Russian Ambassador in Berlin, Baron 
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Budberg, and a second letter to Couril Nesselrode.* 
It will bo seen that tlie reply, tliough detailed and 
polite, declined to entertain my suggestion, ]\rean- 
wliile Vienna hit upon the idea, to my mind as 
pernicious to Austria as to Russia, of proposing a 
cession of territory in liossarabia. Had tliis eo.ssion 
been limited to the west bank of the .Danube, the 
plan might have been justified ; but this was not the 
case, as it was a (juestion of .sid)stituting an unnatural 
frontier for tlie natural one formed by the river Pruth. 
Nothing tended moi'e seriously to aggravate *tho 
bitterness and hostility of Russia than this pi-oposal, 
which Russia know was mtt dennanded by France or 
England, and to which slie luul finally to yield. 

An attentive peru.sal of Ckmnt Nesselrodes reply 
to my letter will show how far Russia was from 
desiiing [)oaeo even after the fall of Sebastopol. 
Tliat she decidiid at last to accept the preliminaries of 
peace as arranged by J*aris, London, and Vienna, is 
owing in no slight degree to the eflbrts of ‘ little 
Saxony.’ At the cxpre.ss desire of Napoleon III, 
Baron Seebach, then Saxon AmlKissfidor in Paris, and 
son-in-law of Count Nesselrode, was sent to St 
Petersburg to use his influence with the latter. 

It wa.s generally acknowledged in those days that 
his mission was a decided success. With it, my share 
in the negotiations rosulr,.ng from the Crimean War 
came to an end. Tlrat the negotiators of the Peace of 
Paris soared to a height which I could not attain, 
caused me no regret. That peace will bo regarded in 
the annals of diplomacy as a masterly example of how 
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to reverse the effects of a war and obtain in the future 
the very opposite of what a Treaty is intended to secure. 

One of the most active promoters of the Treaty, 
the French Ambassador in Vienna, Baron Bourqueney, 
visited me on his return to the Austrian capital, and 
expressed his satisfaction in the following curious 
remark; ‘Quand vous lisez ce Traite, vous vous 
demandoz, quel est le vaincu, quel est Ic vainqueur ? ’ 

He was quite right. Whoever reads the Treaty 
of Paris witliout a knowledge of the events that 
preceded it, can only arrive at the conclusion that 
Russia was as victorious as the Western Powers, and 
that Turkey had repulsed the Russian attack of h(3r 
own accord and without assistance. This may bo 
praised as generosity, but from a political point of 
view it was a great blunder. After omitting to secure 
from Turkey, in return for the help given her, reforms 
alleviating the lot of tlie Christians under Turkisli 
rule- -instead of being satisfied witli tlic mere gracious 
promise of the Sultan in this respect — the signatory 
Powers sliould at least have taken steps to secure the 
execution of tlieir benevolent intentions. But the 
very peculiarity of this Treaty consisted in tlie fact 
that all parties acknowledged the maintenance of the 
Ottoman Empire- as an Euro[)ean necessity, apd 
guaranteed its territory (Franco, England, and 
Austria even doing so in special treaties) ; but that 
at the same time they all agreed not to int'-rferc with 
the internal ad ministration of that empire. The inevit- 
able consequence wa.s that when one of the signatory 
Powers threatened the existence of Turkey in 1877, 
the others did nothing, or rather could do nothing, 
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for its defence. The conduct of Turkey herself pre- 
vented their intervention : she had not kept her 
promises to her Christian subjects, and she had 
suspended the payment of the interest on her 
European loans. It w^ould have been otherwise if 
the Powers had adopted the suggestion I made as 
Austrian Minister in 1867 for the revision of the 
Treaty of Paris in the sense of a European control 
over Turkey. The second part of my Memoirs enters 
more into detail on this subject. 

If I have a neighbour, and I am anxious that his 
property should not fall into other hands, I may 
pledge myself to defend him ; Init in that case it 
would be monstrous that I should bo denied the right 
of examining liis afftiirs, and that he should be free to 
manage exactly as ho liked. This, however, was the 
result of the notorious Ninth Article of the Treaty of 
Paris. It was a result that nobody expected, and 
that everybody could have foreseen. All the 
Pow’^ers except Itussia observed the Ninth Article 
conscientiously, while Russia, who had a thousand 
means of evading it, pursued her intrigues with even 
less difficulty than before. 
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TEAKS OF POMTIOAL TRANVJtlllJJTY. — FEKTIVTTIHS AT COURT, IM DTPtO- 
MATIO (’IRf!l,ES, AT MY JJOTr.sH.- ILLUSTRIOUS VISITORS AT. 
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MINISTER ZSrin.VSKI. KKSTOKATION OF THE ALHRKUIITSUUKO. — 
MOURNINIi IN THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

The only good oflbct produced by tlic Peace of Paris, 
as by all other European Treaties of Peace, was that 
condition of niiud wliicli tlie .French term ‘ la detente.’ 
This refreshing pause, Avliich, alas ! was not of long 
duration, made itself felt in German affairs by 
producing a cooler political temperature. The calm 
surface was somewhat ruffled by the Noufch^tel 
conflict, but this was only a transient disturbance. 

Society at .Drc.sdcn was at that time \ ory brilliant. 
A number of foreign families of the highest position 
had come to the Saxon Capital, and the Diplomatic 
Corps had acquired two members wdiose birth, edupa- 
tion, and fortune made them perfect representatives of 
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• great Courts — Count Heinrich Redern, the envoy of 
Russia, and Prince Richard Metternich, the repre- 
sentative of Austria. Splendid balls were given at 
. Court on the occasion of the marriage, at the close 
of 1856, of two of the King’s daughters: Princes.s 
Margaret to the Archduke Carl Ludwig, and Princess 
Anne to the Hereditary Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
These balls were followed by others at my house, at 
Prince Mctternich’s, and at the residence of Prince 
Corsini, the envoy extraordinaiy of Tuscany. Tlie 
latter made a deep impression upon me. A 
‘grand seigneur’ from head to foot, he was the very 
ideal of an envoy. The ball he gave in the rooms 
of the ‘ Harmonie-Gc.sellschaft’ was magnificent, 
but the bill was e.xtravagant. He paid it at once, 
saying ‘ Mon cher, vou.s^m’avez royalement ccorche ; 
jo vous fais cadiaiu do cette epinglo.’ iVnd thereupon 
he gave the man a valuable scarf-pin. Prince Corsini 
was a man of delightful manners, and I must not 
foriret to mention that he was one of the few who 
remained faithful to the Grand-Duke in 1859. 

In tho.se days of political repose and animated 
social life I will not be considered frivolous for 
thinking that the time was suited for giving a fancy 
ball. I succeeded in getting together three hundred 
people in fancy costumes — no -light achievement for a 
.town of the size of Dresden. My particular object in 
giving this fete was that money should circulate. It 
was completely attained, and the peo{)le were grateful 
ip me for it. King John said when I a.sked him for 
the honour of his presence : ‘ I suppose I must appear 
as Augustus III,’ an allusion to Count Briihl, to 
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whom I do not think I deserved to be compared. Of 
course the King, as well as the Crown Prince, 
appeared in uniform. Prince George made a 
great sensation by representing the Czar in the 
principal scene, ‘ Peter the Groat at Saardam.’ The 
last scene was a French Mission at Constantinople 
in the time of Louis XV. I was the Ambassador, 
Princess kfetternich the Ambassadress, and the 
Sultan was rei)roseuted by Count Edmund Zichy, a 
personage well-known to my Austrian readers. He 
was then in the prime of his manly beauty ; his fair 
beard showed no streaks of silver, and his fiimily 
diamonds looked magnificent with the old Turkish 
costume. In a speech which I addressed to the 
Sultan, T was guilty of making some bold allusions 
to the Peace of Paris, and the King said to the 
French Amljassador : ‘ Domain jo m’attondrai il une 
note.’ Put tlie latter, Paron Rouen, a sincere and 
valued friend of mine, took my pleasantries in good 
part, a?id certainly did not report to liis Government 
the following words which T remembei’ using in my 
address to the Sultan ; ‘ Nous garantissons I’indd- 

pendance de la Porte, afin dc pouvoir un jour vous y 
inettre.’ 

In that same year, 1857, Dresden had many 
illustrious visitors. The Emperor Alexander came 
there from Weimar accompanied by I^rince Gort- 
schakoff. The Emperor Francis Joseph also came 
from Weimar, whore he had met the Czar, and he 
witnessed the inanceuvrcs of the Saxon troops, which 
formed the ninth Corps d’Armdc of the Confederation 
in conjunction with those of the Electorate of Hei^e 
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and the Duchy of Nassau — a circumstance that also 
brought the Elector of Hesse and the Duke of 
' Nassau to the maneeuvres. Shortly before, Frederick 
‘ William IV paid his last visit to Pillnitz. He became 
. ill after his return to Berlin, and never recovered. 

I now return to the book of Dr Busch, which I 
value for its quotations ; but this time with less 
gratitude. ‘Our Chancellor’ makes the following 
statement about the Congress of Sovereigns at 
Frankfort and the Baden interview between King 
William and the King of Saxony, who liad proceeded 
to Baden at the desire of the assembled Princes : 
‘The King of Saxony, a man of great talents, and 
much esteemed by King William, endeavoured with 
the assistance of Herr von Beust so zealously and 
persistently to induce the King to go to Frankfort, 
that much anxiety was caused by the eliect this 
produced on the nerves of King William, av'Iio was 
then in a very delicate state. Herr von Bismarck is 
said to liave warmly reproaclied the Saxon Minister- 
President on this subject, to have reminded him 
under what circumstances Frederick William IV 
returned from his last visit to Dresden with the 
seeds of the illness which afterwards proved fatal, 
and to have earnestly urged him to S2)arc the King 
,and consider his health.’ 

I remember once having read that in former times, 
when the Italian cuisine left more to be de.sired 
than it does now, it sometimes liappened that snakes 
were served at table instead of cels (but without 
deceiving the guests) under the name of ‘Anguilla 
del bosco.’ Here, too, we are served with ‘a snake in 
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the grass.’ The passage I have quoted necessarily; 
implies that Frederick William IV was ill and nervouS, 
during his last visit at Dresden, like his successor 
Baden. Xow the visit at Dresden, which was limited 
to a dinner at Pillnitz, took place at a time when there 
was not the sliglitest discussion going on between,. 
Dresden and Berlin. I myself was not present at all, 
Ixiing on leave at Lindau : and the relations betw^een 
the two I’oyal brothers-in-law were so cordial, and so 
remote from any cause of quarrel, that any agitation 
injuriou.s to health could not have arisen. As little 
coidd tile dinner at Pillnit/ Jiave sown the seeds of 
the moi'tal illness which developed itself soon after 
in the form of insanity. If anything injured Frederick 
William, it was the rapid journey to Vienna which 
he made immediately after taking the waters at 
Marienbad — a most imprudent proceeding that caused 
him a sei-ious indisjiosition wlien he arrived at 
Pilhiitz. 

Tlie remaining part of Herr Busch’s account of the 
Baden interview I shall elucidate when I come to the 
year iSC;!. lie takes refuge behind the c.xpression: 
‘said to have.’ A con.seientious Jiistorian does not 
deal with wliat persons are said to have done, but 
with what tliey really did. In another passage he 
mentions tlu; saying recorded by Temme in his 
‘ Bcniiniseene(.'s ’ as having been uttered by Bismarck 
in the Jjandtag of 1850 about Ids fellow Deputies: 
‘They are too stujiid.’ He says he asked the 
]*rince as to the truth of the story, and that h‘e 
was told in reply that it was quite unfounded. It 
would have been worth while to make a similar 
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j^quiry in this case ; the reply would have been the 

ifme. 

!:■' I have but little to record of the year 1858. In 
Saxony, according to the Constitution, the Landtag 
met every throe years, and not annually as before ; 
but owing to the length of the session and the nicet- 
.ing of extraordinary Landtags, the interval between 
the sessions was not much more than a year. The 
Landtag of 1858 was very quiet, but that of 1861 
showed the influence of the Italian War and of the 
‘ National-Verein.’ In the Landtag of 1858 the 
Government obtained from the Chambers a concession 
of particular value to the Royal House. There was 
a question of erecting new buildings for the celebrated 
factory of Meissen porcelain which had hitherto been 
located in the Albreehtsburg, and the removal of 
which was essential for the pro]>or restoration of that 
ancient castle. I allude to this because it gives me 
the opportunity of mentioning an occurrence which 
throws some light on the King’s political opinions. 
On the day when I had to speak in the Chamber, I 
was attacked with a troublesome cough ; and in order 
to get rid of it as quickly as possible, I took some 
brandy before beginning my speech. This had at 
once the desired ctlect ; I was enabled t(j .speak for a 
considerable period, anu ] cairied the demand of the 
Government against the motion of the Committee 
.which proi)oscd to grant a smaller sum. Some hours 
later, however, my cough became so much worse that I 
was confined to my bed in my villa at Laubegast, which 
was almost opposite to Pillnitz. The King visited 
■me, and spoke with satisfaction of the issue of the 
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debate, adding that a condition had been imposed that 
no Catholic religious services should be held in the 
Castle, and that he would agree to this for the, 
sake of religious peace. I protested against his yield- 
ing to so unreasonable a demand. ' Your Majesty,’ I 
said, ‘ cannot possibly submit to be deprived of a right 
which all your subjects enjoy so long as they comply 
with legal rogulation.s.’ And that was the sovereign 
who was decried as a ‘Jesuit ’ ! 

As I continued to be unwell, I proceeded to 
Gastein, which again proved its beneficial qualities. 
I there met the Archduke John, whom I had last 
seen iji 1 832, when he presided over the table d’ 
hAtc of the old ‘Straubingcr Hiittc.’ Soon after my 
return to Dresden, my colleague Zsehinski died. His 
portfolio of Justice was transferred by the King to 
the Minister of Finance, Bohr, with a diploma of 
nobility. The Finances were entrusted to the late 
Minister of the Interior, Baron von Fricsen, to whose 
appointment, on being asked my opinion, I heartily 
agreed. 

In the meantime the Royal Family had suffered 
a heavy loss, which was destined not to bo the only 
one. The Archduchess Margaret died in the flower 
of her youth at Monza, and on leaving Gastein I was 
present at the .sad but deeply impressive ceremony 
of her inti-rmeut in the vault of the Church of the 
Capuchins in Vienna. The following year witnessed 
the death of the Hereditary Grand Duchess of Tus- 
cany, who was married almost at the same time as 
her Austrian sister; then that of the Princess Sidonie; 
and finally that of her youngest sister, the Princess 
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3ophia, who was married to the ^ Duke Charles 
Theodore of Bavaria. I could not but admire the 
King’s religious resignation and undiininishcd atten- 
tion to his royal duties, in the midst of the inex- 
pressible grief he felt at the loss of so many who were 
dear to him. 



CHAPTER XVI 

1859 


THU ITALIAN WAH. — MY MISSIONS TO BKKLIN, MUNICH, KABLSKUIIK, 
I'AKIS, LONDON, AND FRANKFORT. 

Thk incvitablo fruits of the Treaty of Paris,* which 
turned, that wliicli should have resulted from the 
Crimean War — the improvement of the internal 
condition of Turkey and the inviolability of the 
Ottoman Empire — into the exact reverse, only reached 
full maturity in 1877, but it did not reiiuire nearly so 
long a jieriod to show Austria what had been attained 
by Count Ruol’s Eastern policy. A deeply-wounded 
and now watchful Jiussia, a pampered and now insolent 
Piedmont, a llattored and now dangerous France, a 
half-gained and now iiesitating England, a neglected 
and now a.spiriug Prussia; such was the constellation 
in the Austrian sky two years after the Peace of- 
Paris. 

* Mr Gladstone one day said to me : * The Prinieaii War was a great mxatakd.’* ‘ 
* Not ill the least,’ 1 replied, * but the Treaty of Paris was a great blunder.* 
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!, Meanwhile the Concordat had**been concluded.'' 
Count Buol was indeed loss responsible for it than 
anyone else ; but it was a bad card in his game, as it 
. placed a dangerous weapon in the hands of Austria’s 
enemies in Italy and Germany. 

And yet the game would not have been such a 
very bad one — I am speaking of politics, not of 
military affairs — had there not been lamentable sins 
of commission and omission. 

Not having a full knowledge of the negotiations 
carried on at Vienna, I do not wish to pass a precipi- 
tate judgment on the history of the events preceding 
the Italian War. It is my ])rivate conviction that if 
Vicn,na had been at tlie proper time more energetic 
and decided, .sh(! could have come to an arrangement 
with Turin as well as with Paris, and to a timely 
agreement witli Prussia and tin; German Confedera- 
tion. But slie ])rcferred a sulking policy, as usele.ss 
to her {IS it was welcome to her enemies, and she 
looked upon the assistance of the Confederation as a 
matter of course. The attitude of Cavour at the 
Congress of Paris had been a sufficient w'arning to 
its Austrian inenibers ; and liow much Vienna was 
alarmed even in 1857, is proved by the following 
circumstance : In that year King John paid a visit to 
his daughter, the Duchess of Genoa, at Stresa on the 
Lago Maggiore, and 1 followed him, Iniving urgent 
affairs to transact. Cavour, witli whom I had corre- 
sponded on business without knowing him personally, 
wished to speak to me, and indirectly proposed a 
rendezvous at Arena. I thought it wise to sound 
Vienna first, and the reply c.xpressed such horror at 
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the idea that I thought it more prudent to decline 
the interview. Thus was I deprived of what would 
have been a most interesting reminiscence. 

Useless and yet ominous bickerings between 
France and Austria continued until after the 
celebrated New Year’s reception at the Tuilerics. I 
have never understood how that event could have 
been glossed over. The position of Austria in 1866 
after the battle of Koniggriitz was certainly less 
powerful tlian her position in 1859 before the battle 
of Solferino ; but if an Ambassador serving under me 
had been su1)jeeted to such an insult he would not 
have stayed another day at his post.* Of course he 
would not have been entirely withdrawn, only called 
away on leave. None of the neutral Powers could 
have looked upon such a proceeding us an aggression ; 
but it would certainly have strengthened tlie feeling 
prevalent in Germany in favour of Austria and against 
Napoleim 111 as the disturber of peace. Those who 
care to take the trouble of convincing themselves that 
such a feeling existed, may find it expres.sed in almost 
all the German papers of that period. 

As 1 have ah'oady said, so far as the history of the 
events preeculiiig the Italian War is concerned, 1 can 
only speak ef my own impressions at the time, and I 
am willing to be (.•oi i e(;ted if I am in error. The sins of 
commissii)!! and omission to which I have referred, 
however, are uiuloubted historical facts. 

As in the Crimean, so also in the Italian War, I 

* Everyone will now pc-ieive that Europe uiineccBsarily bore much from 
Napoleon III that ahe Jiad beoii cunipclled to bear from Napoleon 1. Thus no 
notice was taken of the words s])okeu by the Emperor after the Italian War to tbo 
Diplomatic Corps : ‘ L’Kurupe a ete injusto envers moi.’ 
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was less remote from events than German col- 
leagues; and if I cannot boast of my efforts having 
been attended with success, it will at least be acknow- 
ledged that I stood up boldly for Austria, in accordance 
with the will of my royal master and the current of 
public opinion in Germany, which however did not 
survive the battle of Solforino. The reader can 
convince himself of what I say by ray reports from 
Paris, London, and Frankfort, written in April 1859. 
CopicvS of them were given me without reserve in 
1871 by my successor in Dresden, Baron Friesen,* 
and I think they are not without interest. 

Early in 1859 tlie King’s second son. Prince George 
of Saxony, was engaged to be married to Princess 
Maria of Portugal. The marriage was to take place 
at Ijisbon in the spring, but it was to be preceded by 
an official courtship. 

The King, wishing to give mo an interesting 
holiday, confided this mission to me. It was origin- 
ally intended tliat I should embark with the Prince 
(who had been staying at Florence), at Leghorn, and 
travel througli the South of Spain to the Portuguese 
capital. The approaching crisis having altered my 
plans, I ])reforred passing through Paris and then 
going by sea; and I did not hesitate any longer when 
a Congress of the Powers was jiroposed. I never 
dreamt that Austria ci 'dd doeline the Congress, or, 
which amounted to the .^amc thing, frustrate it by 
requiring that Piedmont should disarm without 
Addressing a similar demand to the other powers. 

* The private rei>orts, boiufj practically a contimiatiun of tlio narrative, are placed 
at the end of this chapter. An official dos])atch from Dresden of this period U 
included with other historijal documents in the Ai>pendix (C.) 
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That was a sin of coininissiun. The programme ex- 
pressly stipulated that existing possession of territory 
should be maintained. But the exeiteinenfc in Italy 
was so great that neither Victor Emmanuel nor 
Cavour had it in his power to prevent an explosion. 
In that case Europe, and not Austria oidy, would 
liave had to intervene against the Bevolution. All 
that Vienna w(»uld have had to contribute was the 
garrisons in the .Pajial States. And it was to this 
that Austria preferre<l w'ar. 

]3t'fore going to Paris, I went, in pursuance of 
the King’s directions, to Berlin, where I saw the 
Prince of Prussia for the first time after his appoint- 
ment as Begeiit. It Avas at the beginning of the new 
era, and although that era was not at all favour- 
able to Au.stria, and could not have been so in any 
res[)oct, my goiuiral impressions of the situation were 
satisfaetewy. The Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmar- 
ingen, then President of the Council of Ministers, 
declared, in tlie most decided manner, that there was 
no intention of burthoning the country with untimely 
preparations for war, but that Austria would not be 
abandoned. In a letter written by the Prince in reply 
to the King of Saxony’s congratulations on the mar- 
riage of the hereilitary Prince, and of which I have a 
copy in my po.ss(sssion, lie says; ‘I was much interested 
in becoming more chj.sely acquainted with Herr von 
Beust. We agreed in almost all our views, wishes and 
hopes, and if there .have been some slight differences of 
"^opinion betw'een us. they did not apply to the modes 
of action, but to the moment of action.’ The Prince 
Regent said that so long as it was only a question of 
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; Sardinia, Prussia would have no occasion to 

>id^terfere; but that things would assume a different 
:^^^pect if Prance were to take part in the contest. He 
' ’'farther remarked that Prussia had hitherto had no 
^occasion to complain of France ; ho did not say this, 
^however, as if he meant for that reason to refuse 

■ the assistance of Prussia to Austria, but gave me to 
. understand that it would be given in any case. Count 
Schleiuitz, who looked at me significantly when I met 
him in the corridors of the royal palace, though 
amiable as ever, spoke with much more reserve about 
the matter. 

The death of my mother-in-law at Munieh was 
the cause of my going first to that city, instead of 
proceeding straight to Paris. King Maximilian 
granted me a lengthy audience. He did not, 
much to my surprise, show himself very enthusiastic 
for the Austrian cause ; and he asked me to do 
my best to prevent ‘ that stupid war.’ About this 
time Pfordten, owing to internal complications, had 
resigned, and his successor had not yet entered on 
his duties, the coiiscquences of which was an inaction 

■ very injurious to Austria. In all but Court circles 
Munich was dominated by an unbounded hatred of 
the French.* In Stuttgart I took my old friend. 
Minister Baron Hiigel, into my compartment in the 
train, and at Karlsruhe I hnd a conference with him, 
with Dalwigk, w'ho had come from Frankfort, and 

* I saw after my arrival in Paris an old Munich friend, Count (afterwards Duke), 
'Ton Tasclicr, who had attained the highest honours in his character of Frenchman 
;And relative to the Imperial Family, but had still remained a thorough Bavarian. 

Bavarians,’ ho said tome, ‘will not bear anything from the cursed French, 
neither- will we French bear anything from the infernal Bavarians.’ 
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with the Baden Minister, Baron Meysenbug. When, 
in later years I road and heard so much of Dalwigk’s 
‘ Rheinbiindelei,’ * my mind always reverted to that 
conference, in which my usually prudent Darmstadt 
colleague preached a crusade against the French with 
extraordinary warmth and confidence of success. He 
foresaw only one diHieulty : who should have Alsace. 

It was wliile this conference was going on that we 
received news from Vienna that an ultimatum had 
been sent to Turin. That was the second sin of 
commission. France now' had the satisfaction of 
finding Sc^rdinia the threatened instead of the threat- 
ening party, and Prussia that of finding Austria in 
a position of attack instead of in one of defence. 

And nevertheless — it is scarcely credible, yet 1 
remember it as if it w'cre yesterday — I found on 
arriving in Paris the next day that the temper of 
that city was far from being cheerful or confident. 
The public w'as still under the impression that tlio 
Einj)eror’s policy after Oisini’s attempt had placed the 
country before the alternative of a dangerous war or 
a disgraceful retreat. The low'cr classes understood 
the question very imperfectly. A person who had 
been present at the Lyons railway station at the 
d{!])arture of some ti ooj)s whose friends came to bid 
them farewell and to make them presents of wine and 
eatables, told me that the soldiers in the train 
exclaimed: ‘Allon.s donner une bonne racl^e a tons ces 
Italions.’ 

I am not saying too much when I assert that ! 
began to regret this audience, which had been arranged 


* See note on page 107. 
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for me by the Saxon Ambassador at the Tuilories : 
not because of the difficulty of the task before rac, 
but because it is not pleasant to visit a house where 
your host will probably not be in a good humour. 

When 1 returned to my hotel, I immediately sent 
off a detailed account of the audience ; and I think 
that document will interest my readers as much as 
the correspondence from London, Berlin and Frankfort. 
The originals are in the Dresden Archives. As I 
have already juentioned, ray successor bad cojiies 
made of them, placing them without reserve at my 
di.spo.sal during the short stay I made at Dresden in 
1871 after my resignation. I have of course not 
changed a word in them. 

I indulge in the hope that my impartial reader 
will draw three conclusions from this correspondence : 
first, that 1 gave advice to Vienna which was 
rejected, as on previous and later occasions, although 
suhso(pient events proved it to he good ; secondly, 
that I zealously endeavoured to obtain for Austria 
the assistance of Pru.ssia and of the Confederation, 
without ignoring the consideration due to Jh’ussia ; 
and thirdly, that that consideration was unfortunately 
not as scrupulously observed by Vienna as it should 
have been. It is true, indeed, and several passage.-s 
in the correspondence prove it, that the attitude of 
Prussia towards the Italian War was never very 
friendly for Austria or the Confederation ; hut the 
surprise prepared for Prussia by the ultimatum, 
which was totally unexpected at Berlin after the 
explanations of the Archduke Albrecht and Prince 
Windischgriitz, was as little calculated to gain the 

yoL. I L 
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favour of Prussia as the language of the Viennese 
despatches. I heg the reader to remeiiilxir what I 
said as to Bismarck’s reports from tlie liundestag. 
His charge of Austria’s illegal oppression of the 
German States was unfounded ; hut what was true, 
and caused her immense dama<fe, was the domineerin«x 
t(me of her despateh<>s. The same was the case 
before the Italian War. She <*onsidered it (bninaiiy’s 

evident duty a duty tlui fuHilnient of which did not 

demand her that)ks — to follow her standard. (.)n my 
way to London I visited King Loojxdd 1 at Laeken, 
and our conversation turned on this subject. ‘ Ves,' 
he said, it is always so : Leopold and Sobieski.’* 

Of course after the war broke out, there was no 
furtlujr question of Liisbomt 1 gave up the idea of 
continuing my journey to London, chiefly in con- 
se(juence of an interview' I had with Lord ('owley, 
then Amba.ssador in Pari.s, who dissuaded me from it ; 
but when 1 returned to Frankfort I found tlim e a letter 
from the King, instructing me to consider whether I 
should go to London or not after all. I talked the 
matter over with Count llechberg, then .Presiding 
Amba.«sador at the Bundestag, and by his advice I 
preceoded to Ijoinlon. 

T have a few words to add to the details given in 
my leports on that visit, w'hich will be found at the 
oud of this chapter. 

I saw Prince Albert for the last time, and found 
him, although o})})osod to the policy of the Cabinet of 
Vienna, far more on the side of Austria than on that 

* An allusion to the ingratiti'dc Avliicb the Emperor Leopold showed to Sobieski 
after the liberation of Vienna. 

+ See page 157. 
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of France. The same may be said of the Duke of 
Coburg, who was then in London. My audience of 
the Queen gave me the opportunity of making an 
interesting acquaintance. It was that of Mar.slial 
Pelis.sier, Due do Malakoff, who had come to present 
his letter of recall as Ambassador, and whom I met in 
the anteroom at the Palace. He was a true soldier, 
and his ignorance of the ways of a Court was 
very aitiusing. Queen Victoria likes fresh air, a 
circumstance sometimes very tryij)g to the ladies who 
have to appear in low dresses at the draAving-i’ooins 
held in the month of March. When Marshal Polissier 
was dining one day with the Queen, next to whom he 
was seated, he saw the windows open, and thinking of 
the rheumatism he had contracted in several cam- 
paigns, he said to the attendants: ‘ Formez Ics 
fenetres 1 ’ The Queen laughed, atid ro])oated the 
onlor in Thiglish. Even later on, when 1 was 
Ambassador in London, similar stoi’ies were current 
of his independent ways. The Queen cxcu.scd the 
roughness of the old .soldier, and I .saw tears in his 
eyes when ho came out from his farewell audience. 
Of course our conversation turned on the wjxr that 
had broken out. He .said ; ‘ Voyez-vous, je n’aime 
pas la domination Tudescpie,’ — to which 1 r(q)lied, 

‘ Commo nous n’aimons pas ’a domination Gauloiso.’ 

Lord Derby, father of iiio present Earl, was then 
First Lord of the Treasury; and Lord Malmesbury 
was Foreign Secretary. I found both very reluctant 
to make any decided statement of policy, and Lord 
Derby called the fatal ultimatum a ‘criminal enter- 
prise.’ One day, after dining with the (jucen, Lord 
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Malmesbury agreeably surprised me by saying that 
the time had come for a corps of observation to be 
posted on the Rhine. I thanked him for his remark, 
which I at once took down and lost no time in com- 
municating to the Prussian Ambassador. Count 
Rernstorfr was an old ' friend of mine — I afterwards 
became his colleague in London — and he was entirely 
on tlic side of Austria, and hostile to Italy. TJiu.s 
iny communication to him was very natural, and it 
was certainly not his intention that his report of 
it to Rorlin should result in orders being sent to 
Sir Alexander Malet, the English * envoy, on my 
arrival at Frankfort, to give a denial to Lord 
Malmesbury’s words in case they should be ro])orted. 
The Prussian And)assador in Paris, Pourtales, to 
whom I had said nothing about my interview with 
the Pjinperor Napoleon, was also instructed to explain 
away what I had ssiid. 

This reminds me of an amusing incident. When 
I was Secretary of Legation in Paris, there wore 
several old Ambassadors in the French Capital who 
had been there during the Consulate, the Empire, the 
Restoration, and tbe July monarchy. One of them, 
the Ambassador of the German Free Towns, had 
managed to retain bis ])ost, in spite of his ago and 
deafness, until the second Re[)ublic and the second 
Empire. I saw him in 1859. I spoke to him of my 
interview with the Emperor, and urged upon him, 
in the most eloquent terms I could use, the advis- 
ability of the German envoys in Paris speaking out 
firmly and fearlessly, lie listened attentively and 
seemed to understand ; but when I had concluded, he 
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said : ‘ The Emperor will not hurt us, if wo keep 
quiet.’ 

Letters to the Saxon Minister, Herr von Konnerite, 

at Vienna, 

(translation from the german) 

Drksijen, 81A April 1859 . 

Private 

******* 

I cannot conceal from you that niy task in Berlin 
has not been made easier by tlie recent explanations 
and letters of the Cabinet of Vienna, and I think 
their utility in the interest of Austria very doubtful. 
I had not expected tliat the idea of the Congress 
would be immediately entertained, and from the first 
I was prepared for very jirecise reservations. But I 
ask whctlior it was advisabhi at once so eatisgorically 
to demand tlie disarmament of Sardinia, however 
justifiable such a demand may be from the point of view 
of law and convenience ? I ask above all : what is 
the material injury done by the actual state of 
Sardinia ? wlxat could be the material advantage of 
her disarming ? According to trustworthy intel- 
ligence everything is ready at Turin, and Cavour is 
already applying to Paris for money ; why, therefore, 
not let the bankruptcy become complete ? If the 
Sardinians are forced to attack, nothing could be more 
agreeable to Austria. A”'! if Sardinia disarms, can 
Austria save a florin on her preparations? Xo. 
There is only one explanation of this demand ; — 
Austria wishes to avoid a Congress. That is intelli- 
gible, but Austria is playing a dangerous game. 
Public opinion in Germany, even if it should bear 
the test, is worth a good deal, but not everything, 
and I think Austria should do her utmost to avoid 
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beginning the war in a state of isolation. Our new 
English Ambassador, Paget, a man of very moderate 
and correct judgment, said to me yesterday : ‘ Si 
I’Autriche insiste, »dle est perdue.’ That is a very 
strong exprossiem, but oven if large deductions are 
madi! from it, a great deal .still remains. One thing 
must be taken into consideration. Wliat is to be done 
witli the Sardinian gang? After the Congress, the 
-Lombards, Neap(.»litan,s, etc., can either be amnestied 
or j)unis]io(l, or shipped off safely to America. .But 
iiDir And to keep the Sardinian gang witliin bounds 
regular troops are necessary, But if it be urged that 
Austria cannot trust the (Congress or the Powers wlio 
will be repres(,'nted in it unle.ss they begin by disarm- 
ing Sardiiiia, it may, from a purely practical point of 
view, be objected that if a footing of peace is restored, 
there will be no further work for the Congress to do. 
(Jompai'c the Dresden Conferences. 

It a[)pears to mo that tlu^ Austrian demand would 
have far more oflect if Austria were to declare that 
lier attitude at the Congre.ss would depend on tlie 
fulfilment of lier legitimate wislies. Thus she would 
a.ssert her pt)sition without placing the other Powers 
in the dilemma wdiich annoys them so much. 

Prince M(dtcrnieh showed me ye.storday a despatch 
to Hi.'rr von Kolii-r at Berlin; it is very well written, 
but will cau.se gi-eat angei- to the Prussian Cabinet ; his 
witticism about ‘ ill-humour’ will be .strongly resented, 
and I fear the same will be the result of his les.son on 
political dccortmi. 

Pray communicate these my private views to 
Count von BuoJ as soon as possible, that he may not 
believe that I acquired them in Berlin. 

(Signed) Bbust. 
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Private 

Dhesdkn, \\lh Ajvril 18f)9. 

I returned late last night from Berlin, where I 
went through a groat deal in a short time. I write 
only a few lines in haste to say that I came away very 
satisfied. 

Since nine o’clock I have been for two hours with 
the Prince of Hohenzollern, then at twelve with 
Schleinitz, and at two I was received by the Kegeut. 
When I entered the audience chamber, the two others 
came out. 

The Prince’s expro.ssions were very gratifying. 1 
will not ascribe any merit to myself, but 1 must say 
that I ha\i> at least not done any harm. You may 
assure tlium at Vienna that the di.sposition is now 
favourable, but it wtmld be advisable to .spare the 
feelings of l<iuro[)o in their despatclies. I have tried 
to bring tin; feeling at Berlin into harmony with the 
position of tin; Bund, laying full stress on the fact 
that all the (lernian (xoverjunents, including the 
Bavarian, rc'eognise their policy, duty and existence 
in the Hund ahtne ; and that therefore, without being 
untrue to tlnniiselves, they cannot do otherwise than 
insist upon a deiinite attitude of the Bund in crises of 
this kind ; that, therefore, there was no tpiestion of 
domineering over I’russia by a majority, but only a 
desire to maintain the Bund, Prussia having only to 
take the initiative in order to avoid every appearance 
of the pressure of ‘ formalist 1 ’ — as people now say at 
Berlin. 

The previous disarmament of Piedmont is con- 
sidered impossible, but Prussia is very much in favour 
of the universal disarmament which was recently again 
proposed by Austria, 

After my conversation, Budberg received the 
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intelligence that Russia had proposed a Congress d 
qiuitrei 

England is ostensibly much displeased with Austria, 
but a favourable impression has been produced towards 
her in the English Cabinet by the discovery of 
Russia’s great activity. Yours truly 

(Signed) Beust. 

Lktter from Bakon Beust describing his interview 
with the Emperor Napoleon HI before the 
Italian War. 

Samedi, Ic 23 Arril 1849, 
a 3h 

Jc sors a I’iristant do Taudience de I’Empereur, (jui 
a dure jiLste une heure. M’etant rendu au.v Tuilcries 
cn uniforine, je fus rec^ai par I’Einpereur dans Son 
cabinet de travail. II se trouvait assis cn redingote 
il Son bureau, ct coininenya par me faire des excuses 
dc ne pas avoir mis d’uniforme, croyant qu’il s’jigissait 
d’une visite sans eeretnonio. 

Sa Majestd me dit taisuite : ‘ Au restc vous vonez 
en ennemi — pas jiei'soncllement jc I’csperc.’ — 
L’Einpercnr m’ayant fait as.sooir, ongagea aussitbt la 
conversation en abordant la (juestion du jour ; et apr5s 
avoir manil’csle un vif regret dc la tourimre <|u’avaicnt 
pris les affaires pendant les derniers joui.s, II ,so mit k 
me parler de rAlli'inagne, et me lanya, tout en eonser- 
vant un ton d’ox(juise polites.s(^ dont du restc II ne 
s’est pas ddjnirti un seul in.stant pendant toute la 
conversation, la phrase que void : ‘ II me soluble, 
pcrinettez-moi de vous le dire, que les gouvernements 
Alleniands de second ordre sc pretent dans tout ceci ^ 
un role de dujie. J’ai etc a nieme do prendre con- 
naissance dc plusiours pieces asscz curicuses emanant 
dc personnes qui so trouvent en rapports intimes avec 
les rddactcurs de la Gazette. iV Auyshourg et d’autres 
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journaux Allcinands ; il y dtait dit cti toutcs lottres qu’on 
ne poussait il ce mouvcment que dans Tespoir ct uicinc 
la certitude d’en finir cctto fois avec les Souverainetds 
Allemandes.’ — ‘Puisque Votrc Majestd’ — rdpondis- 
je jI inoii tour — ‘ ru’a si nettemcnt dit Sa pcnsde, je 
ne crains pas do Lui parler avec uiie onti^re franchise, 
et je crois menie reniplir un devoir euvers Elle en y 
mettant le moins do reserve possible.’ Sur^un signe 
affirmatif do I’Einporeur, je Lui donnai les expli- 
cations suivantes : ‘ Nous ne nous faisons aucunc 
illusion sur les mauvais elements qui ontrent dans lo 
mouvement general des esprits en Alleinagno, et il ne 
faut pas s’etonner que dans cette crise ils jouent lour 
role coinme ils le font cliaque fois qu’il y a chance 
d’excrccr une pression quelconquc sur les gouverne- 
nicnts. Mais co serait toruber dans une grave erreur 
que do chorchor dans cos eyments I’erigine et la 
principale explication Ju courant actuol de I’opinion 
publique en Alleniagno. Je Vous tlonne une grande 
preuve de sincerite en coinmeneant par dire (jue 
rAutriche en general n’a pas en Allemagiuj des 
sympathies bien vives. Elies sont tres-pi‘ononcees 
dans les populations catholiques du midi, mais 
dans le reste de rAllemagne, et surtout dans la 
population protestante, les tendances i)olitiqucs 
et roligieuses so trouvent plutot aux prises avec le 
gouvernement Aulrichien. 11 n’en est que ])lus digne 
de remarque quo dans cette question Jtalienne 
rAllemagne a vu disparait pour la premiiiro fois 
depuis longtemps toute scission et division de j)artis 
devant la conscience d’une solidaritc d’interet entre 
I’Allemagne et I’Autricho. Cette conviction a jete 
de si profondes raeines que nieine la (jucstion du 
Concordat, qui etait cependaut faite pour operer une 
puissante diversion, s’est trouvee completement 
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dtouff(^e. T1 cst vrai de dire f;uo eette solidaritd 
d’intdrdt nc date pas d’hicr. Elio a etc solennelle- 
meiit roconnue par 1<!S gouvornonionts en 1840 et au 
dehiit do la sjuorre d’Orient. Mais ee qui alors ne so 
fai.sait jour (|Uo dans le oorclo i-etidcii dcs regions 
otKeicillos, a etc eoinpris cotte fois-ei par les popula- 
tions. En Alleinagno on nc rove pas dcs eonquotes, 
niais on^tient a consc'rvi;r co qu’on a. Or il nc s’agit 
pas do donner la Loinbardio a rAutrichc, nuiis dc so 
rondr(' coinpte (h* riinjiortancc quo I’ctat dc ]>osscssioii 
dc I’Antj-iclic (;n Italic a pour I’Allcniagno au point 
d(^ vuc niilitairc, ])oIiti(|Uc ct connncrcial. Et noci on 
I’a coinpl<'t('i!!ciit coinju’is. Malgrc cola il y aurait 
lieu dc s’ctoniuT dc roxtrcinc passion <}Uo los Allo- 
nuinds, ordinaircinent si cahnos, a])portont dans cetto 
ap}U‘c<!iation, I't jaiiscjin' j’ai promis a Votro Majestd 
unc ciiticrc IVancliisc, jc Lui on donnorai cneoro 
rcxplication. Eli bicn, Sire, nc clicrclicz la cause de 
cct entrain passioniic quo dans I’antipatliio dent Votro 
gouvcrnonicnt ost rohjot depuis quo cette question 
ItalicniK! a surgi a I’liorizon ; il Vous arrive cc qui ost 
arrive a rEiiqiercur Nicolas: on Vous considdre et on 
Vous jugc coninic ayant trouble la securite publique. 
Cc scntinieiit ctait tres-vif en Allemagne alors qu’il 
ne s’agissait qiu! d’une attaque centre I’Empire 
Ottoman. Jugez cc quo cola doit etre lors(|u’il s’agit 
d une menace ilirigct^ contre un ctat de la confedera- 
tion ; a cote dcs esprits turbulcnts il y a la grande 
masse qui no regie ses pensdes politiques quo sur les 
intcrcts (jui la touclicnt. Tous cos gens-lii sc disent 
avec raison qu’unc question Italienuo taut qu’elle se 
traiterait entre rAutrichc ct les etats de la Pdninsule 
ne pourrait jauiai.s ctre de nature ii compromettre le 
re()os de TEurope. 11s sc disent encore avec raison 
que e’est I’intdrdt que la Franco y met de son c6td et 
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I’appui qu’elle preta un gouvernenient Italicn qui 
s’est identific avec la r<Svolution qui est cause dc la 
perturbation gcnerale. Diis cc moment, Sire, tons les 
partis ont dii se tourner contre lo gouvenicmont 
impdrial. Lo parti conscrvatour, qui I’avait aeccpte 
avec reconnaissance lorsquo Vous avioz terrassd la 
rdvolution, so trouve foredment sur lo memo plan quo 
lo parti ddmooratiquo, cpii no Vous I’a jamais pardonnd. 
Tout coci doit prouvor a Votre Araj(.‘std quo coux qui 
Lui paraissont dos agitatours, ])C“Uvont l>ion dtro dos 
organos passionnds ot oxcontriquos du mouvomont 
actuel, mais (pi’ils n’on sont nullemont los auteurs.’ 

L’E?nporour [)arai.ssaitdi!outor cos ('xplications avec 
un calmo parfait (.‘t, jo puis hi dire, y prdter uno 
attention soutcjimo. 11 n’ontixqnit nullcancnt do los 
refutor, ot arriva par une l)rus((uc' transition a rarticlo 
do I’acto final du congros do Vienne, (|ui ildsintdrosso 
los Htats do la cunfd<leration dans los guorres qu’ontro- 
prondraient pour bnir cojjipto los deux grandos 
puissances Allmnandos. Cotto observation me iburnit 
inatioro a exposer a rEmperoui' )e vrai caraetdro do 
la confederation, ([ui dtait on eftbt nullemont agrossif 
et puronu'nt defonsif, mais qui avait etc toujours et 
surtout pendant la guerre d’Orient compris et 
applique par los gouvornemonts dans la conception 
la plus huge. Jo fis remarqtier quo pendant la guerre 
d’Orient la confederation s’diait arrdtdo dans I’appui 
prdtd a rAutriclie du moMont (lu’il s’etait agi do 
prendre part a utu' agi’ession. 

Cette fois-ci il n’y avait aucun doute — au conti'aire 
— ^aussi bien pour los cabinets (lue pour les peuples 
Allernands, qu’il n’etait pas question poui- I’Autricho 
de sc lancer dans une guerre d’agression qu’olle avait 
h, soutenir, mais une guerre de defense. 

‘ Vous connaisscz les Allernands, Sire ; ils sont lent 
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i so fixer, mais une fois qu’ils so sont arr^tds ^ une idde 
ils no Tabandonnent pas faciloniont ; ot aujourd’hui une 
apparonce memo d’agrossion do la part do I’Autriche 
no cliangera rieu a lour jugomont.’ 

L’Einpereur nio dit alors : ‘ Mais on fora uiio 
chose tros-siinplo, on s’ongagcra a respecter les 
frontieros do la eoiifeddration.’ — ‘ Eerniottez, Sire, do 
Vous repondre (juo la confederation no pourrait 
jamais accepter un engagement quo je dois supposcr 
lui etro oll'ert a des conditions onerouses. Si les 
frontieros etaient atta<pieos elle devrait lesdefondro, et 
il est impossibh; quo la France puisse calculer d’avance 
jus(|:i’ou la guerre doit s’etendre ct jusqu’oil elle 
no doit ])as.’ — ‘ Ainsi, Vous croyez une neutralitd 
impossildc ? ’ — ‘ Je lo crois et le dis trds sinctjrc- 
mont. Nous no desirous uullemeut la guerre, 
nous la croyons desastrense pour tout lo moude, 
et les gouvernomeuts sauront apporter toute la 
moderation possible dans lours actes. Co (|ui so fait 
aujourd’liui ii la Dioto n’a riou do provoquant ; les 
?nosuros ((u’on y ])i‘ond sont prevuos par los lois 
foudamontales, mais si la guorro delate ot qu’ello 
s’ongago outre la France ct I’Autriclie, il parait 
impossible <]ue I’AUemagnc n’y suit onvolop[)eo. Je 
suis lo dorni('r a suivre aveugloment Ic courant do 
I’opinion jtublique ; j’ai montrd a ce sujot assez d’indd- 
pondanco, mais tujus devons compter avec le mouve- 
mont national ; ot loi sque ce mouvoment, bien contraire- 
mont aux tendances subversives qu’il a montrd jusqu’ici, 
no demando quo le soutien du jiremior Etat de la 
confederation contro los dangers dent il est menace, 
il y aurait folie si vouloir rdtouffer,’ — L’Empereur 
passa alors ii la question Italionno clle-mdme, en’ 
rdpdtant plus ou inoins los arguments de la brochure 
Laguerroniore sur la ndeessite de rdgler les 
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affaires de I’ltalie. II est inutile de rapporter cetto 
partie de notre entreticn, oh de part et d’autrc il n’y 
avait qu’un dchango de reditcs. Je ne saurais toute- 
fois passer sous silence quo I’Empereur ddguisait assez 
mal la pensdc secrdte de mettre fin j\ la domination 
Autrichienne en Italic, qui ne pourrait etrc soutenuc 
qu’avec 100,000 honimes on temps de paix, et coii- 
stituait un etat de choses insoutenable. Covenant 
alors h. la charge, rEmpcrour me (lit : ‘ II n’y a done 
aucun moyen d’amadoucr rAlIemagno V — ‘Franchc- 
ment. Sire, je n’en vois pas d’autre que de la 
ddsintercsscr de la guerre (|ui est sur lo point de 
s’enflammer. ’ — ‘ Mais savez-vous que I’attitude de 
rAllemagne commence a devenir inqui(5tanto pour 
rEurof)e, on lU! j)cut plus faire uu pas ni s’intdresser il 
une (lucstion (pielcoin^uo sans la trouver sur sou 
chemin. D’uu c()te vous menacez le Daneinaic, et de 
I’autre rAutriclie etcud ses l)ras juscpi’a Naples; et la 
encore vous dtes avec elhi.’ — ‘ Perniottez, Sire, ’ 
dis-je on souriant, ‘ que je n’acceptc pas cottc position 
brillante ((uo A^ous faites a rAllemagne. Le Holstein 
est un pays Allemand, et la JJiete doit dcouter ses 
plaintes connneeellcs detous les autres pays Alleniands. 
Elle y a mis une moderation quo je ne ddsapprouve 
pas, mais (|u’une grande ])artie de I’AlIemagne lui 
reproche. Quant ii Naples je peux Vous dire ceci : 
si rAutriclie avait posd de tout le ])oids de ses 
influences Italieimcs sur ce j’fiy^-lhj olio aui'ait })eut- 
dtre bien fait, mais je vou .lortifie qu’en Allemagne 
personue n’y aurait vu un motif pour la confederation 
de s’y associer.’ Je dois ajouter que le long pre- 
ambule dont I’Empcreur faisait prdc(jder cette dernierc 
sortie ne ponnettait pas do supposor do Ha part 
une simple plaisanterie. Ij’Empereur me parla encore 
beaucoup des (questions d’actualite, 11 m’apprit lo 
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fait assuz curicux qu’ii Theuro qu’il cst la sonimation 
n’etait pas encore arrivec a Turin. Je fus frapp^ de 
rextreme inod<5ration (pie rEinpercur apporta dans 
Son jnj^einent sur la (•oiuhiitc de TAutriche dans cotte 
derniere eirconstance, et lair presque indiffiirent dont 
n parlait des |>rotestatlons (ju’olle avait [)rovoquees. 
Sa jVIajest(i s’attaclia seiiK'nient a relever les einbarras 
({Ucil’Antrielie venaitcJcurreer au ininistere liritannique, 
(jui (.‘tait i('ste dans rii^norance la plus jjarfaito do 
ee (ju’on avait niedite a Vienne. Je me perniis 
d’ex|)rinKT sous ce dernicu’ rapport des doutes (pie 
J’avais lieu de ('Voire tres-fondcjs, ear il me ])aralt 
ail moins tres-eertain (pia la suite de la mission de 
Ijoi'd (-owlf'v le ministev(> Anglais devait connaitre 
assez la position avaneei! du goiivernement Autrieliien 
pour mesurer leteiidue (Es inoyons (pii etaii'iit 
ni^iessaii'es pour empiVlier uno reWution jneeipiteo, 
et (|ue riilmpereur fut assez juste pour reeonnaitre 
sans (pie j’y eiisse i'ait allusion, (jue les discours des 
ministres Anglais avaient 6i6 faits jiour encoiirager 
rAutiielii' a entnu’ dans la voie oil elle veiiait de 
s’eiigager. Kn gtuitb'al, je dois relevor comme un fait 
eurieiix (pie, somme toutc, rEinpercur out jiresquc 
plus de blame pour les oscillations de I’Anglcterrc, (|ue 
pour les a '.t(!.s du gouvernoment Autrieliien pendant 
cette derniei e phase. 

L’Eiiqiereiir, avaiit de me congiidier, s’inforrna avec 
beaucoup d’iiiiA'iei. de la saiitii du Roi, et m’oxprinia 
do nouveau toute la part qu’il avait prise a la dou- 
loureuse jierto (iproiivee par la famillc Royale. II me 
serra enfm eordialement la main on mo disant. qu’il' 
espi^rait nu' revoir, et non cn ouncmi. 
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Letters to I [is Excellency the Mini^iJer of Statu, 
Herr vox Falkensteix, in Dresden. 
(tra.xslatio.x from the oermax). 

Private. 

Paris, ‘lUh April liSr)9. 

Your Excellency’s obliging dcsj)atc]i of the J9th 
inst. was handed to me the day before yesterday 
in the evening, and 1 beg to thank you for it. 

You will meanwhile have become at^juainted 
with my report from Munich to Ids Atajesty the 
King, and liave roceive<l a private lettei* fi’om 
Karlsruhe. 

I had a long audience of the Fm[)eror yesterday. 
It was arrange<l by llerr von Seebae.b before tele- 
graj)hic orders arrived. This could not have been 
easily avoided, and i have every reason to believe 
that it will nut be fpiite mseless. 

I enclose a narrative whuth 1 drew up immediately 
after the audience, and for every word of which I can 
vouch. It was so far of importance that the Council 
of jVIinistei's, which was as.seml)led in the adjoining 
room, had to Avait half-an-liour ibr the Emperor, 
which circumstance, in the [)rc‘sent pressure of 
business, ])roves how much he occupies hinnself with 
the aflairs of Germany. It is surely well that 1 
rejected most decidedly, both to the Emj)eror and to 
Count VValewski, the propo.sal of neutrality. I have 
done so again to the latter to-day, and laid gnait 
stress on the necessity <»f considering the Jiund. 
Count Walewski tried to j)ersuade me by saying 
that fconsiderations of humanity made it de.sirable that 
the war should bo as short as [)ossible, and that this 
would alone bo done by Germany remaining neutral. 
My reply was very simple. ‘ Do deux choses Tune : 
ou vous avoz des revers — alors vous ne voudroz 
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pas terminer la guerre ; ou Ics Autrichiens on essuient 
— alors I’Antriche aura rocours il la confdddration. 
Ainsi, do toutes inanieros, Tattcntc do rAllcmagne 
n’abregcra pas la guerre.’ As matters stand it is 
scarcely to be hoped that the war can be avoided. 
But England will try to prevent an ongagomont until 
the last moment, and she will redouble her efforts 
if the neutrality of (Jermany cannot bo countcid upon. 
It is that which takes mo over to England for a day. 
I intend to bo in Dresden again on Friday. 

That the latest step of tlic Cabinet of Vienna has 
brought it into a false position, and has given the 
Em])cror NapoIcoJi a host of advocates for war, is, 
alas ! oidy too evident. It is incornprohonsihle how 
this bold decision could have boon so un.skilfully 
carried out as to give the Frojich so much opportunity 
of aj)])oaring at the right moment on the scene t>f 
war. The nuwt favourable explanation, given by 
Ijord Cowley in his partiality to Austria, is that she 
wishes to end the unequal game between herself and 
France, and to place France under the necessity of 
risking similar pecuniary lo,sscs to her own. 

The remaining news of the day 1 leave to the 
ro}^! Ambassador. 

(Signed) Bjcust. 

P. S. As T have just been informed by telegram 
from London that none of the Ministers are in town 
at present, I give up my idea of going there, and 
return to inui-i-ow evening to Frankfort, where I shall 
make a short stay, arriving at Dresden on Thursday. 

Private. 

London, hth May, 1859. 

I begin by relating a few circumstances which 
have given my journey to London, undertaken by 
command of his Majesty, a longer duration than 
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could originally have been expected. The absence of 
a direct railway between Frankfort and Cologne, a 
violent storm which prevented the boat from leaving 
Calais, and a bad passage, prevented my arriving here 
before Sunday the 1st inst. 

In the absence of the Saxon Minister here, I 
applied directly and by letter to Lord Malmesbury to 
obtain an interview with him and an audience of the 
Queen. I was invited to the Foreign Office the n(!xt 
day ; but Lord Malmesbury was detained at Windsor, 
and not being able to keep his appointment, was 
obliged to postpone the rendezvous until Tuesday. 
The Prince Consort happened to be away from 
Windsor, and returned only on Tuesday evening. 
Yesterday, Wednesday, the Court came to town, and 
the Prince Consort received me immediately after his 
arrival ; and to-day her Majesty the Queen has 
fixed my audience for three o’clock, immediately 
after the Duo do Malakoff, and has honoured me 
with an invitation to dinner. Thus I could not at the 
earliest leave before to-morrow, Friday. But as the 
telegraphic d(W])atch that reached mo last night says 
that my return is no longer specially pressing, I 
thought it right to accept an invitation from the 
Prussian Ambassador for to-morrow, as I shall 
thereby have the opportunity of meeting several 
remarkable charaeders. I shall, therefore begin my 
homeward journey the day after to-morrow, Saturday, 
and shall first proceed to Frankfort according to orders. 

-The telegraphic despal. I received at Frankfort 
left it to my own judgment whether to undertake the 
journey to London or not, and I had serious doubts as 
to the possibility of success, especially of such a 
success as would compensate me for the great pcj sonal 
inconvenience which would be caused to me just now 
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by my absence from Dresden. Still, I decided on 
following his Majesty’s suggestion, chiefly because 
I thouglit tliat I perceived therein his conviction, 
of tlio special importance of tliis place, where we 
have at present no representative, and also because 
direct acquaintance witli Englisli affairs may be of 
groat us(i for the fuvtlier consideration of the actual 
political jxjsition of Germany. My task of observing 
and acting in tlie interest of our cause was indeed 
made much more difficult by e.xisting circumstances : 
in the fornier re.spect by the elections, which are 
(lepoj)ulating the London drawing-rooms and drawing 
])ublic attention away from tlu! (piostions most 
important t(j us ; in the latter, by the still verj’’ 
unfavourable turn public opinion lias taken towards 
Austria, and by the precarious 2 >osition of the Govern- 
ment, which makes it avoid every appearance of 
abandoning the strictest neutrality. Under these 
circumstances I must be thankful that Lord Malmes- 
bury granted me two protracted interviews, one with 
him alone, and the other wdth Lord Derby as a 
witness. This latter arrangement, wdiicdi onlv w\anted 
the presence of a seci’etary to be complete, is a further 
proof of the groat precaution with which these 
questions are now treated here, although 1 do not 
deny that it also proves the interest taken by the 
Cabinet in my communications. 

It did not reejuiro much trouble to ascertain the 
state of public opinion on the Italian question. The 
first violent outbreak of anti-Austrian feeling which 
Lord Derby tried to surpass by stigmatising the action 
of Austria with the incredible appellation of ‘ a crime,’ 
has been followed by a somewhat calmer attitude, and 
the deep rooted distrust of France fairly holds the. 
balance against the enthusiasm for the liberation of 
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Italy. But even in the most favourably disposed 
circles this balance of opinion results merely in a 
disposition to abstain from all intervention — in other 
words, to maintain the strictest neutrality. There 
,l6an bo no doubt that Austria has committed grievous 
errors in her late aggressive policy, and that tlic idea 
of her being a disturber of peace, which was so cleverly 
spread in Paris, gave the first impulse to the change 
of public opinion in England. But this first impres.sion 
would long ago have yielded to a justor view in the 
dispassionate and reasonable English mind, had not 
the cause of displeasure had an earlier and more 
profound origin. T have always expressed the opinion 
that the Austrian Cabinet sliould have the patience to 
go through the stage of a Congress ; and I was so 
deeply impressetl b}"^ the great mistake of adopting a 
difhirent view that I thought it out of the (question, 
and therefore supposed I could safely remaiii absent 
from Dresden until the mid<lle of May. People here, 
have always clearly perceived, on the one hand, that 
France and Sardinia desire to make comjuests at the 
expense of Austria, and on the other, that the insecure 
condition of the Italian States is due to that Power. 
In the former respect Austria finds as much sympathy 
here as she does antipathy in the latter. Had 
Austria accepted the Congress without reserva- 
tion, she would have put a stop to all Franco- 
Sardinian schemes of spoliation ; and the then 
remaining question of reforms in the Italian States 
would have presented so ii. .ny difficulties, that Vienna 
might have run the risk of allowing the Congress to 
debate upon it and finally to separate without arriving 
at a decision, while revolution was preparing in Italy, 
to be followed by universal repression. Instead of 
this, Austria has taken on herself the responsibility of 
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destroying all hopes of pacific reform, and has exposed 
the maintenance of the existing territorial distribution 
to the chances of war ; and it is natural that the less , 
England is disposed to help her in the former point, the 
less will she be inclined to support her in the latter. 

Lord IVIalinosbury was therefore perfectly right 
when he declared to mo that England would observe 
the strictest neutrality, and that no Minister who 
wished to act otherwise could remain a day in office. 

I was (]uite prepared for such a declaration ; and it 
W'ould have been utterly useless to attcinj)t to speak 
to an English Minister about the possibilities of the 
future, or to attempt to prove to him the utility of 
timely opposition to Franco. I had to accept the 
position, and to use all my efforts to prevent England 
from ])utting j)ressure on Berlin to oppose a more 
decided attitude on the part of Germany, in order that 
Prussia niiglit not bo opposed, or rather that she 
should bo encouraged, in assuming with the other 
German Governments a- firmer position towards 
France. I may flatter myself that my, efforts with' 
this object were not made in vain. I struck a 
responsi ve chord in urging that if the object is to 
make tlie war as short as possible, German interven- 
tion ■wmuld be the best, and GcrmaJi neutrality the 
worst, means of attaining this object. My arguments 
were as follows : — 

If Gennany Innits herself merely to maintaining 
her troops at great expense on a war footing, without 
assuming a definite position — a course which public 
opinion in Germany would not long tolerate — Austria 
would practically dcri ve no support from her. Germany 
would neither be able to restrain France nor to exor- 
,^ise pressure on Austria when the time for concluding ‘ 
^eace should arrive. In this Germany would 
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play an ambiguous and not very creditable part, so 
long as her armaments are declared to be only for the 
protection of the territory of the Bund. But her 
attitude would be at once honourable, bold, and 
fevourable to England’s pacific views, if Prussia and 
the Confederation made an imposing display of 
troops on the Bhine. The forces of France would 
then be divided, and she would be disabled from 
continuing the war ; while means would be aftbrded 
of inducing Austria to accept an honourable peace, for 
that Power cannot remain indifferent as to whether 
she will enjoy so eonsidei-able a su])port for long or not. 

It was perha[)s not quite unnecessary that I was 
able on this occasion to enlighten the great ignorance 
of the English jMinisters as to the affairs of the 
German Confederatiem. It was re[)oateclly asked what 
France had done that was menacing to Germany? 
Whereupon I ex])lainod the 47th Article of the 
Agreement of Vienna, which is totally uidcnown 
here, and the action of Germany during the Crimean 
War, which was here considered insufficient. At that 
time they went so far as to hold that an attack on 
Austrian troops would have been an attack on Ger- 
many, though nobody dreamed of invading Austrian 
territory ; while now the enemies of Amstria openly 
avow their intention of despoiling her of a province. 
The military importance which the j)osses.sion of 
Lombardy by Austria has for Germany seemed to be 
oqually unknown to Lord Malmesbury. 

I am satisfied with tli.. anal results of the inter- 
view, as Lord Derby and Lord Malmesbury both 
gave me a decided assurance that if Prussia should 
make up her mind to join the Confederation in an 
imposing military display on the Rhine, England 
would not dissuade or prevent her. This assurance 
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acquires more significance from the fact that Lord 
Malmesbury told mo of Prussia’s desire to neutralist 
the Baltic and the North Sea, adding that England 
would endeavour to act in aceordanco with it ; and that 
I made him clearly understand that this plan would not 
in any way be affected by Prussia acting as I proposed. 

An important question is: Will the present Min- 
istry remain in office ? Opinions differ greatly. No 
<me doubts that tlie elections will raise the number 
of the siq)])orters of the Ministry from 275 to about 
.‘100, which will just enable it to exist if the 354 
members of the Opposition do not unite against it. 
Mai' 3 ' ))eO])l(' think, liowever, that this will be the 
case, being fully pei’snaded that when the new Parlia- 
ment meets, a vote of confidonce will be unavoidable, 
and fhat the fraction of the Radicals which is in 
favoiii’ of a wai' with Prance will not vote with the 
rest of the House. If a change of Ministry takes 
{)lace, things will certainly be bad for us, as it is to be 
feared that Tjord Palmerston and Lord Wodehouse 
will decidedly take the part of Italy ; whereas Lord 
f/larendon, whose accession to power is, unfortunately, 
scarcely i)robable, would be far more decided in his 
suj)port of .\ustria than Lord Malmesbury. But on 
the whole th<' ju’inciple of neutrality will predominate ; 
and therefore it would be all the more important if 
Prussia and t he Bund were to take up without delay 
the position .1 indicate, so that the new Ministry 
should find it an accomplished fact. I have not 
hesitated to communicate the result of my interview 
to Count Bernstorff‘, but I humbly submit that it 
might be well for his Majesty to mention it to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

I mu.st liere Uicntion that his Highness the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, who received me last Monday 
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-'.at Windsor, after having exhausted tl?c* usual stock 

of complaints of Austria and her policy, nevertheless 

expressed himself very much in accordance with our 

views. This, however, seems to have inado, as I 

shall show furtlier on, but little impression on his 

brother, the Prince C-onsort. Q’he Duke told nno that 

he would propose to Berlin that Prussia should cross 

the Rhine as soon as the French enter Austrian 

territory. Of course I did not dissuade him from this 

intention, and T think it excellent that such a proposal 

should emanate from him ; but I regret that the 

Duke comnumieatod his project at the same time to 

Lord jMalmesbuiy, on whom T found it produced a 

very unfavourable ('ffect ; and T think it was v'cry 

fortunate that 1 came at the right moment to [)rcvont 

an English remonstrance at JBerlin. 1 have succeed(!d 

in so doing by placing the whole idea more in the 

light (jf a matter under consideration than of a 

foi'inulati'd d(!cision. Tlui latter would seem to me 

very ditli'-ult, .Austria having provoked the war by 

occujn ing Sardinian territory ; ajid a decision of the 

Rund could hai'dlvbe arrived .‘<t in the midst of a war 
«/ 

during which French soldiers might apj)ear on 
Austriaji territmy. 3hit I ma<le it plain that if 
Austria w('i'e beaten and a part of Lombardy were in 
the hands of the enemy, the Clerman ('onfederation 
would ha\e to decide the question whether it should 
assist Austria to regain her [K).ssessions or not ; and 
that 1 did not Jiave the slightest doubt that it would 
decide this (juestion in tl adirmative. 

I rc^serve further conouuuications, especially those 
concerning my interview with the Princ(i Consort, for 
a later report which I shall send off wlnm 1 am on my 
, W'ay to Dresden. 


(Signed) Reust. 
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Private 


London, 1th May 1859 . 

I hope your Excellency will receive a report which 
I sent off' yesterday to the address of the editor 
• Hartmann. I also hope that you have received 
through the agcnoy of the Hanoverian Ministry a 
telegraphic despatch yesterday morning. 

To complete the latter, I must mention the follow- 
ing particulars: — Lord Malmesbury, in whose com- 
pany I dined on Thursday with the Queen, reverted 
of his own accord to tl)0 .subject of our interviews, and 
ended l)y saying quite openly that after the Due do 
Malakoff' had been called away to take command of 
the troops at Nancy, the time had come for Germany 
to place a .strong corps of ohservation on the Khine, 
and that it will be well to do so at the right moment. 
I noted down this decilaration, wliich so far exceeded 
my expectations, and I did not omit to cmnmunicate 
it the next morning to Count Bernstorff, at the .same 
time requesting him to a.sk Lord Malmesbury to 
confirm it, which his l^ord-ship did. Whether Count 
Bernstorff will re[)ort the declaration in an urgent 
do.S2vitoh to Berlin, as I wi.shed him to do, reinains to 
be seen. He is 2)orsonally inclined to shijre our views ; 
but 2)erha])s for that very reason he may be less 
inclined to op})ose the view taken at Berlin ; and, 
indeed, I have been informed that he was not quite 
pleased at my making .so much 2>rogrcss with Lord 
Malmesbury in so short a time. The Count’s great 
devotion to his duty, however, is a guarantee that he 
will not omit to forward Lord Malmesbury’s declara- 
tion. I have since had an opportunity of repeating 
to Mr Disraeli the cxi)lanations detailed in my last 
rej)ort, and they foutid in him a very favourable 
listener, which I cannot say of Lord Palmerston. 
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■This. is, indoedj not surprising, as Lord Clarendon 
assured me through a third person that he <|uite 
. agreed with my views. As I have already mentioned, 
a great deal depends on the new Ministry finding 
Germany in a more decided attitude, and there can be 
.no surer means of cooling the ardour of England’s 
sympathies for Italy than to shift the scene of war, 
and substitute for the Italian question a Franco- 
German one. This will be the only way to accustom 
the English public to the thought of the possibility of 
a war with .France. 

As I have already stated, I had the honour of 
being received at a special audience by her Maje.sty, 
and of being subseijuently invited to dinner. I also 
thought it well to appear at to-day’s Drawing Room. 
I had a most gracious reception by the Queen. 

The Ministers seem more sanguine to-day as to 
their position, but there is much doubt everywliere 
else on the subject. 

(Signed) Bk LTST. 

Private 

Krankfort-on-tiik-Main, lOth May 1S.59. 

As I telegraphed to your Excellency, I. left 
London on Saturday evening, after having attended 
the Drawing Room. The little annoyances tliat have 
harassed me throughout this journey repeated them- 
selves on my way home. A stu[)id conductor at 
Ghent showed me into the slow train instead of the 
express, and I conse<iueni'v arrived so late at Cologne 
that it was only with th. greatest difficulty that I 
reached Frankfort yesterday afterlioon. Yesterday 
evening I had detailed conferences with C^ount 
Rechberg and Baron von dcr Pfordten. They 
showed so great a divergence of opinion as regards 
the principal points of discussion that I am obliged 
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to continue tlio conference to-day. I do not give up: 
the hope of arriving at a complete understanding. 
Herr von der Pfordteii has received instructions, as. 
your Excellency may he aware, to move in the 
Confederate Assembly that tin.* 47th Article of ‘ 
the Vienna Agreement sljould be reconsidered. » 
This preliminary stej) is certainly excellent, if it is 
made with the decided intention of coming to a 
decision which would give the war armanumts of the 
liund a elearly-delined object. The statements of 
Herr von der J^fordten to Count Ilechberg and niy- 
seH‘ were not satisfactory, as thej^ convoyed the 
belit.f that Prussia would act at the right nioniont, 
and that all that was wanted was to give her a slight 
stimidus to take the initiativ'c. I have every reason 
to think tJiat iferr von dor Pfordten do(is not express 
his personal opinion in making these statements, and 
that lie has receivtul orders to make them from his 
superiors. (3ur conference of to-day, will, I hope, 
make this clear. 

Eor my part I cannot deny that all the occurrences 
of the last month have filled me with the greatest 
distrust of the ideas jn-evalent at Berlin. I refer 
not only to the manifestatfons which followed the 
Austrian summons, but especially to the attitude of 
the I'russian Minister in JLondon t(»wards his German 
colleagues, from which it was obvious how unwelcome 
to Berlin wei'e the assurances given me by Lord 
Malmesbury. 1 have even cause to fear, in conse- 
quence of an interview I had with Count Bernstorff 
sliortly liefore my <lcparture, that in response to my . 
suggestion that jiressure should be exercised at 
Berlin in a sense favourable to Austria, the Prussian ^ 
Cabinet has been working in London in an opposite 
sense with regard to the other German Governments. 
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- Everything must assuredlj^ be dcm6 to facilitate 
’'Prussia’s co-operation with the other States ; but any 
considerable prolongation of the present state of things 
seems to me in the highest degree dangerous. Events 
on the battlefield may rapidly assume a most disastrous 
form for Austria ; and, taking tlu^ most favourable 
view, if Prussia wore then to come quiekl}" to her 
assistance, she would makc^ Austria her debtor and us 
her powerless tools, and the debt might have to be 
paid at our expense later on. Slioulcl, on the contrary, 
Prussia be able to pursue her prestnit course so far as 
to bring about a piiace di.sadvantagc.'ous for Austria, 
Prussia would have to make demands in Paris and St 
Petersburg, and perliaps also in .London, that would 
at last have to be satisfied also at the expense of 
the Gorman fJovernments. If, on tlic other hand, 
the Gernnui Governments, hy united and energetic 
action, could either forccj IVussia to act, oi\ in tlic 
worst case, mak(j a display of forc.os on the llhine with 
Austria alonc‘., they would certainly risk much : hut if 
suceessful, they have much to gain. Tluiy would have 
led Germany into tlie war; public o])inion would 
support them ; and, if it came to the w^orst, they 
would fall on the field of honour. I am therefore of 
opinion that the Pavariaii proposal is a good one ; it 
would prepare for the measures that must he taken, 
and would give the various States sufficient tinui to 
complete the military preparations that must ])rocedo 
the occupation of the Rliine hy a Confedorat<.^ Army. 
When that moment an- t s, all parties must demand 
of Prussia that she should propose at Frankfort that 
such measures should be taken as the circumstances 
may require — for something more could then be con- 
sidered than merely posting a corps of observation — 
and if Prussia refuses to comply with this demand, 
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the majority would have to make its decision at, once' 
under the 47th Article, and telegraphic orders would" 
have to be issued for the Confederate troops to be set 
in motion. If I can come to a preliminary agreement 
in this sense, subje(!t to his Majesty’s approval, I will 
try to complete it in Hanover, An interview with 
Count Platen would be especially imj)ortant, as unity 
of action towards Prussia is now above all of the 
liighest moment, and it appears therefore to be 
absolutely necessary to concede to Bavaria at least a 
formal leadership, which, as a rule, Hanover would not 
be likely to agree to. I leave this early to-morrow 
moi’iiitig, arriving at Hanover in the evening. Pro- 
bably a roj al invitation to dinner will detain me all 
the following day at Hanover; but 1 intend to travel 
all night, so that J may arrive on Friday morning at 
niije o’clock at J)resden. 

In completion of my London reports, 1 have to 
mentioii an interview with the Prince Consort, the 
i' 0 [)ort of which 1 could not entrust to the Prussian 
post. This interview gave me a deep insight into 
the Prince’s thoughts, and an insight which gives rise 
to sad meditations. He went so far as to say that he 
was convinced that it would be a real blessing for 
Cermany il‘ Austria were to become so weakened as 
to be no longer a su})port to the minor Gorman 
States, and if a new organization of Germany could 
expel her altogether ; that he considered the possession 
of Lombardy a trouble and a burthen, and not at all 
an advantage. I thiiik it will be superfluous to 
mention further details of our conversation, or to . 
touch on the question of the nature of the Prince’s 
influence on the English Ministry, or, what is still 
more pernicious, on Berlin. I wish 1 could believe 
that the rumours mentioned in the papers of 
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Orleanistic influences at the Court of Sl James’s, and 
of King Leopold’s intrigues, might have induced the 
Prince to express himself towards me in an anti- 
. Austrian sense ; but his expressions were so violent 
as to betray a deeply-rooted hatred of Austria, for 
surpassing his great and unconcealed aversion to the 
Emperor Napoleon. Nor did tlie Prince conceal 
from me that his silent, but always restless, ambition 
prompts him to use all his eflbrts to promote the plan 
of making the King of Prus.sia Emperor of Germany, 
which he was the first to reveal to mo early in 1848, 
before the February Revolution. Far from rejoicing 
at the patriotic conduct of the German Governments, 
and the excellent national spirit of their subjects, he 
harped on tlie iitiperfcctions of the Federal Con.stitu- 
tion, and depreciated everything that i.s now being 
done, constantly laying stre.ss on the fact that Germany 
has no so\'eroign to represent her abroad and take 
the command of her armie.s. 1 did not shirk the 
labour of enlightening the Frineo on the pre.sent state 
of Germany, whicli has clianged so complotedy in the 
last eleven years ; but I had no prospect of success. 
Nev(!rtholess, his Royal Highne.ss scorned rather 
taken aback by what I said about public opinion in 
Southern Germany and in Saxony, and about the possi- 
bility of the remainder of Germany acting against 
Prussia in the present crisis. 

If, as Herr von Usedom’s statements here load 
one to infer, Berlin intends to wait and .see whether 
the present English MiniK- ry will remain in office or 
not, this is either a complete misconception of tlie 
situation, or a calculation to avoid assisting Austria. 
If a Liberal Ministry comes in an<l finds Germany 
in her present condition, its first stej) will be a decided 
protest against any action ; but if it finds the army of 
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observation already posted on the Rhine, it will accept 
it as a ‘ fait accompli.’ Public oitinion will always be 
the basis of E)i<flish policy, and it can only be gained 
for Germany’s sm)port of Austria if Germany, wholly' 
or in ])art, advjinees with the force of a national 
movement, tlxereby di'jxriving the war of the character 
of a struggle fixr the liberation of Italy, and giving 
it tl)at x)f .stilf-defeiice {igainst the domination of 
Napoleon. This is the ground on which England is 
to be won, and the sooner Germany entox's on it, the 
soonei’ must England cease her hesitation. 

\V]ic>n r went yesterday to Count Rcchbci’g, I 
was \ery mucli surprised to hear from hixn tlnit, in 
ojxposition to the assurances given me by Lord 
j\Ia,lmeshury, the English Minister, Sir Alexander 
Malet, liad read him a dos[)atch according to which 
the English Cxibinet denies that the German Con- 
federation has any riglit to interfere in the Italian 
War, and declines in advance xuiy jxrotcction of German 
commerce sliould Gei’inany take xxny aggressive steps 
in the matter. In consequence of that communication 
I proceeded this morning to Sir Alexander Malet’s, 
and had tlie satisfaction of hearing from him that tho 
despatch in (luestion was sent off on the ‘2nd of May, 
before my tirst interview with Lord Malmesbury. 
Sir Alexandei', who is very well inclined towards us, 
was highly delighted with tho results of my London 
mission, anti accejjted them without reserve. 

(Signed) Beqst. 

Private 

I'’kankj''obt-on-tiik-Main, lOt/t May 1859. 

9 P.M. 

My conjecture as to the real origin of the views 
expressed yesterday by Ilerr von dcr Pfordten was 
completely confirmed to-day by his frank statements 
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to me on the subject. He at the same’timc gave me 
clearly to understand how agreeable it would be to 
him if I were to enable him to report that Saxony 
was in favour of a more energetic policy. I accord- 
ingly pointed out to him the course which I would 
recommend to his Majesty the King, and ho lijially 
declared himself ready to advocate it at Munich. 

♦ ■*■»■►*** 

I should here mention that Sir Aloxandc]' Malet 
said to mo in the strictest contidenco that Herr von 
Usedom had told him and Count Fcndlon that 
Prussia was only arming to keo}) tlie other (xorinaii 
States in chock. Ho further informed mo that 
Baron Sehleinitz had told Lord Bloomfield that she 
intended to occupy Saxony and tfanover. It is 
possible that this was merely said in ordcir to inspire 
fear, but it clearly proves the spirit animating the 
Berlin Cabinet. 

The bearer of my two reports of to-day will 
renaain long enough in Dresden to bo able to take 
after my return the decision of his Majesty the 
King to the lioyal Minister to the Bundestag. 

(Signed) Beust. 

Letter to the Saxon Minister, Herr von Konneritz, 
at Vienna. 

Private 

Dresden, 15/A May 1869. 

I avail myself of the journey of Prince Metter- 
nich to Vienna to send your Excellency copies of 
four reports relating to my mission to London, which 
I sent, some from that city, some frofu Frankfort. 
They are merely intended for your information, and 
I beg of you not to reveal any part of their contents. 
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I also forwarded a detailed account of - my interview 
(which lasted an hour) with the Emperor Napoleon, 
hut I do not send a copy of it, in order to be able to 
say with truth that it has not been communicated. 
Count Rechbcrnf and Prince Motternich know all 
these reports. 

The sincerity of my declarations in Paris has had 
the good effect of producing manifestations in Berlin 
which have warned the other German Governments, 
with redoubled emphasis, that they must follow an 
indopen<lent and tinited course of action. 

In England, where unfortunately the IMinistry is 
in a very shaky condition, the language hitherto 
officially used will not be abandoned ; but, as I have 
reason to hope, in consequence of my interviews with 
Lord Malmesbury, the British representatives will bo 
instructed to express themselves less sharply against 
the proceedings of Germany. 

♦ * * « * ■» 

His Majesty received the day before yesterday 
the vVide de Camp of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, Gener<al von Alvensleben, and replied to his 
representations against the proceedings in the Bund 
that if General Willison should succeed in makinof an 
agreement, his Majesty would bo greatly pleased, 
and certainly would not interfere with it, but that he 
would support Austria should she demand further 
assistance from the Bund. According to the jnost 
recent information from Berlin, Herr von Schleinitz, 
who is regarded as the principal representative of 
neutrality, iti contradistinction to the Regent, has 
assumed a loss rigid attitude. 


(Signed) Beust. 
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CONTINUATION OF TIIK ITAMAN WAR. — TOE SAXON CHAMBERS. — 
PHINCE CORT.SOHAKOFP. — VISIT TO VIENNA. — THE WUUZHUUO 
CONFERENCE 

Soon after my return, the Saxon Chambers as- 
sernblotl in an extraordinary session. It would be 
almost irniiossiblo now to form a conception of the 
friendliness to Austria which was then expressed in 
the newspapers and at public mectin>(s. It not only 
showed itself in the First Chamber, which was natural 
enough, but also in the Second Chamber ; and I cannot 
forgot how its President commented in the strongest 
terms on the ‘ civilizing mis-sion ’ of the Emperor 
Napoleon. My own speeci was considered almost 
too cold. I have never been able to obtain a 
sufficient explanation of why Austria did not apjily 
at once to the Bund when French troops had entered 
her territory, especially as in those days there was so 
much talk at Vienna of jiosting forces on the Rhine. 

VOL. I N 
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One of the reasons given is that Prussia had to be 
considered. Put, as I have shown elsewhere, it would 
have been better not to have neglected that considera- 
tion before the war began. The Austrian Cabinet 
was not perhaps sufliciontly awai'o of the feeling at 
Berlin, but it could iiot have been so ill informed as 
to iniairine that Prussia would ininiediatelv take the 
initiative. If she had appliiid to the Bund, the 
majority of the Federal States would undoulitedly have 
voted in favour of assisting her, and I do not think 
that luxler the then e.xisting (“ireunistances, anybody 
would have deemed it ])ossible that Prussia should 
activily interfere. Yet we are told that those were 
the days of the ‘ miserable BuTulestag,’ ‘ the deplorable 
system of the Minor States,’ which the Vienna pa]>ers 
were constantly making the subject of their I'idieule. 

The events of the war and the conclusion of peac(i 
lie beyond the range of these volumes; but I cannot 
help alluding here to a despatch in which 1 sent a 
rejoinder to a note from Prince Gortschakoft, making 
some dictatorial remarks to the Gorman Governments 
on the nature of the Gorman Confederation, and 
alleging that it was the duty of the Confederate 
States to observe a passive attitude. From many 
quarters I received cordial thanks for my despatch, 
but not from Vienna. 

That 1 did not take this much to heart, is proved 
by iny visit to Vienna in September. To this very 
day I vividly remember what a painful feeling over- 
came mo when I heard from my room in the hotel 
‘Erzherzog Karl’ a regimental band playing the 
Radetzky March, which reminded me of happier days. 
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I held frequent conferences with Count Rechberg, 
who had meanwhile become the head of the Ministry, 
and endeavoured to convince him that a close afrreemont 
of the Central States would be far more useful to 
Austria than isolated intercourse with tlic various 
Courts and Governments. Unfortunately Vienna 
was never inclined to take this view for long ; and the 
independent voice of Hanover, untrammelled by tlie 
decisions of oonfercncos, had more weiglit than the 
united action of the other Central States. This 
resulted linally in events which were neitluT agreeable 
to Austria nor to Hanover. 

On tile wliole, however, tlie attitude of the 
Imperial Cabim-t may bo said to have been favourable 
to the eoiderence of the Central States that met 
shortly afterwards at AV lirzburg for the consideration 
of various questions, some of which were still pending 
at the Federal As.semblv, and others about to be 
introduced there. 
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THE ‘EATIONALVEKEIN.’ — MV PUOJHOT OP UEPOKM OF THE OONFEDP.RA- 
TION. — ITALY AGAIN. 

Tiik year I8G0 reminds mo of the ‘Natioiialvorein.' 
In treating of this subject 1 do not foci altogether 
sure, and I look for a judgment that may bo more 
impartial. In the tenth volume of Broekhaus 
‘ Encyclopiedia/ published in 18G7, T find on page GIO 
the following paragraph : — 

‘“Nationalvoroin” (German). The patriotic move- 
mdnt in Germany during the Italian War in 1859 
gave 0 ('ea.sion for the foundation of this patriotic 
a.ssociation. wliieli, after various preliminary con- 
ference's at Eisenach and Hanover, formally consti- 
tuted itself at a meeting at Frankfort-ou-the-Main on 
the 15th and IGth of September.’ • ' 

To say nothing of its acknowledged merit, the 
Brockhau.s ‘ Encyclopaxlia ’ has never had the evil 
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Imputation of being reactionary, parti&ularist, and 
anti-Prussian. And yet no more bitter satire could 
. have been written on the National vcrcin than the 
■-above paragraph. The patriotic movement in 
Germany during the Italian War (or rather after that 
war, for it was very short, and there was no such 
movement during the war), was spontaneous and 
enthusiastic, as I have said in former chapters, and as 
cannot be doubted without ignoring every expression 
of public opinion in the year 1859 ; and its object was 
intervention in favour of Austria and opposition to 
French airnfression. But the result of the movement 
was that no one came to tlie assistance of Austria, 
and that Germany remained an inactive spectator 
whikt her ‘ hereditary enemy ’ was depriving Austria 
of one of liur fairest j)roviuces. Now it was to bo 
expected that tlie movement would at least give 
Austria time, if not active assistance, to strengthen 
her shattered jjower, as she was part of (iormany. 
But tliis would Iiave been a groat mistake. The very 
first sto]) taken by this patriotic association, was to 
revive the plan of excluding Austria from Germany, 
which had necessarily been abandoned since 1850 . 
Just as the National movement before INfarch 1848 
had acquired its full strength after Louis Philippe had 
lost his head during a r'ot, tlie movement of 1859 
. first arose after Austria ind lo.st several battles in 
■■Italy. It was Austria’s misfortunes that gave rise to 
those meetings and preliminary consultations whose 
object was her e.xclusiou from Germany, and which 
were held after, and not during, the Italian War. 

It was natural that the German (governments 
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should have assumed a cold and repellent attitude 
towards this movement. In the first years of the 
Bismarck reivime this could be said oven of Prussia, 
and I myself rlo not deny that I was strongly opposed 
to it. But I do not remember ever having, in cou- 
neetion with it, ])unisbed or reprimanded the officials 
under my ordtTs ; indeed, I do net believe that any 
of them would have joined the movement. 

Soon after the foundation of the Nationalvercin, 
T projiosed a scdicinc for the reform of the Confedcra- 
tic)U wliieli was directly in opposition to the Verein’s 
as])irations, tliougli my opposition was in nt) way 
])ronipted by rivalry or hostility. I had indeed to 
thank the National vercin for the fact that the 
Landtag which met at the end of 18(50 began for 
the first time to remind one of the Parliamentary 
purgatory of 1840, tliough fortunately without per- 
manent effects. At this Tjandtag a peasant Deputy 
introduced a motion calling upon the Government to 
take stops for the revival of a German Central Power 
with poj)uJar representation. The Chamber was not yet 
prepared for such a proposal, and four months passed 
before tlic' Committee appointed to consider the 
motion presented its report. Tliis gave me the 
opportunity, a rare one in those days, of enlivening 
the debates with a joke. I propounded the riddle: 
‘ If a motion to establish a Gorman Central Power 
takes four months before it is discussed in the 
Chamber, liow’ long •will it take to establish that 
Central Power ? ’ As events proved, it took exactly 
ten years, but in those days that period would have 
been considered too short. After promising attention 
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to ..the motion, with certain reservations,^ set to work 
immediately at the close of the Landtag in 1861, and 
first submitted iny draft at Vienna, wh<^rc I was 
, .staying for a few days on my way to Gastein. 

As the draft was made at a time when there wa.s 
no pressure, cither internal or external, on the Govern- 
ments, it was conceived in a spirit of moderate and 
prudent reform. On the other hand, the character 
of a Confederation of States had to be maintained, as 
the cstablislunent of a predominance of ‘ Co^^fcderate 
State ’ would, in tlic view of its projectors, involve the 
exclusion of Austria. The practical result which I 
had in my miinl was to make the machinery of the 
Confederation work more rapidly, and to introduce a 
mode of procedure more calculat(;d to rouse public 
intorc.st tJian the Assembly which sat during the 
whole year in the Eschenheimer Gasse at Frankfort, 
and w'as regarded by the nation with complete indifter- 
enco. I accordingly proposed to leave at Frankfort only 
the members of the Federal Admini.stratioj), and to fix 
biennial meetings of the "Bundestag, each for a period 
of one month, on the 1st of May in a Southern town 
(Ratisbon), and on the 1st of November in a Northern 
town (Hamburg), Avith the proviso that a rojirc- 
sentative Assembly of delegates from the German 
Parliaments miglit bo convoked from time to time, 
Austria presiding whei the Assembly mot at 
Ratisbon, and Prussia when it met at Hamburg. My 
hope that this scheme would have the oflbet of bring- 
ing the Confederation more into touch with public 
opinion cannot be regarded as too sanguine. The 
Representative Assembly would soon have become 
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permanent, developing its powers and the number pf 
its members. Witli full right could I thus reply, in 
a despatch addressed to the Saxon envoy, Baron von 
Konneritz, to the objections made to my plan- by ; 
the Cabinet of Vienna : ‘ Our proposal of holding 

periodical Bunde.stag.s may appear unpractical, but we 
doubt whether Vienna would answer in the negative 
if we asked whether, after the beginning of the 
Italian War in 1859, the same lamentable result of 
the conferences of the Military Committee of the 
Confedciration at Frankfort could have been possible 
if the Bundestag had met on the 1st of May 1859 at 
Batisbon, together with the representative vVssembly 
which we })roposc, Tho.se who remember the state 
of aftairs and of public opinion in those days would 
not hesitate to say tliat such a Bundestag could not 
possibly have separated without passing a resolution 
for the active intervention of tlie Confederation. In 
sucli a Bundestag, Prussia could not have avoided the 


quc.stiou at issue, Avhile in the Committee discussions 
and negotiations w'crc protracted until tlie favourable 
moment Imd gone, and the favourable tendency had 
disappeared.’ 

I unfortujiately found at Vienna, I cannot say 
no appreciation, but no decision. As I .said above, I 
first presented my draft to the Austrian Government. ' 
The Emperor, by whom I had the honour of being 
received in an audience, cxpre.s.sed liiniself favourably ;} 
towards it, and aj)proved of the proposal of Austria'' 
and Prussia presitliug in turn over the Confederation. ’-i 
Count Rechberg was more reserved, though he did.'", 
not give an adverse opinion. But as ill-luck would 
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‘ ;Jiave it, the Ministerialrath Baron Biageleben, re- 
, porter on German affairs, was ill at the time, and the 
Foreign Office had to wait for his opinion until he 
recovered. It was decidedly hostile. He expressed 
his view in several despatches with characteristic 
incisiveness ; but I think I could easily have refuted 
him by word of mouth. Strong opposition, nay, 
almost indignation, was raised by the idea of an 
alternate Presidency. ‘ Could one imagine,’ it was 
asked, ‘ the United States of America with two 
Presidents ? ’ This was the mistake, which I have 
pointed out elsewhere, of confusing the Presidency of 
the Federal Assembly with that of the Confederation, 
and of comparing Washington with Buol-Schauen- 
stoin, or Ijincoln with Kiibcck, But the sharing 
with another — not the resignation — of a purely 
honorary right was regarded as an impossible sacrifice. 
Here again we see appearances [ircferrcd to reality. 

Considering how large even at that time the 
party still was which desired nothing more than 
parity with Austria and the cessation of the supposed, 
though not actual, encroachments of that Power, it 
cannot be denied that by making the slight sacrifice 
I proposed, Austria would have lost little and gained 
much. 

I am far from maintaining that the assent of the 
Prussian Cabinet was ' ■ bo reckoned upon, but 
Austria’s refusal made it easier for Prus.sia to do the 
same. Count Bernstorff’s reply, while abounding in 
compliments on the ‘ latest work of the eminent 
statesman whose action in German questions always 
received the attention of the Berlin (Jlovernment,’ 
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and on ‘the ingenious scheme, framed with a 
thorough appreciation of the various and deviating 
wishes and tendencies of the Confederate States,’ 
revealed, altliough with cautious circumlocution, the 
Prussian plan, which was no other than Federal 
Union under Prussian supremacy. 

In drawing u]) rnysdiemo 1 had no other intention 
than to stimulate the con.sideration of the qticstion in 
a concrete form, and I made this clearly understood. 
My objc'et would porliaps have been attained, had 
not tlu' Cabinet of Vienna, instead of allowing niy 
draft the honour of a quiet decease, sounded an 
unnecessary aTul useless alarm by making the 
Prussian reply, which was addresscjd to Dresden and 
not to Vienna, the occasion of a protest sent to 
Rerliu by Austria, and, at her suggestion, also in 
identic notes by Bavaria, Wurtomborg, Hanover, and 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse. That the Sa.vou 
Government joined, though unwillingly, in this step, 
Avas of course taken in very bad part by Berlin; but 
it Avas inevitable in vioAV of the political relations of 
the Central States. 

I cannot take IcaA’e of the year 1860 without 
re(!ording a not uninteresting cj)isodc Avhich Avas 
closely connected with the events in Italy. At the 
moment Avhoii the Sardinian troops Averc preparing 
to iiiA'adc the Papal States and to support the 
Unionist movement. Count Seebach, the Saxon 
envoy, Avho Avas on leave, suddenly came to me 
on a secret mission frcjin the Emperor Napoleon, who 
took this means of hinting at Vienna, through me, 
ihat if Austria wished to oppose the invasion of the 
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jPapal territories, he, the Emperor, would^ot intervene, 
provided no change were made as to the cession of 
Lombardy. Napoleon III was very fond of making 
these disclosures through indirect channels. He 
did not observe his con.stitutional oath very .strictly, 
but he was almost always to he dejjendcd upon in 
negotiations, and Vienna might have obtained guaran- 
tees. It might have been a great ojjjiortunity, for 
the Article of the Treaty of Zurich relative to tln^ 
States belonging to the younger branches of the 
House of Hapsburg was still in full force, and in tin* 
Venetian Provinces aftiiirs were assuming a different 
asjiect. I receiv(;d for (ionveying the message a 
polite letter of thanks, which, however, did not enter 
into details. Indirectly, I heard the remark : ‘ Any- 
how it cannot last,’ — a repetition of what was said in 
Vienna after the July Hovolution. 
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MKimXC WITJr mSMAUCK IN PARIS. --Ills APPOINTMENT TO TUB 
MINhSTUY.— ms COURESPONDBNCE WITH MB. 

Tjik state of aflairs in Saxony made it possible for mo 
to take a trij) to IjojuIoii to see the second Inter- 
national Exhibition. I returned home via Paris, 
where 1 hau my first lengthy interview with Prince 
Bismarck, who liad just before been Prussian Ani’ 
bassador to the Court of the Tuileries. The Saxon 
envoy gave us a merry dinner at the ‘ Petit Moulin 
Itougo,’ which was followed the next day by an 
interview, during Avbicli we went into minute details, 
and which must ha^'e pj’oduced a certain under- 
standing between us, although our views on German 
affairs did not always coincide. This is proved by a 
letter Bismarck wrote to me three months afterwards, 
immediately after liis a})poiutmont to the Prussian 
Ministry, which I now rejiroduco. 
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, Berlis-, lOtAK^eto&er 1862 . 

HocBwohlgeborner Freiherr — 

The recollection of our confidential conversations 
" • in Paris has inspired me with the desire, on assuming 
my present position, of maintaining my personal 
relations with your Excellency through an intercourse 
by letter not fettered by official forms. The pressure 
of unusual business has hitherto prevented mo from 
carrying out this design. The official positions we 
occupy ill adjoining States, and the success with which 
you have raised the importance of your own State 
throughout Germany, make me fulfil an official duty, 
while I at the same time gratify my personal wish, to 
enter into direct and confidential communication with 
3'our Excellency. I should be most grateful to learn 
that your inclination meets mine in this respect. 

Considering your knowledge of men and aflfairs, 
I need not assure you chat I stand quite aloof from 
all adventurous plans that have been attributed to 
me by political novices, and by opjiononts in the 
press. The untruthful, distorted, and disconnected 
reports of sup[)osod sayings of mine, by which people 
have endeavoured to bring my judgment into dis- 
credit, must have been appreciated by you with a full 
knowledge of the real facts. I do not feel called upon 
to force Prussia into the channels of Sardinian policy, 
and if anyone in my position had any such feeling, 
he would have no basis upon which he could reduce 
his theory to practice. 

With regard to the endeavours of France, I do 
not think that I am opposed in ])rinciple to your 
Excellency as to the objects attainable by German 
jeforms. Only so long as the jiarticular interests of the 
various States of Germany do not coincide with their 
common interests in such a manner as to make their 
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solidarity apitoar safe against all dangers, do I~ claim 
the same freedom of uetioii for Prussia in foreign 
alfairs as Aust)’ia notoriously exorcises. In acting 
thus, I entertain no precsjiiceived o})inion in any 
respect; T only fiiid it ms'essary to object to the 
prejudice that Prussia is more iixposed to foreign 
attacks, and therefore )nore in want of foreign or 
fJertnan assihtanee, than any other State. 

.Vs to internal affaii's, my most urgent duty is to 
pre.'^erve aial to strengiheii the ]jower of the (.'rown 
against tlie increasing iniluenee of the representativ'c 
C’liainher and llie I*a,rlia)iientary ollicial.s. 1 consider 
that lliis tar>k can l)c acuumiplisbod without de])arting 
from the po.sitiv(' injunctiuns of the Constitution. 1 
sliall endeavour to spare as much as ])()ssihle the feelings 
of sticklers for constitutional forms, and to return as 
soon as jto.ssiblo to con.stitufional course,s — always bear- 
ing in mind, Intwcver, that our constitutional oath places 
‘ lidelity to the Xing’ Krst. Being fully convinced 
of youj’ agreement with these view.s, I should ho very 
thankful if you would give me your impres.sions on 
events in Prussia, and any good advice that may be 
sugge.stcid to you by your experience in similar 
circumstances. 

The results achieved at Munich in the (]uestion of 
the Treaty of (/omnuirce are more favourable than I 
expected; as an adherent of the Zollverein, this 
pli-a.ses me the more, be(;ause I am convinced that we 
can pursue no other ])olicy than to adhere to the 
Treaty. 

At the end (if the week I purpose to go to Paris 
to present my letters of recall, and to arrange my 
removal. At this moment I am living at a hotel. 
Pcrha})s the King will proceed at the same time to 
the Loijdon Exhibition. 
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I beg of you to receive the as.-5urauc0> “that I am 
your Excellency’s sincerely tlevutod 

(Signed) TiisMAiu’K. 

« 

The future will decide whether these IMoinoirs will 
ever reach the eyes of the German Chancellor. If so, 
I hope he will not ho displeased at my indisenstion in 
publishing the above letter. It is an inestimable 
autograph, for it proves that from the first moment of 
his accession to power the objects of his }>oli(;y wore 
clear to him. ]f it seems somewhat .strange in the.si- 
days to road that he did not feel calh'd upon to force 
Prussia into t])o channels of Sardinian ]»olicy, and 
that anyone in his position who would feed so called 
upon wouhl not hav<j any basis up(»n whieli h(f could 
reduce his theory to })ractice, this assertion must not 
be regarded as wanting in sincerity. It was etpially 
not his intention to ])orsecute the ‘fervent Catholics,’ 
the ‘ best subje'cts of the King,’ or to go in disguise to 
Canossa, to say nothing of the fact that Horlin always 
had two measures for Italian and Prusso-German 
annexations, declaring the latter to be just and the 
former ujijust. Kotwitl)standing this, the Sardinian 
triumphs were not to be de.sj)iscd, for without them 
General Govone would not have gone to Berlin in 
18G6. 

I now give my reply : 

Dresden, October 1862. 

Your Excellency’s much esteemed communication 
of the loth inst., which I received on the ‘20th, would 
have been answered without delaj'', had I not inferred 
from its contents that an immediate reply Avould not 
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have found your Excellency at Berlin. In the expec- j 
tation of your early return to that city, I do not, 
hesitate to express my sincerost thanks to your' 
Excellency^ for the proofs of gratifying confidence you ' 
have given mo, which I thoroughly value and esteem ; 
indeed, it is not only an agreeable duty, but a true 
satisfaction for me to do so. Although I know how 
far behind the groat question.s with which your 
Excellency has to deal is my modest splicre of action, 
you will not find me the less zealous in responding to 
your confidence, and in making our communications as 
fruitful as po.ssible for our mutual interests. 

Tliat this result, owing to the variety of questions 
involved, would be more fully attained by a personal 
interview, mu.st bo as apparent to your Excellency as 
to me ; and I do not doubt that his Majesty, my 
most gracious Master, will give mo the necessary 
leave, should your Excellency consider an interview 
op}>ortuno. 

Meanwhile 1 will not omit to express my sincerost 
confidence in your Excellency’s character and dis- 
tinguished ability, nor to add the assurance that, 
however valuable were the explanations you gave me, 
it was really not nccc.ssary to rcassun^ me with 
regard to certain suppositions which I had never 
ado]>ted. My wi.sh for a protracted interview with 
your Excellency is connected especially with the 
(juestion of the Fremdi Treaty of Commerce men- 
tioned at the conclusion (»f your letter. We have 
given our decided support to the Prussian Covern- 
ment ill this qm'stion, and desire to continue to do so, 
although there ai’o serious objections to many clauses 
of the Treaty ; but we do not agree with the course 
Prussia is pursuing with regard to the opposition of the 
South Gorman States, although we must presuppose 
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tliat both Governments are united in the Mfj*h to pre- 
•^rve the Zollverein. I have not concealed my 
views on this point from Herr von Savij^ny, though 
I have taken care that this difference between us 
' should not transpire in the newspapers. Receive, etc. 

(Signed) Bkust. 

Sorue months later there was another correspond- 
ence, not directly with Herr von Bismarck, but with 
Herr von Savigny, wlio received instructions from him, 
Savigny had formerly been Secretary of Legation at 
Dresden, where he was fulfilling a mi.ssion in IB t'J at 
the time of the May I irsurreetion. I .saw a great 
deal of him when I was onvmy at T^erlin, and when 
treating of the year 1848, [ mentioned that it was in 
hi.s hoii.so that I first met Herr von Bismarck. Ho 
was Prussian envoy at Dresden from 1850 to 18(53. 
Ho was then removed to Brussels, but stopped on bis 
way at Berlin. It was then tliat tlio following 
correspondenee took place : — 

I’kklin, 21th Fuhnutry 

My dkar Frik\d, — Herr von Bismarck <l<)siros 
very mimh to see you and to speak to ytni. It is by 
his special directions that T write this to you to-day, 
and 1 recommend you particularly, in view of the 
correspondence that passed between ycni and him last 
autunm, to comply with his v.'ish. Herr von Bism.jrck 
would come to you at J)resdei if the present condition 
of our Parliamentary debates would allow hitn to do 
so ; but, as matters stand, he thinks he can beg of you 
to have the kindness to come here, and as soon as 
possible, if your own alfains pertnit. 

Such are my directions, which 1 have great 
VOL. I o 
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pleasure in executing, and now I will add a few 
remarks which they suggest to mo. 

I had heou long (jxpecting with certainty that the 
time would come when a desire would be ex})ressed to 
you from Berlin h)i’ a [wactical understanding ; you 
kj)ow yourself how thoroughly my wishes pointed in 
that direction. 

The gue.stions which in my view .should' now be 
discussed, are «]uestions of general p(»liey, ehicHy 
relating, however, to the jxdiey of our C(ju federation. 
Not oidy because of your rare insight into these 
questions, l)ut also because of tlie position of Saxony, 
it lic'^ become desirabk' to consult you on the ])r('sont 
state of all'airs. In a wor<l, you can do much good 
at the jiresent moment, atid therefoiu' I beg of you to 
<‘om(\ There is mu<di readines.s to receive practical 
ideas, and the good old saying : ‘ We must strike the 
iron while it is hot,’ seems to me in this ease especially 
a])|)Iieabl(!. It is to be hoped that Vienna will 
subse(|uently be grateful to you for your assistance in 
preparing an agn’cemeiit. If you should want, now or 
later on, an o.stensible explanation of your appearance 
at Berlin, the que.stion of commercial policy will 
afford you one. 

Herr von Bismarck, with whom I sp(;nt last 
evening at I lie Palace, intended at lir.st to entrust 
(Jount ltant/a.u with this invitation, and the Count 
was to have j>roee(Hlcd to Dre.sden to-day ; but he 
jireferred charging me with the task, as my successor 
is not yet fully a.cc[uainted with the circumstances, 
nor with the previous correspondence. T add this in 
order that you may know that Count Rantzau will 
not be surjirised when he hoars that you arc coming 
to Berlin. 

The position of our Ministry is not shaken, in 
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spite of the persistent rumours and statements to the 
contrary ; indeed, I may say it lias boconie stronger 
owing to the events of the last few days. Even the 
Liberal Party Auorswald, Patow, Vincko, etc.,) 

holds the permanence of the Ministry to bo essential. 
You can convince yourself of all this on the spot. 
If you come within the next few days you will find 
me still hero. 

I send tills letter through one of my servants, 
wlio will come back hei*e to-morrow at ?> a.m. I beg 
of you if ])ossible to let him bring me woril whether 
you are coming, and at wliat time we may ox[)oct you. 

Meanwliile a liearty farewell from 3"our devoted 

(Signed) Saviony. 

To the Ko3"al Prussian Envo^^, Ukrk von Savigny, 
Berlin. 


Dkksdkv, lal u\farch JSC3. 

My dkar l^hoENJ), — As 1113^ hast3'^ lines of yester- 
day have alieady' informed 3"ou, it was not jiossildo 
for mo to answer y-our esteemeil letter of the day^ be- 
fore y^estorday in time for y^our servant’s return, f 
no longer delays my rejdy, having sjioken to his 
Majesty the King on the subject. 

I need not assure y’^ou that I feel highly honoured 
by the conildence shown me, and yx)U know that I 
always preferred oral to written communications wlieii 
agreements had to be made. I am therefore (|uite 
ready to accept an invitation to Berlin, and to take 
part with sincere willingnes*' in an agreement, so far 
as one may bo possible. 

According to the general indications given in your 
letter, which agree in essentials with the conclusions 
I had formed on the state of affairs,, this consulta- 
tion would turn, not on a question ])ending between 
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Prussia and Saxony — for at present there is no such ; 
question — but on the afiairs of Germany in general and 
of the Confederation in particular. But if the Royal- 
Prussian Govornnunit thinks itself justified in expect-, 
ing a favourable result from a direct discussion of- 
these questions witli the Saxon Government, that is, 
with me as its representative, this expectation obvi- 
ously (loponds on the supposition that I sliall be able 
to obtain from the other Gorman Governments, 
especially from the fmporial Austrian Government, 
and from the Governments of the Central States, due 
consideration of such points of agreement as may 
present themselves. In this view it is obviously 
necessary that my position with those Governments, 
and the favour which they have tVequcntly bestowed 
upon me, should not be weakened. Pre<iuent experi- 
ence makes me not only fear, but foresee with cer- 
tainty, that my appearance at Berlin, the moimmt it 
gives rise to suspicion and rumours, will be talked of 
and turned to account in such a manner as would be 
decidedly disadvantageous to the object we ])ursue. 
In order to avoid such a result, it will bo sufficient, 
but also absolutely noee.soary, to let the plain truth 
appoiir. T must therefore take the liberty, my dear 
friend, of requesting you to ask for the explicit 
sanetioji of the Minister President, Herr von Bis- 
marck, to a communication being sent to our Embassy 
on or before my departure, acquainting it with the fact 
that I am coming to Berlin at the invitation of the 
■Minisb'r President to confer with him. T leave it to , 
Herr von Bismarck’s wi.sdom to decide whether this 
commurdcation shall or shall not be accompanied with' 
a statement of any particular subject as the theme of 
our discussion. 

You yourself, my dear friend, have a far too 
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Profound and impartial judgment on all circumstances 
for me not to feel assured that you fully understand 
my point of view, and that you will perceive i)i it 
another instance of that frankness and plain dealing 
which you have often praised in me, 

I beg of you to be so kind {is to show this letter 
to Herr von Bismarck, and to inform me of his answer 
as soon as po.ssible. 1 aiu very sorry to gather from 
your note that there is little probability of my seeing 
you in Berlin. 1 should have been delighted to have 
had the opportunity of rojilying personally to all your 
kind expressions, and of telling you how often T think 
of you. Your devoted friend (Signed) Beust. 


Bkulin, Cuh Mmvh liS63. 

Mv UEAU Fhiend, — 1 luive informed Jlerr von 
Bismarck of the subject of our correspondence ; Jiud ii.'-' 
I was able to toll him that J again iidmired on this 
occasion the chivalry of your sentiments and views, 
his wish of entering into closer relations with you ha‘", 
become even uiore, urgent. Meanwhile he is ahinned 
at the idea of giving those explanations of the ciiuse 
of your appeiU’anee in Berlin which you justly deem 
necessiiry, though they might only be given by word 
of mouth. yimilar explanatiojis which had been 
demanded by Count Thun, produced eifeets too last- 
ing and unpleasant not to have left a great dist{i.ste 
here for any strong accetituation of the initiative of 
this or tliat person. At ihe same time Herr von 
Bismarck thoroughly and • iucerely {ippreciatcs the 
motives that impose upon you, my dear friend, certain 
precautions at the present moment. But, considering 
the impression it would make on our King if he were 
obliged to say to him : ‘ My Saxon colleague cannot 
copfer with me confidentially, unless he declares to 
other Courts that it is at my express desire,’ he thinks 
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that at the present moment he must give up the 
realisation of the confidential ra 2 >pi'ocheuient he so 
much desired. 

He hopes that there will soon be an opportunity , 
for a meeting, and he relies on finding in that case the 
same friendly readiness in yourself. Perhaps you will 
be able to find an opportunity that may bring you 
both together without ])reliminaries. You know, at 
least, how things stand, because I have enlightened 
you on jny own res[)onsibility as to what may under 
present eircumstanees best bo attained. I hope events 
may not advance more quickly than we both wish, so 
that you may have time to give your valuable and 
tried advice in those quarters where tliero is already 
so much willingne.ss to receive it. 

How strained must our position in Cermany be, if 
this meeting between two men, so rich in the gifts of 
heart and intolleet, recpiires so much jwudence and 
foresight only because they are Gorman Ministers and 
neigldjours ! And yet, for my own part, f can blame 
neither of them because he cannot do some things 
and cannot omit others. If it were not fiw the un- 
bounded liberty of the press our actions would bo 
freer. 

You will easil}’' understand that it is necessary at 
Berlin to consider most carefully every impression 
made on his j^fajesty. There are circumstances that 
make his mtrvi'.s particularly .senisitive. 

I will not conclude this letter without giving a 
little political news, but 1 do so in confidence to my 
old and valued friend. 

The Ministry stands firmly in the King’s favour, . 
It remain(?d firm though a.ssailed both from without 
and from within. London and Paris arc divided on 
the Polish question. There has been much depression 
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iji the latter city since it was found that the insurgents 
. were being supported from London. The attitude of 
the Cabinet of Vienna has been most correct, as we 
~ acknowledge here. 

Now, farewell, and pity your faithful friend, who, 
in spite of all his good will, has not been able to 
strengthen the bonds of union entrusted to his care. 
Yours, (Signed) Savigny. 

To his Excellency Herr von Savigny, at Berlin. 

Dresden, Qtk March 1863 . 

I cannot lot you leave Berlin without thanking 
you for your la.st kind letter. It is indeed better 
that the journey should not take place, considering 
the views with which you have acquainted tnc ; but I 
mu.st sincerely confess to you that J cannot under- 
stand how, holding these view.s, your esteemed chief 
could think of proposing a meeting with me, and 
al)ove all a journey to Berlin. For even if 1 had 
been able, as I have already done at your wish, to 
dispense with an ex}»lauation calculated to prevent 
misapprehensions, Herr von Bismarck must have 
perceived that it would be impossible for me to avoid 
enquiries, esj)ecially from the envoys here, and that I 
could not put a padlock on my lips like Bapageno in 
the ‘Magic Flute.’ But as man is not a creature 
devoid ol’ will, following only vague desires and 
instincts, and T must therefore have set my body in 
motion either by my owi h ipulse or by that of others, 

I should, if debarred liom disclosing the Prussian 
initiative, have been obliged to toll an untruth, and 
such an untruth as might have exposed me, under the 
circumstances, to the most unpleasant comments. 
This was of course by no means Herr von Bismarck’s 
intention, and I can therefore only regret that you 
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should have been put to so much unnecessary trouble.. 
As you justly observe, our position is very strained, 
indeed distorted. But, believe me, one j»cts on best 
by stating things plainly as they are and as they came 
about, I quite understand that there should be a 
disinclination to enter into discus.sions as to who took 
the initiative, if it were a question of a rendezvous 
between the Ministers of large States like Prussia 
and Austria. But what on earth can it signify to a 
Prus.sian Minister if it becomes known that he has 
summoned the Minister of little Saxony to Berlin? 
‘ Let him understand it who can,’ as Wallestihn saj's. 
You will do me the justice of owning that 1 have not 
only a(;ted with straightforwardness, but with extreme 
consideration, as the former would not have for- 
bidden me to do at once what I a.sked consent to 
n\y doing. 

Your tidings are very welcome ; and they perhaps 
show that the object of the intended meeting may be 
considered })artly attained. I need not .say that I 
shall ho always ready and eager to come to such a 
meeting. Yours truly, (Signed) Beust. 

This correspondence requires a few remarks. I 
submitted to the King all my diplomatic despatches, 
and also my })rivate letters when they contained 
j)olitical allmsions. The King read my letter to Herr 
von Savigny, .‘ind (jxpressed his a 2 )proval of it. Every'- 
body will understand my caution in that critical time. 
In the interval between the dates of his two letters, 
Herr von Savigny came to Dresden, in order to 
induce me personally to go to Berlin; and on that 
|pccasion ho gave me to understand, though very 
covertly, that it was tin; wish of Herr von Bismarck 
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. thai I should enter the Prussian Ministry. Though 
his meaning was clear to me, I could only see in this 
suggestion a further motive for caution, and I did not 
say a word on the subject to the King. But I 
. mentioned it in the strictest confidence to my oldest 
and most faithful friend. Privy Councillor von Weber, 
and wo both agreed that if 1 .should be unequivocally 
asked to enter the Berlin Cabinet, I should place the 
decision entirely in the King’s hands. Such a request 
was never made, however, in spite of the rumours and 
assertions to the contrary. Thu’s it remains doubtful 
whether Savigny .said more than ho was authorised to 
say, or whether he said what he himself desired. I 
must also mention a statement which he made at a 
later period. My colleague l^Viesen, after the pre- 
liminaries of Nikolsburg, returned to Berlin, where 
Savigny was emjiowered to carry on tlie negotiations 
with Sa.xony, and subsequently came to Vienna. 
Here he told me among other things the following 
remark made to him by Savigny : ‘ Why,’ asked 

Fricsen, ‘ is Beiist .so much hated by Bismarck ? 
I am not a\va]e that he has ever made himself 
personally disagreeable to him.’ ‘ 1 will give you the 
reason,’ Savigny replied with the unction so clniracter- 
istic of him : ‘ unrequited aflection ! ’ 



ClEAPTER XX 

1863 

TIIK SKCONM) POLISH INSUUUKCTION — I AT IHCULIN, HISMARCK AT 

DKESDIiN. 

At this j)criotl of Bismarck’s ddbftt on the political 
staufc and of the feud in Clerinany about commercial 
policy, the second Polish insurrectictn broke out, 
with a result more favourabh; to Prussia than to 
Austria. Tn one of Savigny’s letters quoted in the 
previous chapter, there is the following passage : 
‘ London anti Pari.s are divided on the J’olish question. 
There is much <le})ression in Paris, as it is found that 
the insurgents are supported from London. The 
attitude of the (Cabinet of Vienna has been most 
correct.’ 

‘ Correct ! tliat is a word sublime, 

Til its right pliice and proper time/ 

The Saxon Governiuont, like the other German 
Cabinets, received overtures from the Western 
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•Powers; but it declined, in a despatch of the 3rd of 
May 1863, to entertain the proposal of a joint iuter- 
-vention at St Petersburg, pennting out that Saxony, 
as a member of the German Confederation, could not 
independently support a diplomatic proceeding with 
regard to a foreign State, without acting in opposition 
to its Federal duty, and that, on the other hand, it 
could not forgot that it stood in the position of an 
ally of oiie of the Powers who were taking part in 
the joint intervention at St Petersburg, and that that 
Power, Austria, had not considered it desirable to 
demand Saxony’s co-operation. Wo find this loyalty 
to the Confederation expressed with ccjual j)rceision 
in King John’s rej)ly to an invitation from the 
Emperor Napoleon to take part in a (Congress. 
The following words occur in the King’s reply : 

‘ Si Ics cabinets de I’ Europe veulont preter lour con- 
cours a aecoinplir cette tacho ardue, si I’Allcmagne, 
surtout ses deux grandes puissances on tote, s’y 
associo, je m’estimerai heureux d’y contribucr dans la 
modoste inesure de mes luoyens et de prouver tl vi>tre 
Majestd combien les princes (rAllemagne, fidelemcnt 
attaches a leurs devoirs federaux niais exempts de 
tout esprit de prejuge on de prevention, ont cauir 
de resserrer les liens d’amitie et do bonne intelligence 
avec leurs voisins et de maintenir les mutuels lapports 
sur le base solide d’une « onfiance rdciprociue.’ 

That was assuredly ‘correct,’ ai»d correct in the 
proper place. A country of the extent of Saxony, 
although it was then perfectly indo})cudent, can, in 
such cases, ordy take into consideration its interna- 
tional duties and the limits of its strength. The 
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Government of a great Power has other matters to 
consider also. 

Wliat Austria did during tlie Polish insurrection- 
was neither suflieicnt for her mission nor serviceable 
to her interests. 

I was in almost uninterrupted communi(;ation with 
the Sax(jn envoy at Vienna, Paron von Konneritz ; 
and our eorresjiondenco took tlie form rather of 
private letters than of des])atches. 1 wrote to him 
early in I8(j;3 as follows: ‘Would that a decided 
attitude were now assumed either on one side or the 
other ! It soems to mc^ that tliere are two courses 
open to Austria ; tliat which J should choose would 
be to say io St Petersburg : “ We are both Powers 
that took part in the partition of Poland, and 1 am 
ready to ])artici[)ate with you in restoring order.” 
At the same time suHicient guarantees could bo de- 
manded against S(j barbarous a system of suppression 
as that of Mouravieir. IMcan while it would be 
necessary toconu’ forward in Geianany witli an am])le 
Federal Peform. If Austria tliinks slie cannot come 
to so direct and unreserved an agreement with 
JJussia, tlieii let her pursue the otliev course with 
eipial decision, namely, union witli the Western 
Powers in the restoration of an independent Poland.’ 

As to the tirst eoui'se, we must bear in mind the 
political situation at that time. The Polish cause 
e.xcitod much le.ss symjiatliy throughout Germany in 
1803 than in J8;3I. In the latter year the Polish 
refugees were admired and honoured both in Germany 
and in France as so many Kosciuszkos, while their 
reception in 1803 was certainly not so enthusiastic. 
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This, however, did not deter me from^ giving Prince 
GortschakofF a firm refusal (as I have stated in the 
.second part of this work) when he peremptorily called 
upon me to expel the Poles who had come to Saxony. 

On the other hand, one must rememher what 
Bismarck was at that time. The game, played with 
such brilliant success, of misleading the world by 
telling it sincerely in advance what he intended doing, 
was then only in its first stage, when the groat and 
small States all took him for a restless sj)irit, possibly 
dangerous, but unlikely to remain long in power. .By 
the general ])ubli(;, with the exception of the Ultra- 
Conservatives, ho was not only underrated, but also 
thoroughly detested. That was the time when, as he 
said to me during one of our conversations at 
Salzburg, ‘people spat on the ground w'lien he ])asscd.’ 
A decided action on the [)art of Austria in either of 
the dire(;tions I have indicated would, if it had beeti 
entered upon at tlic riglit time, scarcely have been 
impeded by Prussia. 

I have not liesitated to admit tliat 1 should have 
chosen the first of the courses above indicated. It 
posses.sed the advantage of a sincere and lasting recon- 
ciliation with Russia,* and the (lis[)leasure of the 
Western Powers would perhaps have been less pro- 
nounced ha<l Austria’s attitude been negative through- 
out, than it proved itself to be wlum she stopfied after 
going with them half-wa_». 

* There was no rojiMon to sui)j)0.so tlirit tSt rotiT!il»urg would rojcctisl fluch 
an offer. Tliero woro inoini-ntH of groat, dcspondfiicy in Ihi* liiissicnii capital. 

* Vous allez voir <iue nous pordron.s la IVlogm*,’ wcio tho wi-rds tliat the 

Russian envoy at Dro.sdeii, ami l^riiicc (jlortschukoi)' owfnl lii.-> h/illiaiii uaicer and bia 
popularity to the pertinacity with wliich lie maintnined almost alone a policy of 
Teaisiance. 
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But if Austria was loath to take the part of 
Russia so decidedly, it would have been better had. 
she closely allied herself with the Western Powers: 
her true policy was either a sincere and lasting 
friendship with Ru.ssia, or the tliorough and per- 
manent weakening of tliat ]^)wer. 

What was said by Savigny about France and 
Fiiigland disagreidng beciause it had been discovered 
in Paris that tlie London Cabinet was supjanting the 
insui'gents was nut in accordance with the facts. The 
truth is that Napoleon gave; way beoause lie heard 
that A.ustria would not let herself be induenced, and 
that liis rcsei’vi'd attitude reiuinded tlie London 
Cal)inct of tin; (txperiences of the Crimean War. 
Napoleon 111 had made very ])ositive and extensive 
projjosals at A^ionna, as asual not oHicially, but in a 
memorandum entrusted to Prince Metternich. 

1 have said that tliere were only two courses that 
could bo of advantage to Austria — either a sincere and 
lasting friondshif) with Ru.ssia, or the thor(>ugh and 
permanent w'oakening of that I’owcr. Neither one 
course nor the other w'as pursued. Instead of greater 
friend.ship, then* were new disagreements, partly owing 
to the part Au.^tria tt)ok at first in the platonic pros- 
sme exercised by tlu' Western Powers, and partly to 
Austria’s liumane treatment of the Polish refugees, as 
contrasted with the more than ‘correct’ measures 
of the Prus.sian Government on the Poli.sh frontier ; 
and, far from being w'cakened, Russia’s position after 
the insurrection was stronger than ever. Thus Russia 
owed a debt of gratitude to Prussia, to be paid at the 
expense of Austria, to whom Russia was more 
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indebted for the rejection of NapoleuiVs proposals 
than to the Cabinet of Berlin ; wliile Austria’s relations 
with the Western Powers grew colder, and she was 
obliged to keep up a state of siege in Galicia. 

This was Bismarck’s first ste}) in the ' advance 
against Austria,’ whicli he liad already foreshadowed 
ill his Frankfort J^eports. Tt was not to be the last. 
But 1 must letuni to the l)c‘ginning of my otRcial 
relations with the [)resent Chaiuadlor of the German 
Empire. ‘ ITnre(juitt‘d allectioii ’ did not pi ovent rny 
going to Berlin some months latc^r. The chief object 
of our conference was the French Treaty, with regard 
to which we strove to facilitate the return and the 
retreat of tlie South German CJovernments. Our 
interviews also extended to other questions, and 
passed off satislactorily. My reception was very 
polite and even coi'dial. I remember our waxlking one 
evening near the Wallnor Theatre, and i)ursning our 
conversatiem. Wo heard peals of laughter issuing 
from the building, and Bismarck said: ‘They arc 
making bad jokes about us.’ Farces were then being 
performed at Berlin in which I appeared as one of 
the characters, and I expressed a wish to sec myself 
represented on the stage by the actor llolmerding, a 
wish that was not gratified.* 

Some weeks afterwards Herr von liisrnarck ro- 


* When I was Ambassador in Lone Mr (iladstunc, who was th<‘n in office, 
was caricatured witii his colleague*, Mr '■ j. in a i>iocc culled * Happy Land,’ at 
the Court Theatre. This annoyed tho Premier, and the i>ieco was taken off. W'hen 
I was Austrian Cliancellor, tlic Director of Police announced to nu* otic morning that 
1 was being caricatured on the stage in a similar manner :it a littli* sii)>urban theatre, 
and asked mo what was to be done. * Secure a box,’ said 1, * that 1 may amuse my 
friends ! ’ The box was taken, and my friends atnl I went to tlio tln-atro ; but when 
the performance reached the point where I was to enter, my representative did not 
appear. The actors had perceived mo in the house, and omitted the scene. Nor was 
it again introduced at the furtlier performances of the play. 
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turned my visit at .Dresden before following his royal^ 
master, viil Leipzig, to Gastein. We parted on the. 
best of terms. Unfortunately our relations were* 
destined to be disturbed before long by accidental ' 
circumstances for which I was in no way to blame. I 
will give the details in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXT 
\sc>:\ 

TJIIi (H)N(;HI^KS of HKIXCKS at FUANriFOUT. 

« 

Shortly aftor tlio of visits with Bismarck, 

the Gcnnaii Jh’inccs wore invited hy tlie !Ern[)eror of 
A.ustria to take part in a Con,<*Toss at Frankfoit. 
This was a coini)lete surprise for Dros(l(;n, neither more 
uor loss so than for otlKjr towns, and f had no idea tliai 
it was C()?nini(. Tlie oinniseiont newspapers, liowovor, 
were of a diflbreut opinion. Tliis would not liave 
been of any importance in itself. It was only unwel- 
come inasmuch as it was not personally (ionvenient for 
me, as will be seen by wh*' . follows, to be considered 
the originator of the Vienna work of reform. What 
was still more inconvenient was that Herr von 
Bismarck must have boon made suspicious hy the very 
obvious thought that I had concealed something from 
him of which I was, if not the originator, at least the 
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accessory. 1 shall revert to the subject of confidence 
later on, 

I pa.ss over tlic details, of tliu interviews at Gastein 
between tin; Emperor Francis Joseph and King 
William, whicli were not hnow)i to me at tlic time, or 
of tlui subsequent invitation to Frankfort, especially 
as they have since been made known more or less 
fully. I rc])eat that at Ere.sden the' invitation was 
«piite une.x])ected, and 1 wrote to our envoy at Vienna : 

‘ A very dangerous game ; but as it must be played, 
we shall take part in it.’ We did not then know 
the ..\iistrian ]jlan. We were fully convinccal that 
all the (knifedcrate I^riuces would accept the Imperial 
invitation. 

AVith silent sorrow, and yet with a swelling heart, 
do J look hack as an Austrian on those brilliant 
Frankfort days, not because 1 recall to my mind the 
sumptuous [)ro(;e.s.sions, the baiupiet in the ‘Homer,’ 
an<l the splendid fireworks, hut because tln^y show me 
vividly how great and important was Austria’s posi- 
tion in Gciniuny only a few years befoie her with- 
drawal. 'I’hat all the soviweigns came at th^ 
Emperor’s smninons, in spite of the at first doubtful 
and then deculed refusal of the King of I’russia — that 
even those obeyt'd the call wlio had hitherto sided 
almost e.xchisively v.ith Prussia, like the Grand 
Dukes of Dadcn, Oldenburg and Mecklenburg. 
Schwerin — was an unequivocal proof t)f unfailing 
deference towards the old Imperial Dynasty and its 
illustrious head ; and this tradition gained in strength ' 
after the assembled Princes had had the opportunity 
of convincing themselves of the dignified and businejss- 
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like conduct of their deliberations. Public opinion in 
' , Germany, too, bailed the Austrian initiative with 
enthusiasm, and looked with confidence on the hoi.st- 
' ,ing of the black, rod, and yellow flag. 

[ cannot forgive tlie Dejnity Dr Jacques, a man 
whom in othci- respects T greatly esteem, for say- 
ing at the diet of jurists at Ciissel : ‘ Formerly 
Germany and vVustria we)-e united by a DKn'iaf/e dc 
conrciKitur, wliile now the union of Germany and 
.Prussia is a true lovc-matcli.’ ITowever this saying 
may apply to the present, it fiiils to give an accurate 
view of tlie past. Jt was l)eeause, and not in .sjiite of, 
the idea of the Frankfort (k»iigi‘esH iiaving emanated 
from Austria, that it unit with so mucli .sympathy. 
Notwitlistanding the aversion to Alettei-nieh’s .system 
before 1818, and to the clerical ri'action after 18 18, tins 
Austrians wen; welcomed from the faj- .South to the 
extn'ine North of Germany, and thi.s tradilional and 
iuera<li<-al)le .-dfeetion had visibly increasi;d in stiength 
after .Schnierling took odici*. Had he accompanied 
th<! Fmperoi', he might have been of great use, con- 
sidering liis pi’evious residence at Frankfort. Hut he 
was not the ^finister of Foreign Alfair.-!, and it was 
the custom in Nienna to include the affairs of the 
German (Jonfedmation in that category. I have 
stated elsewhere Inov uscf.-l it w'ould have been iji 
former times, had there be u a Minister for German 
affairs with a separate do[»artment, like that of the 
Court Chancellor for Hungary. 

The silent opposition of Prussia, which soon 
manifested itself iu the result of tin; elections, was the 
chief cause of Austria’s failure. Hut Austria did 
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not lose anythinjr by her failure or by the frustration 
of the plan of reform. The Frankfort epi.sode should 
have been regarded and treated merely as a recon- 
naissance. From this point of view it was not 
un.satisfactory, and all that was wanted was to come 
forward at the next opportunity not with proposals 
of reform, but with a manifestation that would stir 
the German nation to tin; heart. The kindness of 
fortune afforded this opjantimity within a few months; 
yet Austria tm’ju'd lu‘r back oj) the confederates who 
had olieyed her call -placing themselves on the 
‘correct’ Fedo?al footing which ]ia[)pened on this 
occasio)! to he poi)ulat — and gave lier hand to Ih’ussia, 
who had treated lier invitation witli contempt, in 
order to suppoit hei’ in an ‘ineon'oet’ [n’oeeeding 
against tlu' Federal majority on a (juestion of Federal 
Law in whieli Austria only had an inb'rest in so 
I'ar, and no fartlier. as she was a member of the 
( 'onfedcu'ation. 

Before coming to tlie last stages of the Frince.s’ 
(k)ngress at Frankfort, 1 must not forget an episode 
that oeeui-red at its commenccntieut : the journey of 
King John to Ha<len- Baden, wliieli h«' undertook, 
as is well-known, at tin; request of tin' as.stnnblod 
I'jinees. I had tin' hoiunrr of accompanying his 
\rajesty. It was my task to interview the Prussian 
Minists'r Pr('sident, Herr von ]3ismarck. Wo arrived 
in the aft<'rnoon. 1 looke<l for Herr von Bismarck 
at tlie ‘ Stephanienbad,’ where Xapoleon was staying 
in 18G0. }lo was out, but soon returned. Dr Busch 
has made statements in his ‘ Rcichskanzlor ’ about our 
interview wliicli are pure inventions. It vv'as late. 
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and Bismarck asked me to stay for dinner, an in- 
vitation which I g'ladly accepted. His first words 
were : ‘ You come to drag us down to perdition ; you 
will not succeed,’ ‘ I do not understand you,’ I 
rejoined. ‘ If your King goes to Frankfort to- 
morrow, appears in the Assembly, and greets tlie 
Princes witli hearty words, saying that he is ready to 
take part in their deliberations, but that as he had goms 
througli two severe courses of medical ti'oatment, he 
u’lust reejuest them to o.xcuse liim for a while, and 
will return some weeks later, the Congress will leave 
Frankfort on the following day.’ To which Bismarck 
replied : ‘ What you say is probable;, very probabh;, 
but not certain.’ When I began a furlber attempl 
to persuade him with the words : ‘ Ilithei co you have 
given nu! your emilldence,’ he inteiTupted me, saying ; 

‘ [ have lost all conlidence since you made your speecli 
at Leipzig.’* Is it not truly remarkable that tin; 
founder of tluiCerman em[)irc should have withdrawn 
bis cutilideiice from me because E spoke e)f (Jermany 
and (jlerman Cnity at a public meeting ? As it is his 
habit to assume a jesting tone even when he is most 
annoyed, he added : ' In this way you only mislea<l 
your friends. You had n(» truer friend in Prussia 
than General iEanteuffel. On reading your spe(;Qh, 
he was takeii ill, and hud to keep bis bed for twenty- 
ft)ur hours, during which ' e exclainu;d incessantly : 
“ How mistaken one can be in such a man !” ’ Of his 
royal master, vvho, according to Busch, was laid uj) 
by the worry cau.scd him by King Jolm and myself, 
he only said : ‘ The King became very sulky at the 


* At a festival lield in iSlW by the Cyiaiiastic Societies of Crcrniany. 
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prospect of a visit from youi‘ master. He says : “ 
they had only sent me my soii-in-huv, I .sliould have 
luted Ijim .sdundly ; hut tliey actually send me the 
venerable J\ iiid‘ ef Saxony I ” ’ 

Till! compo.sitiim of tlio Kind's re])ly, in which he 
refnsi'd to a<‘C('pt the invitation signed by all the 
I’j'incrs. must have i>iv«;n a ”i'('at deal of trouble, for 
lleii' Von I’.ismarclv did not brine' it to me till late 
at ni,i'ht. A ^[H‘(•ial train .soon took us back to 
Ki'aiiklorl. 

It was towards tlii; close of tlii' debates and the 
final ilial'tiii^' of the aineii(h'd sclunne, that tlu' Kiny 
iidoi'iiud me that the Minjieror desired a. private cou- 
I'ei'c'iiee with the K.ini'.'^, the Mlector, and the (Jrand 
l)iik(' of Hesse, with the co-ojveration of tin; ^^inisters ; 
and he told me to he in readiness to o'ive my opinion 
as to what slioidd be done. ‘ Arv o[)inion,’ I said, 

‘ lias lotto- been formed. I’rnssia ojiposes the decisions 
of (die Ih'inces. To proceed without Ih'u.ssia I con- 
sider as impossible as it would be incom[)atible with 
t.he Fedenil ConstitntioJi. .It is, therefore, essential 
to come to ;.n umh'rsttmdiiijO' with .Prussi:i, wlio will 
probably m;iintaiii her ])re.M'nt jioint of view. .But 
.'iio will find it far more difficult to do so when the 
constitutional sehcim- drawn u|) by the (.!oni>’res.s has 
been ticcepted by the rejn'csentative A.s.semblies of 
the various States. Thu.s it is advi.sablo that the-. 
Diets oftho.se countries whose sovereijrns have signed ' 
the scheme, should be convened for tlie purpose of 
electing delegates tc proceed to a meeting to be held’, 
in some town of (Antral (Germany, Xiirnborg, for in- 
^stance, where the constitutional scheme should ; be 
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either accepted or rejected without dis6Assion. Now 
it has never happened that such a meeting has dis- 
' solved itself ; it is therefore more than probable that 
. the majority will be in favour of the scheme.* 

King John was pleased with my suggestion, but 
when I saw him again his Majest}’’ informed me that 
the Emperor, Avho had been with him during the in- 
terval, desired im; not to doveloj) my idea in too 
sharp and decided a manner, out of consideration for 
the King of Eavai’ia, whoso nervous excitement had 
risen to smth a lieiglit that it was necessary not to 
ruihe him in any way. 1 eousc(juently preferred to 
remain totally silent during tlio sitting ; but after 
the EiiijK'ror had repeatedly refpu.'stod the Ministers 
to spoalc, as I liappmied to be their </oi/('ii owing to 
the accidental abseiua: of tlie Bavarian ]\tinister, I- 
was eomiielled to state my (^jtiniun. 1 did .so, however, 
in such guaided tuiguage, bc'aring in jnind tlie 
Emperor’s [irevious injunction, tliat far from convinc- 
ing my hearers. I am certain that 1 did not even 
make myself intelligible to tlnnn. 

When the ('ongress was drawing to a ch>,sc, an 
incident occurred whicli might easily have been turned 
to its advantag(.*. A declaration had arrived from llie 
Danish Covernment which wa,s absolutely insulting 
to the Confederation. 1 liasteiied to draw attention 
to it, and to ex[)ress the yjinion tliat the Emperor 
should propose to the Council of Pi inces a .suitable 
rejoinder to the provocation which had been received. 
Such a proposal would certainly have been accepted, 

* Djr Moritz, then envoy of Jireineii, Kuy.s in his KerniniscciiceH that 1 comznUDi- 
cated this idea to him. # 
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and would liave made a favourable impression on 
public ojiinion. I spoke on the subject with Count 
Rechberg, who was not averse to the idea, but 
declared that it was essential to come first of all to an 
agreement with Prussia — that veiy Prussia whose co- 
operation had been dispensed with before and during 
the C()ngress. Tlowever, we agreed that when the 
(k)ngrcss was over, a motion sliould be brought 
forward at the first sitting of the Bundestag. Thurs- 
day was the usual day for the J)iet to Iiold its debates ; 
the sovereigns had left Praidvfort on the previous 
day. 1 went to the Palace of Prince Thurn and 
Taxis, and was there informed that the sitting had 
been post})oned. 



CHAPTER XXIT 




DKATIl OK rili; KIN». UK liK.NMAItK. TIIK SCUKUSWUMIOLSTKIN 
QUKSTION- |\ •I'llK tlIKT AND IN TIIH CIIAMItKItS. Tllli LONDON 
('ONn;n KNCK. 


One o 1‘ tlic most iiu|)oitiUit periods of my life iiiid of 
my political activity was included in the second half 
of PSdu and the iirst half of 1S<!4. 1 allude to my 

intor\ention in the affair of the Elbe Duchies and my 
participation in the London Conference. appoint- 
ment as the representative of the Cermaii (hmledera- 
tion in a Eurojiean A.ssembly was not oidy a hio^h 
distinction, but it acijuired Jiistmacal importance from 
the fact that it was the om time since the formation 
of the Confederation, fifty ycai's ju'eviously, that that 
body had ever had a representative. Some ill- 
conditioned wit remarked that the Confeo'eratiou died 
from the effects of that extraordinaiy effort ; it 
certainly did not .survive it long. » 
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1 can assert with truth that tlie lionour I then 
received was hy no means expected hy mo, although, 
one iniglit liave supposed so in view of tlie fact that 
my almost unanitnous eloction was very popular, a 
result whieli had be(;n brouglit about by the firm 
attitude I assumed in my sj)e('ehes, and above all in 
my coiTes]K>n(lence with the hlnglish Cabinet. But 
all this had taken ])laee at a time wlien 1 never 
dreamed tliat tlni ( ^)nfi-deration would take part 
in a .hjiu’opean Confiuvnce, much loss that J should 
bo aj)j)oi)ited its jdc'nipotentiary. 1 do not doubt that 
my Sebleswig-l lolstein [topularity decid('d more than 
one Ci'niiau ( iovcwimnmt to vote for my a[)pointnient 
to tlie London (.ionfereiiee. That Hc-rr von Jlismarck 
favoured it. may be exjtlained simply by the exjiecta. 
tion h(' had lliat I would act with vigour- whiidi he 
desired, as he hopisl thereliy to i‘scape from the Treaty 
of London of (^oimt Reebbeig gave nu'his vote 

|jerha])s for an opposites reason, as he had always 
maintained that it would be mother right nor safe for 
the (Jonfederation to attack that I’nsaty, ami he 
hojHsd to find in a (jermau Minister a certain amount 
of consideration for the desures of the Cabinet of 
Vienna. Tliis would agreis with a .-'tory then in 
\ogue, whether founded or unfounded. 1 do not 
know. (Jount ilecliberg is rejiorted to have said in 
confidential circle,- that he preferred me to Pfordten, 
because 1 was more vain, more filiant, a.nd therefore 
more easily seduced. At the Conference T certainly., 
did nut justily that view. 

It would bo far beyond my task, and it would be 
an unnecessary trial of my reader’s jiationce if I were 
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to give a full account of the course t;akeii hy the 
Schleswig-Holstein question during tJic twenty years 
, preceding the TjoiuIou Conference. 

In the years iinincidiately preceding that event, 

. frequent and serious complaints on the [)art of 
Germany were niet by harsh rejoinders on tlu' part 
of Ilciiniark. In the previous elinptt‘r I inentioned 
that I endeavoured, before the conclusion of the 
Frankfort Congress, to give it tlio credit of liaving 
inflicted a rebuff on Danisli ari*oganco. TliougJi iny 
efforts \vere unsuccessful, the Frankfort episode liad 
tlie advantagi^ of ])r(H*ipitating the. action of tlu^ Fijdcral 
Assembly in tln^ Schleswig-Holstein qin^stion, which 
may als(^ hav(i heen partly liasteiKMl l>v tlio desiTH* 
of the (Governments to make the ])ul)]ic forgot tlui 
nogativ(i result of the Congn'ss of Prinec's. Within 
a few montlis th(\y decided to call upon lla.nover and 
Saxony to intta-vi'iie by forcci of arms in llolstcnn on 
behalf ol* the (\m federation. Fivd<irick VII, King of 
J)(uiniark, died sliortly afterwards, and from tliat 
nionumt tlu' task of* the ConfcKleration assunuMl a 
different aspect. A Fedm’al execution could only 
be imagined as directed against a sovereign and a 
Government nvognisod by the Confederation as 
legitimate. But as soon as tlien' was a doul)t on the 

latter point, the C)onfede’*abioii sliould no longer liavc 
spoken of ‘ execution,’ bv raise tliat term involved 
an indirect acknowlodginout of him who was then 
in power, i.e., the King of Denmark. The ‘execution ’ 
was followed by the ‘occupation’ until the question 
of law was decided. Tt w'as inqierative that this 
should be done within the shortest possible time, 
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BO as to sottlo the question whether the Duke of 
Holstein, a country which undoubtedly belonged to 
the Conlederatit)!!, also had claims on Schleswig. An 
affirmative rej)ly would have obliged the Confederation 
to take jKjssession of the country even by force of 
arms if necessary. 

This was the view adopted by tlie Saxon Covern- 
ment, which adhered to it throughout. 1 n this respect 
Saxony was ij) agi’cement with tlie majority of the 
Central and Minor States ; but she took the initiative 
in the matter, fi)r she moved and carried in the Federal 
As.sombly tlu! rejection of the crcidentials of the Danish 
envoy and his icmoval. 

Quite different was the view takmi by tlie two 
great Cerman I’owers. Their decision was influenced 
by the fact tliat tliey Jiad signed the London Pro- 
test of 1802, wliereby the succession of the Danish 
nioiiarcliy, including Scldeswig- Holstein, was settled 
on Prince (,’liristian of Schleswig- Holstein-Gliicks- 
bnrg in conseipience of the renunciation of the 
He.ssian branch of the family. But this protocol 
Jiierely cari'icd out an agreement made several years 
previously at Warsaw, whicli was preceded by 
Jiegotiations with tlie Danish Government, resulting 
in various by no means unimportant concessions on 
the part of the latter. The Duke of Augustenburg, 
on the other hand, had renounced his claim to a 
pecuniary compensation, but this renunciation could 
not affect the rights of his son. The London agree- 
ment had never been submitted to the German 
Confederation, and had therefore not been ratified 
by that body. 
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-It must bo acknowledged that the position of the 
two German Powers was not quite clear ; but no one 
can justly maintain that it debarred them from 
allowing events to take a constitutional course. 
Neither Austria nor Pru.ssia would have found her 
European po.sition injured if slie had allowed the 
Confederation to exercise its right as tlio party most 
nearly concerned in tlic matter. The accession of 
Christian JX to the throne of JDoninark, which had 
been settled by Treaty, would not Jiavo been inter- 
fered with even tliough his rule over Scldeswig- 
Holstcin had boon questioned. The Confederation was 
not bound to consider tlio London Protocol, and it was 
the duty of Austria and Prussia, as Federal Powers, to 
])rotcct its legal rights and to enforce its decisions. 
This duty was the more imperative, as the question at 
issue concorned tlic liberation of a German country 
from foreign rule, and as public opinion in the whole 
of Gernnuiy, including Austria, was favourable to 
the claims of the Augustenburg family, and to the 
German (Confederation wliicli supported them. 
Whether the failure of tin; signatory Powers of 
1852 to obtain the sanction of the Confederation 
had been intentional or not, the}" had to bo.ar tlic 
consequences of their omission. Such were the 
views maintained by me at that time against the 
two great Cabinets. 

I now come to the momentous decision of the 1 4th 
of January. Austria and Prussia moved that the 
Danish Government should be called u|)on to alter its 
constitution, and should be threatened, in the event 
of non-compliance, with the occupation of Schleswig. 
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The rejection of their motion was followed by a 
<lecIaration by tlic two States that they would occupy 
Schleswig' ill their capacity of Euroiiuan Powers, and 
soon afterwards by the Danish War. 



CHAPTER XXI 11 

1803 1801 

Tim WAu liirrwiinN' (jkumvnv avi> diinmauk. tuk i.onoon 

Tick D.uiisli Wur will Ih* :ui incoinpn-lu.'nsiblc inoidont' 
in tlio lii.itoiy of Au^^l•i:l; loss so in that ol‘ Prussia. 

Poi’ both powers it was a .sort of .sclf-oontradiotion. 
Tl)()u<>li inoinbors of tlio (bwinan Confodoration, tlioy 
had altered, in tlndr eapacity of Eiiropcian Powers, 
a dynastic succession afroetinq; the intcro.sts of the 
Confederation, without its consent, and in favour of a 
Prince who had no ri<ifht to it. This Prince ascended 
the throne, and then the.se sanic powers, in their 
capacity of Euro[)ean Po\ i.s, waood war upon him, 
depriving^ him and the monarchy, which the alteration 
of the succession had been intended to jireserve in its 
integrity, of two districts, and taking po.siicssion them- 
selves of those districts, after having recently declared 
in their capacity of European Powers, at a European 
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Conference, that the legitinnate ruler of the districts in 
qiiestion was a prince supported by the majority of 
tlie German F cderal States, 

Much as I regret doing so, I must speak strongly 
on this matter. Tlicre is something peculiarly 
olfcnsive to tlio |.)ul)lie sense of justice when two great 
States attack a small on(j with forces twenty times as 
large as those of their antagonist. On tliis subject I 
was «)bligcd to listen to much that was un]>leasant in 
Paris and Jjondon. It cannot Ix' obj(“cted that the same 
would have happoiusl on an oven larger scale if the 
entire Confederation had resorted to arms, which 
would indeed have been the case had there been no 
other means of obtaining Schleswig for the .Duke of 
Holstein. The distii'ction is obvious. If the stromr 

O 

havti to defend a right against the weak, the weakness 
of th(i offender cannot be urged as a reason against 
using force if necessary. 1diis was the position of the 
CoiiftsliMation, not of Austria or Jh'u.ssia. Even the 
BeiTm papers made the pertinent remark that Russia, 
France, or Fngland would have had the .same right to 
call th(3 King of Denmark to account, and to wage 
war upon him. 

Anil yet it was a hazardous enterprise that might 
h;ive brought tlu' (/abinets of Berlin and Vienna into 
learful striiits liad it. ni>t been .sueee.ssful. Had wiser 
comisels prevailed at (^lopoidiagen, ])onmark would 
have evacuated tSehleswdg with a solemn protest, but 
without drawing the sword. Thi.s would have been 
no di.sgrace, con.sidering the immense .superiority 
of the enemy. The Austro-Pru.ssian troops would 
have occujiied Schleswig, and the then inevitable 
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intervention of Russia, Franco and England* wouUl have ' 
produced negotiations, the result of which would have 
been in the most favourable case that Denmark would 
have conceded the demand relative to the Constitu- 
tion. Schleswig would then have had to be evacuated, 
and Austria and Prussia would have been obliged, as 
European Powers, to prevent the occupation of 
Schleswig in favour of the Prince who had been 
recognised by the Confederation as tlie legitimate 
Duke of Holstein. This, in view of the public feeling 
of Germany at that time, would have produced a 
dangerous crisis. The danger was ovcrconnj, thanks 
to the good fortune that always attended Bismarck, 
and also to a cons[)icuous quality of that remarkable 
man which is exactly described by the English word 

* unscrupuloiisnoss.’ It is well known, and I shall 
mention the circumstance again in a future chapter, 
that the Saxon troo[)s which were entrusted with the 
duty of carrying out the decision of tin*' Bund wcu’c 
driven from Holstein without ceremony after tluj (Con- 
clusion of the I\cace of Vienna. In the following 
year, 1805, I mot Bismarck at Gastein. life spokii of 
this incident not without regret, hut added in a 
quotation from Schiller — 

‘ It is tluj ciirso of f*vil (lo(‘(Is 
That thoy must evc*r det'cls lK*<jot.' 

* And,' he continued, ‘had ^ and your friends not 
opposed our motion, your troops would have i)eon 
the first in the field, and Avould have taken part 
in the battle of Duppek' ‘You arc forgetting,' 

I rejoined, ‘what miglit have happened had the 
Danes refused to fio-ht.' ‘I had taken precautions . 
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against that,’ was Bismarck’s answer. ‘ I made tlie 
Cabinet of Coponliagen believe that England had 
threatened us with acth c intervention, if hostilities 
should be opeiietl, although, as a matter of fact, 
England did nothing of the kind.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, 
‘ that is certainly more than the Confederation would 
have done ! ’ 

All this did not jjrevent the I’ru.ssian, ns well as 
the Austrian, Army from j)erforming brilliant feats of 
arms. Hut .siKih a contradictory and (tlijectionable 
undertaking could only be (ixplained in one way, and 
it was not dinieult to di.scovcr what was Prussia’s 
interest in tlie aU'air. When, .shoi tly aftei- I HfiO, my 
friend Savigny was envoy at Dresden, long betore 
the ((uc.stion of the Dani.sh Sueccsssion was niooted, ho 
was constantly talking to me of Schleswig- ITol.stein, 
and as he w'ore hi.s heart on his sleeve, as the saying 
goc.s, he more than once let fall the words : ‘ You 
must understand tliat the Elbe Ducliies will have to 
become part of Pru.ssia.’ It was an old idea, but it 
was not I'oalizod until it wa,s taken up by Hismarck’s 
genius and energy. 

Hut what interest had Austria in the affair? 
However much she may have been in.s])irod by 
frii iidly feelings towards Prussia as her colleague in 
the C<mfedc!rati(m, she had no intere.st in the exten- 
sion of Ih’ussiau ti'rritory, ami as little in creating a 
new province lor herself bcj'ond the Elbe aud the 
Eider. And meanwhile she allowed a splendid oppor- 
tunity to oscaj)e her. 

It w'as almost a miracle. Public opinion in Ger- 
many grew enthusiastic on a question of legitimacy 
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and of the formation of a new Middle ^State. The 
former is in accord with Austrian traditions ; the 
latter wdth Austrian interests. But tilings of far 
greater moment w'crc involved. The time had arrived 
for Austria to take the lead in a question as to which 
all the German Governments and representative 
assemblies were agreed — at Vienna as at Berlin, at 
Munich and Dresden as at Stuttgart, Hanover and 
Karlsruhe — a (juestion, in short, as to which even the 
whole press of Germany wivs almost unanimous. But 
Prussia? Well, either Prussia would have joined 
Austria, thereby making success easier, more certain, 
and not less honourable ; or she would have offered 
resistance, either passive or active. The former, wiiich 
would certainly not have been in accordance with the 
previous poli(!y of the master of Prussia’s destinies, 
could only have addeil to the credit of an active inter- 
vention on the [)art of Austria; and as to the latter, 

I may ask all tliose who still recollect the state of 
Germany in tliose days, would such resistance have 
been po.s.sible ? would it have been permitted by the 
Prussians themselves ? I remember, indeed, that 
something was said of threats ; but it is one thing to 
threaten, another to act; and although Prussia’s 
military ])o^^'er was even then not inconsiderable. 
Prince Bismarck has shown on more than one occasion 
that he understands that c policy which ])ur.sues 
national objects cannot attain its end by force of arms 
alone. 

But the London Protocol? I thiidc 1 have fully 
shown in what way the two princi[)al German Powers 
earned out that Protocol. If it could have been 
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treated so cavalierly by a single power, Austria could 
have discarded it with equal or even greater ease on 
the ground of her Federal duties. I know (as will be 
scon ill the second part of this work) from a conversa- 
tion between Count Rechborg and myself in the 
Austrian Reichsrath, that a laudable regard for the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe, and a desire to 
avoid the intervention of foreign Powers, were the 
leading motives of Austria at that jieriod ; but if 
Franco, England and Rus.sia did not intervene in a 
war undertaken in defiance of German public opinion, 
they would hav(! been still loss inclined to do so had 
the attack on Denmark boon made with the enthu- 
siastic apjiroval of all Germany. 

After the Gorman Powers had boon standing for 
some time with drawn swords at an equal distance 
from Europe and from the Confederation, the moment 
came when the ivant of a mutual understanding was 
felt. Tliis was the origin of the London Conference. 
Tile Confederation was invited to take part in it, and 
to send a representative. 1 was chosen to fill that 
post by all the votes of the Federal States but three, 
one of which was tlic S.axon vote that had been given 
ti^ Pfordten. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

1864 

THE LONDON C O N F E K E N C E. 

I CAUSED soiiio (lis5[)loasuro to tlio members of the 
Conference by obliging tliem to await my arrival for 
several clays. After the first sitting, which took 
place without me, they had to adjourn until I made 
my appearance. Much auuoyanee was expressed at 
Berlin. ‘ Jhsmarck is beside himself with rage,’ 
wrote Count Hohenthal, the Saxon envoy. But 
my delay was excusable. 1 had neither brought 
about nor expected my election. As the head of two 
departments, I could not leave at a moment’s notice 
to be absent for weeks or pe- .laps for months. They 
were particularly angry at my not taking the shortest 
way to London, and stopping at Frankfort. But I 
had to go there to get my credentials. My instruc- 
tions did not delay me. 

I met several Ministers at Frankfort; Hiigel of 
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WUrteiuborg, Roggcnbach of Baclon, and Dalwigk of 
Darmstadt ; and at our meeting wo discussed the 
question whether an officLal should be attached to the 
mission. I had a secretary* in my suite, and I 
thought lie Avould be sufficient; but in consequence of 
tlie above suggestion, I pro])osed that an official 
occujiying a high j)o.sition, but not in the service of 
Saxony, slnnild accomj)aiiy me, and 1 selected the 
Hessian Legationsrath Hofmann, who was recom- 
mended to Tiie by Dalwigk, and proceeded with me to 
London. He has been niuch spoken of .since, and he 
soon rose' to the highest po.sts, not only in the service 
of lles^o, but also in that of the German empire. 
Th(! 1 ‘ecommoiidation of my friend Dalwigk was, 
thei'cdbro, not to bo despised ; .and I regret that 
Hofmann, for whom I had a great [)ers()u.al liking, 
and whose .abilities T thoroughly ap[irociatcd, could 
not find a suitable field for his talents in London. In 
the (knifeienee he, of cour.se, did not take part ; I 
myst'lf drew u[) the reports to the Federal Assembly, 
and when there w'as oce.asion for direct communica- 
tions with the Eugli.sh Government, I either carried 
them on niyself, or entrusted them to the Saxon 
envoy. Count \'itzthum, whose long residence in 
London ])articul!irly qualified him for the task. 
Thus Hofmann had .'.earcely anything to do but to 
answer the emile.ss letters and telegi-ams that reached 
me fi’oin all parts of Germany, and above all from 
Schleswig-Holstein. As usual, the polite Saxon 
thought it unseemly to leave them unanswered. 

* My excellent private secretary, Fischer, who was my faithful companion two 
years Ia:er at I’rague and Vicuna. 
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Some of them, however, like the two fonowing tele- 
grams, clearly did not require an answer. One was : 
‘ Long live Beust ! Down with Russell ! Tell him so ’ ; 
the other : ‘ Do not forget that you represent the most 
cultivated of nations.’ I could not help admiring the 
skill with which Hofmann varied the terms of his 
replies. Not until the end of tlie Conference was 
there an opportunity of giving him a more important 
occupation, namely, the drawing up of the final report 
on the whole of the proceedings of the Conference. 
He did the work admirably, hut E was so pleased with 
it on reading it over hastily for the first time, that 1 
unfortunately omitted carefully to examine the word- 
ing of each i)hrase, and one in i)arti(!ular escaped me 
which was vety provoking and denumdatory towards 
Prussia and Austria. Soon .after my return to 
Dresden, the Prussian envoy, Herr von Schulenburg, 
handed me a note from his (hivernment speaking in 
ai)preoiativt! terms of my action at the ('onfereuce, 
a)id .adding that Prussi.a would ol.adlv have olferod me 
an outward recognition of inv efforts if the unfortunate 
phrase in my report had not rendered it impossible 
for her to do so. Seven years later, when I was .an 
Austrian jMinister, I received the order ol' the Black 
Eagle, so th.at I could console myself for the delay ; 
but it is odd to think of the eminent ])osition attained 
at Berlin by the very man v 1 o was the cause of the 
reprimand thus ailministered to me. 

I was m.ade to feel England’s dis])leasure even 
before I had entered the Conference. Soon after my 
arrival I received an invitation to a soiree at Lady 
Palmerston’s. Her husband was then Premier, and 
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lived at Cambridge House, in Piccadilly. Mr, after- 
wards Sir Charles, Murray was on leave in London ; 
and when he perceived me at the door of the first 
room, ho told Lord Palmerston of my arrival. Lord 
Palmerston shook hands with me, but instead of 
addressing me, continued his conversation with one of 
the guests. Only two years previously he had 
received me in the most cordial manner. I was not 
disconcerted by his rudeness, for I at once remarked 
to some members of the Diplomatic Corps with whom 
I was acquainted, and who happened to be present, in 
the most cheerful tone, and loud enough for him to 
hear : ‘Quel donimago qu’il n’y ait pas ici un journalistc 
Alloniand ; comme ccla forait moii affaire ! ’ I never 
entered his house after that evening, nor did I meet 
him again, but I hoard him once more in Parliament, 
and could not help admiring the strengtli of his voice, 
and the clearness and ffuency with wliich he spoke, 
tliough he was tlion more than eighty yeans of ago. 

It is s(.‘arccly possible to form a conception at the 
present time of the bitter feeling which then animated 
all classes in England, high and low, against Germany. 
If a copy of Punch of the year 18G4 were substi- 
tuted by accident for one of the jjresent year, the 
reader would rub his eyes with amazement, for he 
Would see Puncii standing between two men in 
uniform, the one on the left with his head bound up, 
the other on the right asking pardon on his knees. 
The former was the King of Denmark, the latter the 
King of Prussia. And, strange to say, this bitter 
feeling was aggravated by an element that usually ' 
soothes and reconciles : womanly influence. A year 
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before, the Prince of Wales had married tfte daughter 

o 

of Christian IX, and his young bride had won all 
hearts from the first moment. It happened more 
than once that I passed Marlborough House in the 
afternoon on my way from the Travellers’ Club to the 
Grosvenor Hotel. It was the hour when the Princess 
usually took her drive, and although ‘ time is money,’ 
thousands of people were assembled there daily, wait- 
ing to see her Koyal Highness. This spontaneous 
popularity has never waned ; the Princess Alexandra 
enjoys it now as niueh as ever. 

I said above that even in the highest circles the 
feeling against Gerniany was extremely unfriendly. 
I was especially made to feel this by the family of 
the Duke of Cambridge. At an earlier period, when 
I was Saxon Minister-President, and at a later period, 
when I was Austrian Ambassador, [ stood hiirh in 
the favour of the Duchess of Cambridge, for whom I 
had the sincerest esteem ; hut during the Danish 
Conference I was treated as a stranger to her and to 
her family. My })osition with regard to the Queen, 
however, was very different. Lord Clarendon, who 
was in the (/ahinet, but not as Foreign Mini.ster, n;- 
ceived me with extreme coldness, perhaps in remem- 
brance of the lesson I had given him ten years 
previously, although I had seen a good deal of him a 
year before at Frankfort .' lung the Congress of 
Princes. During the Conference he came to the 
rescue of Lord John Russell, who was almost totally 
ignorant of the French language. I begged him to 
inform me whether I could have an interview with 
the Queen. Although three years had elaps^^d 
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the death of Prince Albert, her Majesty lived in the 
deepest rctireineiit, and never appeared at the Draw- 
ing-rooms, a ])ractice which she did not resunio until 
after 1870. Lord Clarendon said lie would apply to 
tlio Queen, hut with a tone which clearly meant : 
‘ You will have to wait a long time.’ The Queen 
was then staj'ing at (Jsborne, in the Isle of Wight. 
When I again saw Lord Clarendon, who had mean- 
while been there, he was like another being, most 
amiable and jiolite. The Queen said at once that she 
would gladly see me, as I was an old friend, and that 
she would send me an invitation to O.sborne. No 
sooner liad the Court Circular announced that I had 
bee 'll staying two days at Osborne, than I received 
countle.-jS invitations from the highest society. The 
free-born Englishman was always a greater courtier 
than the enslaved Pussian. Put I will not be un- 
grateful, nor will T forget that even then J experienced 
tlie hospitality of England, although 1 did not enjoy 
it to its ftdlest extent until later, rvhen I was no 
longer under a political cloud. 1 gladly and vividly 
remember my stay in those days at the charming 
estate of Strawberry Uill, near Twickeidiam, and the 
amiability of its mistress, Lady Waldegrave. 

jVIy visit t<j Osborne w.as not only an honour and 
a pleasure, but I do not think 1 am saying too much 
wdjen I add that it greatly a.ssisted the cause of which 
I w'as the re])resejitative. The Queen, us was then 
her habit, w'a.5 not present at dinner, but she appeared 
after it with her daughters, the Princesses Helena 
and Louise. I had a long conversation with her. 
Majesty, and it was resumed next day in the garden. 
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The Schleswig-Holstein question was the sole topic. 
The Queen \vas thoroughly versed in it ; the question 
was, in the truest sense of the word, a legacy of PriiKje 
Albert. Consequently my task was not difficult, but 
I can say that I performed it skilfully. I maintained, 
with all the eloquence of conviction, that all Germany 
would rise as one man if an armed intervention of 
France or England (whieffi at that time seemed im- 
minent) were to take place ; and I liave been assured 
on very trustworthy authority that iii this case the 
Queen followed the example of her grandfather, 
George III, who in the early part of his reign refused 
to be fettered by constitutional trammels and fre- 
quently carried his point by a personal decision. I do 
not ascribe any merit to myself ; but I can claim a 
recognition of the fact that, realising the duty incum- 
bent on mo, I considei'od not only the private interests 
of Saxony, but the general interests of Germany. It 
would have suited the purpo.se of Saxony far bettor 
had Franco and England intervened, for such a step 
would have involved the action of the Confedeiation, 
thus preventing the one-sided decision about the 
Duchies which paved the way for 18 GG ; and tlic 
Saxon troops would then have had the honour of being 
first in the field, instead of the humiliation which they 
had to endure aftcir the Peace of A^ieima. 

Before describing the eon ’se of the Conference as 
concisely as possible, I will draw a pi(!ture of its 
members, which may pcuhaps be more interiisting to 
my readers than the Conference itself. 

The President deserves the first place. It is 
peculiar to England that changes of Ministry are 
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caused there not by personal but by party considera- 
tions. In other countries it sometimes happens that 
men who are not diplomatists are appointed Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs ; of this striking examples are 
to bo found in Thiers and Guizot in France, and 
Mantcuftbl in Pru.ssia. But what never happens 
elsewhere is that the Foreign Minister gives up 
his department on grounds unconnected with foreign 
policy to u colleague, taking the department of the latter 
in exchange. Tliis was the case with Palmerston and 
Russell, who were alternately Premiers and Secretaries 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Both were undoubtedly 
statesmen of the liighest capacity ; but whoever knew 
tJiom will bo of opinion that the one was just suited 
for Foreign Affairs, while the other was qualified for 
everything but Foreign Affairs. By his easy and 
attractive and yet very dignified manners, by his 
knowledge of fVtrcign countries and language.s, by 
his keen sympathy with the national currents which 
influence the intercourse of England with other 
Powers, Palmerston was tlie very ideal of a Foreign 
IVIinister. Russell, to whom England owes the 
Reform Bill and very noce.s.sai’y educational reforms, 
was remarkable as an orator and a writer, but was 
quite destitute of the (jualities w'hich were so con- 
spicuous in Palmerston. He never had much success 
in Foreign Affairs, either in the question of Poland, 
in that of Schleswig-Holstein, or in that of the 
American Civil War. He w'as Foreign Secretary 
when the Conference met, and thus was called upon 
to preside over it, but he had an assistant, w'hether 
at his desire or not I cannot say, in Lord Clarendon, 
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a thorough diplomatist. This was ver/* necessary, 
for Lord John Russell — whose three nephews, the 
Duke of Bedford, the late Lord Amptliill, and Lord 
Arthur Russell, spoke French like Frenchmen and 
German like Gormans — was so ignorant of French, 
a language essential to diplomacy, that ho could only 
express himself in it with the greatest difficulty. 
Under these circumstances, Lord Clarendon was 
the real President; but the consideration which ho 
was obliged to show to Lord John Russell, and which 
he show'ed wdth his usual dexterity, had the result 
of making the conduct of the deliberations rather 
weak — a circumstance which could not fail to injure 
the Conference itself. 

When I look back on past times, I sometimes feel 
as if I had attained the age of Methusalah, so many 
of my colleagues have preceded me to the grave. Of 
my Drc.sden Ministry, wdiich lasted seventeen years, I 
am the sole survivor : of my Viennese colleagues, ten 
have doj)arted this life,^ and of the members of the 
London Conference, perhaps only the Danes arc still 
living. If I speak of the people I met, I shall boar in 
mind the saying ‘ de mortuis nil nisi bene ’ which I 
shall cordially respect, in regard to all of them but one 
— of whom, however, I shall not say anything evil. 

I shall first mention the German .members. They 
were old and valued frieUv' . Count Apponyi, of 
w'hom I shall speak more later on, I had known 
for thirty years. The Prussian Ambassador, Count 
Bernstorff, w^as also an old friemi, and so wore his 

* Majlath, Wiillerstorff, John Larisch, IJecko, Lonyay, Giskra, I?ergor, Brcstel, 
Tschabuschuigg, to say notbing of tlie Hungarian Ministers. 
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secretary, Herr von Balan, and Baron Biegcleben. A 
loading part was ])layed by Count Bernstorlf, whose 
colleague I was destined to become later on as 
Austrian Ambassador in London, after having boon so 
before as Secretary of Legation in I’aris and Charge 
d’Alfairc's at Afunieh. Count liernstorlf, whose abilities 
were underrated in J’rnssia, as I have frequently had 
occasion to observe, develojunl at the Conference a 
thorough knowledge of tlie Iiistorical side of the 
({Uestiun, to the study of whicli iie was led more than 
others by tlie double cireumstance of his family 
<‘o)ineetion with Denmark and of his projjcrty in the 
I )uehy of Lunenburg. 

I found a lunv and remarkably agreeable acquaint- 
ance in the French Ambassador, I’rince de Latour d’ 
Auvesrgno. His advocacy of Denmai-k was, like his 
oj)|)osition to Germany, somewhat mild. I saw a 
good deal of him outside the Conference, and wo 
.soon Ijecanie o.\<!ellent friends. 1 welcomed with 
joy some years later his a[)pointment as French 
Ambassador to the Court of Vienna at the commence- 
ment of the Franco-German War, and yet I owe to 
this friend.ship many trying hours. In contrast to 
the Due de Giuni<mt and the Marcjuis de Casaux, 
who replaced him as Charge d’Affaires, ho thoroughly 
nndc'r.stooil the |)olil,ieal .■situation, his conduct 
showing much discretion ; and for that reason I 
own that 1 was good-natured enough to yield to his 
requo.st ‘to })nt in a good word for Paris.’ War had 
then already been declared. I shall say more about 
this in the second volume. 

1 conclude with a very important personage, the 
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Kussian Ambassador. Count Bruii now’s# appearance 
was most striking and characteristic. lEe, too, was 
an old .acquaintance, having been Ambassador in 
London when I was tlie Saxon Resident Minister 
there. He occupied tliat post uninterruptedly, with 
the exception of the two years of the Crimean War, 
until his retirement from the service in 1875. 

It was once said of a person now no more, who hold 
very Iiigh ap])oiiitments, that he was ‘ une ineapacite 
indconnuc.’ Tliis could not be apjdied to Brumiow, 
but he miglit have been desci’ibed as ‘ une capacitd 
trop connue et trop vantee.’ lie was looked upon in 
London for a long time as a soi-t ol' diplomatic oracle. 
Nevertheless he tlid not jmna; himself equal to his 
task at the most momentous crisis of his career, the 
period immediately ])reee(ling the Crimean War ; for 
it was owing to his reports that the Cabinet of St 
Petersburg would not serit»usly believe that England 
really meant to go to war, and that there w'ould 
be a Franco-English Alliance, Accordingly, when 
Brunnow was a])puinted envoy at I)arm,studt during 
the war, the differonce between the populations of 
London and Darmstadt was Jiot greater than that 
between the favour he enjoyed before the war and the 
disgrace into which he fell after it. At the Conore.ss 
of Paris, however, he did Ru.ssia good sei'vic.-e as 
sdcond plenipotentiary. I ■ a former chai)ter I 
mentioned that the Treaty of Paris was far more 
advantageous to the vanquished than to the vietor ; 
and if this result was partly to be ascjdbed to the 
second Russian plenipotentiary, it was owing to the 
talent which made his fortune at St Petersburg — a 
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remarkable ability in drawing up clever despatches, 
France wished to be considerate to Russia, and 
Brunnow’s suggestions were listened to with favour. 
At the London Conference, too, he owed his excep- 
tional position to the talent above referred to. 

He was, next to the Danes themselves, the most 
ard('nt champion of the cause of Denmark, and 
therefore my most decided opponent. This was 
chiefly caused by the circumstance that ho had not 
only signed the Tjondon Protocol of 1852, but 
had been its chief originator. He was, moreover, 
personal'y inclined to make himself agreeable at 
Court. Wlien f was Ambas.sador in London he gave 
a remarkable proof of this, by concealing the death of 
his wife for three days, iji order that the funeral, 
which he succeeded in posti)oning by keeping the body 
in icc, should not cast a gloom over the reception in 
J jondon of the Duchess of Edinburgh. IFad he during 
the (^)nf‘roncc been as thoroughly acfiuaintcd with 
the views (»f the Qiieen as I was, his behaviour would 
have been difterent. ]5ut he only thought of the 
rising sun of Marlborough House. He was, above 
all things, a consiirninate master of diplomatic reserve, 
aitbough ho was fond of easy and unrestrained 
conver.sation. 1 will give two examples of this. 
\Vii(!n the news of the betrothal of the Duke of 
Edinburgh to th.e Grand Duchess Marie was becoming 
gener.illy known, I askaal him if I could report it as a 
fact. ‘ For you, my dear colleague,’ was his answer, 

‘ 1 have no secrets ; but in family affairs my principle 
is silence.’ His successor. Count Schouvaloflf, when 
on his way to l^ondon, visited him at Darmstadt^ 
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whitiier he had retired, and said to hini : ‘ Wo are 
old friends, and I appeal to your experience. You 
know all about England ; Lord Derby is in ])owcr : 
pray tell me what sort of a man he is ? ’ ‘ Lord 

Derby,’ was the answer, ‘ has two Iiundrcd thousand 
a year.’ ‘ Indeed ? ’ said Schouvaloff ; ‘ I am glad for 
his sake, but that does not interest mo so much as to 
know bow best to deal with him.’ ‘ Well, with your 
acutenes.s, you will surely know how to deal with a 
man w'ho has two hundred thousand a year.’ ‘ More 
than that,’ a<lded Schouvaloff, when relating that 
conversation to me, ‘ I could not get out of him.’ 
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CHAPTER XXV 

18G4 

T 11 K LONDON C O N F K U K N C K. 

If it was something novel and strange for the German 
Confederation to sejid a rcj)resontative to a European 
Conference, tlie position of that representative to- 
wards tlie other mem hers of tlio Conference was 
equally so. He was both more restricted and more 
free than his colleagues ; restricted by the rigidity of 
his instructions, free by the irnlemnity which he was 
assured bcforeliand for any infringement of them. I 
made full use oi* tliis ])rivilege ; knowing the views of 
tin; majority at Fivinkf )i*t, I sj)oke and acted not only 
as the represc'iitative of the Federal Assembly, but 
also as that of the public o})inion of G«‘rmauy. In 
fact, Praiilvfort ratified every step I took on my own 
responsibility ; and T believe I should not have been 
disowned had I demanded a portion of Jutland as well 
as Schleswiir. 
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My instructions were as follows — 

1st. To act on the basis of the Federal Constitu- 
tion and the decisions of the Confederation, acknow- 
ledging the rights and maintaining the interests of 
the German Confederation and the Duchies of 
Holstein, Lauenburg and Schleswig, and especially 
demanding the greatest possible independence for the 
latter Duchy. 

2nd. To prevent as much as po.ssible, after a 
previous understanding witli the Austrian and 
Prussian plenipotentiaries, any di.sagreement on im- 
portant subji'cts between the German repre.sentatives 
at the Conf)i‘ence. 

T obeyed the first instruction by demanding and 
obtaining the greato.st possible inde])ondenee for 
Schleswig, in the form of absolute separation. The 
second instruction T always kept in view; but it 
was much more difficult to follow, as the disagree- 
ment between the 7’e presen tatives (»f the two great 
German Powei’s was not less evident than that 
between them and me. 

My (iredentials make a magnificent ornament for 
my study, where they are to be seen in a splendid 
frame. They are as follows : ‘ The Sovereign Princes 
and the Free Towns of Germany, in con.socjuence of 
the acceptance by the Confederation of the invitation 
issued by the Government of Great Britain and 
Ireland to take part in the Conference meeting in 
London for the purpose of restoring peace to the 
North of Europe, have appointed as tlieii- plenipo- 
tentiary the Roj-al Saxon Minister of State, Baron 
von Bcust.’ 
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History, which iii these flays is so often super- 
ficial, has been biassed and tl}eroforc unjust to the 
T.jondon Conference. Tliat Conference was described 
as useless and barren of results, but only after 
Alsen had booTi taken and tlic Peace of Vienna had 
b(!en ratified ; and yet tlio only place where this 
description could liave been used with justice was 
Co[)cnIia<i'en, and perhaps St Petersburg. As for 
Jiondon and Paris, the English Governnient was 
very angry at the result of the Conference, while 
the French was very eager for a solution more 
satisfu'tory to Napoleon than to Gennany ; but 
both were really satisfied at having got out of the 
complication. Nothing but the greatest ignorance 
and ingratitude could have prompted the statement 
made in Germany that the Conference had been 
unsuccessful. It could not have resulted more favour- 
ably for Germany than it did. Those who formed 
that hasty judgment, forgot above all that if the 
Conference could liave come to a unanimous decision, 
such a decision, considering the notorious views of the 
neutral Powers, could only have been taken at the cost - 
of the rights a.nd claims of Germany. That this 
was avoided was a distinct advantage, though it 
was not very dillicult to do so, as the jirotest of the 
German representatives would have bi;en sufficient for 
the purpose, Puc more was attained by the virtual 
abe.lition of the much-talked of London Protocol 
of 1852, thereby jmtting an end to po.ssible negotiation 
between Denmark and the Duchies, aiid at the same 
time to any danger of European intervention in the 
war. I can maintain without self-praise that this 
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result was chiefly to be ascribed to me. I mentioned 
above that the disagreement, wliicli had been feared 
and foreseen in my instructions, was as evident between 
the representatives of tlie two German Powers as that 
between them and me. This was very natural, consider- 
ing the aTitagonistic tendencies of Vienna and Berlij?. 
It might j)orliaps have been said of Prince Bismarck 
and Count lieehberg that they were ‘ two hearts and 
one jjulso,’ but not that tlioy were ‘ two minds and one 
thought.’ Vienna desired to maintain tlie London 
Protocol, Berlin wislii'd to get ritl of it. As Count 
Apponyi had, out of regard for his Prussian colleague, 
to lin\it lus attitude as representative of Austria to one 
of })assivo ol)servati(m, so Count Bornstortr owed it to 
Ills Austrian colleague not to actwitliout a certain de- 
gree of reserve. Tliis alone could explain that when I 
came forward with the deelai’ation, made at my own risk 
and res])onsil)ility, that the (German (^mfederatiou 
would never (tonsent to the ])u(;hles being again placed 
under the dominion of Denmaik, Count Apponyi 
exclaimed almost in a fright : ‘ Mais je ne sais pas si 
M. le Pkhiipotc'utiaire do la Confederation est autorise 
it din; cola ’ -to which 1 replied ; ‘ Je n’ai pas, on effot, 
unc autorisation spe<;iale, mais je suis certain do no 
pas lUrc desavoue.’ ‘ Eh bien,’ said Lord Clarendon, 
‘j’ainie mieux cola, au moins e’est clair, et un acto de 
bonne foi.’ 

From tliat moment it became obvious that there 
was no need to disguise one’s opinions, and accord- 
ingly Austria, Prussia and the Confederation declared 
to the Conference that they recognised Duke 
Frederick as the lawful successor to the throne of the 
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Duchies, That this could have })cen done without 
a protest from the neutral Powers, was the most 
brilliant result of tlio Conference. Unfortunately, 
the opportunity was not turned to account, which is a 
matter to be laim'nted by all who would have wished 
t6 avoid the fratricidal war of 18GG. 

Immediately after we had issued that declaration, 
I went to (^mnt Apponyi, aiid implored him to 
repr('sent at Memia the nee(!ssity of briiii'ing about 
at once a Kederal decision to the effect that Duke 
Frederick .should l)e acknowledjjfed and placed in 
})()sse.ssion by the Confederation. How’cvc'r unwel- 
come this stoj> would have; been to Prussia, she could 
not have prevented it if it were taken while the 
enthusiasm with which tlu; declaratioti was received 
in (Germany was still at its height. T did not over- 
bade the fact that the Duchies e(»uld not be surren- 
dered to lJuke Fi’ederick until after the conclusion of 
peace ; but that which had becTi done could not after 
so solemn a manifestation b(! sufHcient. The Federal 
Assembly was in posse.ssion of Pfordten’s report, 
recommending the recognition of Duke Frederick, 
and that ivcoinniendation had only to Ije carried out. 
Tlie Duke once invested with power, it would have 
been of little con.s('i|uence in what position ho might 
be compelled to slam 1 towards Prussia: the essential 
thing was f.hat there woidd have been no double 
dominion, no Treaty of Castein, and no Austro- 
Prussian War. 

In spite of all difficulties, the Conference was on 
the way to an understanding in the second part of its 
deliberations. After the nouti'al Powers, that is 
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France and England, whose non-intervention was of 
the highest importance, had, either explicitly or 
tacitly, reconciled themselves to the separation of the 
Duchies, England was anxious to preserve tlie integ- 
rity of Denmark to some extent by a settlement of 
the frontier, while Franco laid more stress on a 
j)Ulnscite. The rectification of the frontier was 
treated rather as a partition. Denmark was called 
uj)on to give up North Schleswig as far as the Schlei 
(Sweden proposed even the Eider), with securities 
against the erection of fortifications. Count Bern- 
storff* was decidedly in favour of a moderate conces- 
sion ; and as he did not hesitate to maintain this 
opinion in Berlin, we may gather how little ho trusted 
the attitude of England, after having been for so 
many years Ambassador in I^ondon. I did not 
oppose his views ; but T took the liberty of advising 
my two co-plenipotentiaries not to enter on a diplo- 
matic negotiation oji this question, as this would only 
bring twofold odium on those concerned in it. The 
neutral .Bowers would iiccuse them of harsh inflexi- 
bility, while the German people would condemn them 
for being unneci'ssarily conciliatory. Tire only way 
of justitying the concession would have been to 
represent it as leaving to Denmark a [)opulation that 
wa.s.proved not to be Gcman, and to have no desire 
of becoming so. To do . ais the only means was a 
plebiscite, which .1 considered very practicable, if it 
were arranged bv zones of several miles in (extent, and 
if the votes wore taken from North to South, the line 
being drawn whore the majority ci'ased to vote for 
Denmark. The district that would have had to be, 
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surrendered would have been very small. But on 
this subject I had reckoned without my host. Vienna 
became wildly excited on hearing my plan. The 
Government wrote to Count Apponyi to ask whether 
I had lost my head, and whetlier I had foigotten the 
Venetian Provinces. The Austrian plenipotentiaries 
declared themselves in the Conference against a 
plebiscite, while Count BernstorlF was in favour of 
it. Austria, in her indignation, overlooked the fact 
that what was to take place in Schleswig was 
precisely the reverse of what had occuiTed in^^Italy. 
Tliore the people wore asked if they would rather 
have a now than their old master, and as the former 
was already in possession, the question was decided 
with<>ut difficulty. Here the people were to be asked 
if they would prefer to stay with their old master — a 
question wliich certainly had no revolutionary 
character. 

Tlie Conference closed after some very animated 
debates, as a Black Forest clock sojuctimes stops 
suddenly after ticking more loudly than usual. 

On leaving London I had one more recollection 
that miglit serve as an instance of that mutability of 
human things which is so strikingly evident in the 
piescnt age, I’lie day before my departure there 
was a ball at Strawberry Hill. Lord Clarendon^aid 
to me on leaving : * Eh bien, je ne vous eu veux pas, 
vous ne pouviez fairo autrement ; mais jc no veux plus 
jamais rien avoir a hiiro avec cet homme sans foi ni 
loi qui s’ap})ellc M. do Bismarck, ni avec cclui qui est 
son negro, M. de Bechberg.’ Two years later, when 
I was Austrian Minister, and Count Apponyi was in 
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Vienna, I begged of him, when occasion ofForcd, to 
remind Lord Clarendon of that saying. Count 
Apponyi wrote that Lord Clarendon did not re- 
member it ; but it is possible that he himself did not 
remember to deliver my message. 

I will only say a few' words in justification of my 
two visits to Paris, which were considered great 
crimes, ospocially in Vienna. The first took place at 
Whitsuntide, when the Conference did not sit. The 
interviews that I had with the Emperor Napoleon 
and M. Drouyn de Ijliuys exercised decided infiuenco 
on tile instruction.s of the Frencli Amba,ssador in 
London. That 1 returneil to (jlermany via Paris 
was caused by accidental eircumstance.s, quite remote 
from politics. ^ly stay in Paris would not have de- 
layed ni}' arrival at Frankfort by one liour, liad I not 
received, on arriving at the Saxon Ambassador’s, an 
invitation to go to Fontainebleau. This delayed my 
return by one day. At Fontainebleau I had not only 
the opportunity of seeing the Emperor and Drouyn 
do Lhuys, but also the Austrian and Prussian Am- 
bassadors, J’rineo Metteriiieh and Count Goltz ; and 
at the moment when W'ar, had just broken out again, 
it must have been of interest to both to be informed 
by an eye-witness as to what was being done in 
Loudon. But having gone twice to Paris, I was 
naturally accused of a leanb g towards France. 
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I'KAOK lilCTHlCKV (IKHMANY and DENMAUK. — THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE 
FEDERAL TROOPS. ■ - ('ONTitADIOTOltV POLICY OF THE (;REAT 
POWERS. — THE TREATY OF CJASTEIN A.VD MY VISIT TO VIENNA.— 
AN HISTORICAL DESP.VrCH. 

]t was tlio ])orfi(ly of fate, such as soinctinios shows 
itself ill the life of an individual as in that of a nation, 
that doeroed that CTorniany, wlio liad tlone* most for 
tho liberation of the Buchios, and wliose' represen- 
tative had been sent by her Confe(lerati''n to defend 
ilieir cause at a European Oonferenee, sliould be 
the first victim of their liberation when it was 
accomplished. ‘Tid'aiidnm, regina, jubes renovare 
dolorem,’ I eoidd exclaim with jd'jiieas when I think 
of the jiroceedings at Kendsburg. I will make iny 
reminiscences of the clo.se of that ever memorable 
year 1804 as concise as pos-siblc, which is always 
advisable when one subsides from an active to a 
passive part. 
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When the London Conference was over, hostilities 
were immediately resumed, without the German 
Powers being under the necessity of paying the 
slightest regard to the neutral Powers — a result which 
had been brought about by the Conference, as may be 
seen from the preceding chapters. The fate of Denmark 
was soon settled by her submission. An armi.stice and 
peace followed each other in rapid succession. 

Austria and Prussia neither desired to undertake 
a war of comjuest nor to make Dcjimark suffer for 
what she had done to them. The little kingdom 
was ijivaded in order to com))el it to yield to the 
just demands of the German Confederation. To use 
a legal phrase, the Powers did not act as the man- 
datories of the Confederation, but as its ‘ negotiorum 
gestore.s.’ The Confederation, which had taken 
part in the London Conference, and was still occupy- 
ing Holstein by virtue of the decision of the two 
Pow'ers, had not only legallj', but also logically the 
right to have a voice in the conclusion of peace ; 
cs2)ecially as after tlu; Goi inan Powms had j)roclaimed 
the se2)aration of the ])uchies from Denmark under 
the rule of the Duke of AugusteJiburg, and had taken 
part in the .sanction of that measure by the Confedei’a- 
tion, they could not ai)pi'opriate the ceded territory 
for their own benefit, W'h'cli according to their own 
statement belonged, Jiot U him who ceded it, but 
to another. None of the German Government.s 
ignored the respect due to the Confederation in the 
negotiations on that .subject;- and then; was therefore 

* Some votes, indeed, especially those of Sii\<»nyai»l Jiavariii, callo*! forth angry 
despatches from Berlin to Dresden and Miinieii. 
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the less reason to forget the respect due by Austria 
and Prussia to the Confederation and its ' members, 
above all to those whose Governments had taken 
up a military })osition in Holstein by order of the 
Confederation. The very reverse, however, happened. 
Austria, imloed, was jiassive, but Prussia was 
poriiiciou.sly active. Tt could not have been over- 
looked by I'russia, where military disci[)lino and 
order was the Hrst consideration, that the Saxon 
General commanding at i^endsburg Avas bound 
to obey the' orders of the Confederation, and those 
orders alone. TfthisAvas not overlooked, it was not 
consideriid Avorth notice, otherwise the King of 
Prussia could not ha\'c! (ioinmanded Prince Frederick 
Charles to make himself master of Kondsburg and 
to occupy it Avith six thou.sand men, for such Avore 
the terms of the noti(ie sent by the Prince to the 
commander of the Federal troops. The conflicts 
between the Prussian and Hanoverian and Saxon 
troops, Avhich Avere much exaggerated, and Avere mainly 
caused by the incessant provocations to A\diich the 
Federal troops Averc exposed, constituted a A'ery 
weak motive for so impro])er a ]»roce(‘ding. I do 
not blame General von Hake for not liaAniig used 
f<»ree ; but I am certain that if he had done so, 
he could not have been made responsible. It could 
not fail to be agreeable to the Saxon GoA'ernment 
that the Federal Assembly approved the course 
he had taken, and that an exculpatory statement 
was at the same time made by Prussia. 

But it may be easily understood that extreme 
bitterness rankled in millions of hearts, and that 
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collisions were unavoidable. This stat^ of things 
induced the Saxon Government, after the Confeder- 
ation had ordered the withdrawal of the Saxon troops, 
not to bring them home direct through Prussian 
territory, but by rail through Hanover, Hesse, and 
Bavaria. My biographer. Dr Eboling, who thinks 
it necessary to eounterbalanee his praises by an 
occasional sharp reprimand, says that T regretted 
having taken tliat mea.sure. WJjv sliould I have 
regretted it, as scarcely anybody blamed me for it ? 
Certain papers may have pretended to see in it a 
studied insult offered to Prussia; but the Govern- 
ment of Berlin was far from looking upon it in that 
light, especially as it had urged Dresden to expedite 
the return of the troops. The Saxon Government 
ran the risk of not being indenmified for the additional 
expenses incurred by the circuitous route taken by 
the troojis ; but it must be acknowledged that no 
difficulties were raised in any quarter, and that much 
would have been at stake had they passed through 
Prussian territory. Both Govc'rnments had full 
control over the conduct of the militarv, but not over 
that of other individuals, the result of whose ])ro- 
vocations might have been incalculable. 

If, as T have mentioned above, the conduct of 
the two Powers was full of contradictions before the 
Peace of Vienna, it was stn more so after that event. 
These cf)ntradiction.s served the schemes of Pru.ssia 
very effectually ; to Austria they were disa.strous. 
Without them, the one would have gained nothing, 
the other lost nothing. They wen- i</iics futni which 
Prussia herself had iightod. 
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Among th(i unpleasantnesses that occurred, we 
must include the difficulty of deciding, after a country 
had been acquired by conquest, who was the rightful 
master of that country. That Duke Frederick of 
Augustonburg had been proclaimed as such to 
fJermany and to Kuropc, did not prevent Austria 
and Prussia from treating liis claim as an open 
(|uestion, and tiying to decide it by legal advice. 
This <*(»urse was alwa3's connected b}’^ Austria with a 
recognition of tlie priori t3M)f the Augustenburg claim ; 
l)ut it was o[)posed i)}' other Federal Governments, 
wlio regarded tlio recognition of Duke Frederick as 
irnHocable. Among these we may name Davaria, 
Sa.voii)', and the Grand Duch}'^ of Ifesse. Hanover 
had always bi>en hostile to the Augustenbui’g claims. 
The view taken b^’- the above (Jovernments was in 
aecordaiute with the legal aspect of the (juestion, as 
well as with the dignit}' of the Confederation — cer- 
tainly niucli more so than the view which ultimately 
prevailed. Austria and JVu.ssia asserted that the 
declaration at the London Conference was a mere 
projtosal, and had been <lesignatcd as such in the 
protocols. These were drawn up undci' the imme- 
di.iU! supervision of the Russian Ambassador, and 
wei u far from being un objectionable, but independently 
<if this c.on.sideration the word ‘ jn’opositiou ’ is used 
in French diiiloiiiatic language in a sense totally 
ditferent from the ordinary one : it does not mean 
‘proposal,’ but ‘declaration.’ Tt could not possibly 
have been the intention to submit the question of 
succession to a German State to the decision of a 
European (a)uferencc. In a comj)romise there is 
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generally a provision for the satisfaclion of all 
parties. With the exception of Franco, wliero the 
four names of the Pretender were the subject of 
many jokes — ‘ May his reign be as long as his 
name ! ’ exclaimed a Frencli pajjor — all tlie parties 
negotiating with Germany had stro?ig objections to 
the Duke of Augustenburg. The most important 
point was the wording of the deelai'ation made at 
the London Conference, whicii stated that ‘ the 
hereditary Prince of Augustenburg had not only tlie 
strongest right to the succession in the 0 [iinion of 
Germany, but his claims were certain to be recognised 
by the Federal Assembly, and would unite the 
suffrages of the immense majority of the ])opulatioji 
of the Duchies. ’ \ mentioned above that Austria 

allowed a certain priority to the Augustenburg claims. 
This was partly duo to the Augustenburg agent at 
Vienna, von Wydenbrugk, formeily Minister of 
Weimar, a man as clever as he was amiable, whom I 
had oeeasi<in to see very frequently at Vienna during 
the days of exile in 18G(;. I will not decide whether 
the Duke of Coburg, who was a friend and relative of 
Count Mensdorff, had a share in influencing Austria’s 
views. But it is certain that Vienna was more inclined 
to embrace the o[)inions of the Central States than 
those of Prussia. It was a misft>rtune — not because the 
Duchies became a Prussian Province, but l)ecause 
nothing was done in Vienna to avert the war of 18(56 
— that the opinion prevalent in that capital (which was 
indeed sound from an Austrian point of view, as 
Austria could only lose money and be involved in 
political complications if she had possessions in the 
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North of Germany) was not expressed at the 
very beginning, instead of gaining ground gradually, 
and only exorcising full influence when Austria 
had still more bound herself to Prussia, and when 
the movcMucnt in the Ducliies in favour of annex- 
ation was becoming general. If the rinpcrial Cabinet 
had come forward immediately after the Peace 
of Vi('nna witli a suitable m/inife.station, Bismarck’s 
intrigue’s woulfl liave been im[)edod if not baffled, 
r have no intention to censure Austria for not 
having takc'ii so bold a step; but T am convinced 
that she might thereby have .secured many objects 
at OIKS'. Public oj)inion in Germany might have 
bei'ii pi’opitiated for a long time, the Confederation — 
the vahu' of which for Austria might have boon 
measured by the aversion in which it Wfis hold by 
, Prussia -might have been renovated and revived, and 
Prussia miglit at the same time have been reconciled. 
This could have been easily done by making the Duke 
of Augiisleidmi’g a jirisoner, and promising to assist 
him only on the condition of his yielding to Prussia’s 
demands. Considering the coul■s(^ events have taken, 
the Prince and his friends cimld scarcely say that such 
a stej) would have been outrageous ; and the consider- 
ation would have gained ground that it is easier for an 
unformed State to make concc.ssions than for one 
already in existence. Austria would thus have com- 
manded tlu' .situation, and she would liave had no 
intere.st in [ireventing Kiel and the military and civil 
authority beyonrl tlu' Elbe from falling into the power 
of Prussia. Instead of this, the hereditary Prince 
showed himself intractable during the negotiations at 
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Berlin because ho reckoned on Austrian support. 
What followed, belong.s to irrevocable history. 

Another opportunity offered itself which might 
have been advantageous to Austria. It was the 
last time I offered good but unliceded advice. 
According to iny annual custom 1 wont to (-irastoin 
in 1805, and stayed a few day.s at Vienna on my 
.way homo. I was received by the Emperor, had 
frequent interviews witii Count Meiisdorff, and dined 
in his villa at Weidlingen with him. Count Bloome, 
and Count Maurice Esterliazy. I lel’t a memorandum 
with Count ilensdorff in which I developed my idoa.s. 
I 2Jroceedod from the consideration that Austria was 
2 )laeed, in consoqucnco of her co-j)ossession and 
occu[)ation of the .Duchies, in a dilemma peculiarly 
likely to result in warlike comi)lications. I presumed 
that .she was as desirous of avoiding war with Prussia 
as she was of obtainin'; an lionourable solution. I 
jmt the »]Ut;stion whether this state of things involved 
any specific Austrian interc.st, and I answered it in the 
negative. Acknowlcd'giii'g that Austria had only 
fought and conquered in the interests of Germany, I 
came to the conclusion that it would be advisable for 
her to apply to the official representative of Germany, 
the Feder.al Assembly, and to demand a decision on 
the question whether tl.e German Confederation 
wished her to remain in tl' Duchies or not. If the 
an-swer w'cre in tlio negative, Austria would with- 
draw her troo{)8 with unsullied honour : if in the 
affirmative, she would command the m.ajority of the 
Federal Assemhly ; and, in case of a conilict, she 
would be able to insist on their material aid. 

VOT.. I s 
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I think this o])inion dnos not botray a secret desire 
on rny j)art to provoke war. As far as 1 could gather 
from our oonvorsatioiis, Count Mcnsdortf soomed to 
like the idea. It may have been loss acceptable to 
C<»unt J^Iuoiiic and (Jount Estorha/y, and it had 
already boon (k'cidod to send the former to Gasteiu. 

When I became Austrian ^Minister a year later, I 
ompiired in vain Ibi- that memorandum. It had never. 
b(!i;n placed before tlie Emperor. 

When I airived at (hnstein, tlie Convention to 
wliicli lliai watering-place gavi* its name Iiad already 
been '•oncliidetl. (stunt |■>i^'marck said to imt : ‘We 
liavc made a. htss comlmstiItI(' arrangement witli 
Austria.’ Tin; arrangement turned out, a.s usual, to 
1)(‘ utterly unwoikable. When two partners have 
two (‘States or factorii's and (|Uarrel over tlu' managiv- 
ment, the lujst way to [treserve [teace is to divide the 
pi'o|)ertv betwt'en tliem. I hit if they continue to 
manage the. business in common, things Itecome worse 
than itel’ore, eacli pai’ty not only maintaining his own 
opinion, but going his own way. Of course Austria 
found herself in the wrong when new and unavoid- 
able conllicts arose. When she availed herself of 
her undoul)teil I'ight of convoking the J.h(jvincial 
Diet of lloksteiii. this was a betrayal of Prussia; but 
nhen deputations of (he Holstein nobility were sent 
to Derlin lo ask f<»r annexation, this was no betrayal 
of Austria ! 

It is easy to understand that amidst these 
maiKOUvres of the (hciat J’owers the German Con- 
fedei'ation was becoming more and more exposed to 
a proce.ss of di.ssolution ; but it is less easy to under- 
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stand, and therefore the more to be appreciated, that 
Austria’s appeal to the Confederation in 1800 was not 
made in vain. And yet oven at the present time 
Austrian paper.s cojistantly talk of ‘ the wretelied 
times of the Bundestag.’ I consider that it redountls 
to the praise of Jkivaria, Saxony, and the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse that they held up the standard of the 
.Confederation even in the most nin)ro{>itious times; 
and that, seeing their motion for tlie instalment of the 
hcreditar}’^ I’rinee of Augustenhurg rejected — al- 
though it was fully wa)ranted by the course of events 
— they withdrew from the conlliet with the following 
declaration ; 

'The Governments of Bavaria, of the Kingdom of 
Saxony, and of the Grand Duchy of Hesse will not 
enter into a detailed account of the action of the 
Governments of Austria and Prussia since; the (Jth of 
April. They consider it woidd he idle to rea-all to 
mind that stc[)s have been taken whicli teunl more 
ami jnore to bring the national (.(uestion of Schleswig- 
Holstein to a definite conclusion, without allowing the 
Prince, who is the hnvful heir, tlie I)uchii;s them- 
selves, or tlie Confederation, to state; their views. If, 
as weiulel appear tei be the; case, the majiuity of the 
Federal Assembly is ine:liue'd te» regard this cemeluct, 
if not with approval, at le- • w'ith sileime, the three 
Governments are bounel to je.spee!t its decision, heiw- 
cver they may regret it ; and it is not in their power 
to induce the Confederatiem to assume a dilferent 
attitude. But they think that the;y owe; it to thom- 
.selvea, after having exhausteel all the means aflbrded 
them by the Federal Constitution, te; declare that so 
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long as the Confederation has no prospect of coming 
to a decision in this matter on the principle of legal 
rights, they consider their task and action on this 
subject in the Federal Assembly as at an end, and 
that henceforth they will limit themselves to an 
emphatic and decided protest against any arrange- 
ment not based on the above j)rinciplc.’ 



CHAPTER XXVII 
1866 

TIIK LAST SIX MONTHS OF THE (ilSIlMAN CONFBDEUATION. 

The reader who bears in mind the events narrated 
in the preeeding chapters, and who realises the treat- 
ment undergone by the Confederation, not from the 
peo])le, but from their rulers, will find it difficult at 
the present time to believe that its end was an event 
sur])risiiig to the majority of its contemporaries ; and 
yet, however peo])le may shut their eyes to the fact, 
it was so to all exeept the few who had been working 
for its dissolution. 

The well-known Deputy Braun-Wiesbaden, who 
never know me personal , but who often did me the 
honour of writing about me, related in a feuillcton of 
the Viennese New Freie Pretme, to which I shall 
refer later on, that Prince Wittgenstein, the Minister 
President of Nassau, had said with regard to my re- 
form project of 1 8 d I : ‘ How is it possible to reconstruct 
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tlic Bund ? To cut tlic hump off a hunchback 
would 1)0 a fatal operation.’ This idea looks as if it 
emanated from my old friend Wittgenstein, whose 
presence always ])ut the members of a Ministerial 
Conference of the C^'iitral States in a good humour ; 
hut the simile might have been u.sed in another sense. 
1 [unehbaeks arc' not of a plea.sing exterio)-, nor was 
the Coidederalion. But as a ruh- they are not 
incapable -rather the rt'verse ; and the Confederation 
mi''ht have done good woi’k had its enemies allowed 
it to do .so. If, however, nothing else is done with a 
hun.bbaek than to make him tin; butt oi‘ ridicule and 
the vi(,‘tim of ill-tieatmeiit, he is certainly not likely 
to play a brilliant part. In spite of adver.sity, the 
(Confederation showed remarkable tenacity; and it 
mav bo ass('rted with full conviction that it would 
have luieii even more tenacious if the blows which 
Averc! aiiiKid at it had jn’oceeded from a .stronger 
Powc)’. 

The tenacity of the (Confederation was, indeed, 
so strong, that the end could only be brought about 
by an o|)cn ruj)turo of all Federal bonds. It is u.seless 
to examine the (juestiou as to who was in the right 
in 18()(» — Austria, who ])roposod, in con.seriuence of 
Prussia’s tubiirary measures in Holstein, the mo- 
bilisation of the federal forces; the Central States, 
which assented to this motion ; or Prussia, who pro- 
fessed to s»;e in that assent a violation of the Federal 
Constitution. A federal rupture had undoubtedly 
taken place long before by the alliance of Pru.ssia and 
Italy, an alliance concluded for a mutual war 
against a member of the Confederation. That act 
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was in direct opposition to the fundamental laws of 
the Confederation, and the solo example of its kind 
during the fifty years of the existence of tliat body. 

In view of the above oonsirlerations, the events 
that occurred during the first luilf of IHdd lose ninch 
of their interest. They were, more or less, logical 
results of those of 18d5 — ospcicially of the eireuni- 
stance that Austria returned to the Confederation 
and the .Vugustenburg cause only after sin; had aeted 
to their prejudice jointly with Prus.«ia, and had made 
the Castcin Treaty oTitirely for the Ixmefit of that 
Pow(!r. That tn'atv gav(! Austri/i ati indefiidte and 

V « ' 

precarious position, and .Prussia the ojiening for ta 
definite and [u rmain'nt compiest. 

Austria, as T have said, rettirned to the Con- 
federation, and that body knew how to forget the 
past : but tlu' logical eonse<{U(>nces of actions are not 
to be averti'd by .siib.scfpient repentance. Thn'o 
years previously, Austria said: ‘Jn a Federal matter 
T eannot |)r('vent the Confederation fi’om njetding 
my motions, and 7 cannot foice it to join me; but 
nothing ])i\'vents me from allying mysidf to .IVussia 
as a European l.k)wer, ami doing what the Con- 
federation refus(‘s to do.’ Now Prussia said ; ‘ I am 
on tlie point of quarrelling with Austria, and pro- 
bably of deciding the (piarnd by force of arms. 
Federal law forbids an_ mendxT of the Confedera- 
tion to go to war apart from the other members ; 
but nothing prevents me from acting in the ea])acity 
of a European Power, of seeking alli';s, aiul of treat- 
ing as enemies those countries of the Cot 1 federation 
that do not join me or do not guarantee strict 
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neutrality.’ That Prussia in this case went farther 
than Austria, does not alter the principle. The most 
essential difference between the position assumed in 
. Europe by Austria in 18G.3, and by Prussia in 1866, 
was that Prussia t])oroby forwarded her own interests, 
while Austria went directly in opposition to hors. 

Wlion tlie conflict was inuninent, the much-abused 
German Central States, who laboured under the 
aversion not only of the Berlin press, but also of 
that of Vienna, assumed an attitude free from pre- 
sumption, fnnn party-.sj)irit, from hatred to Prussia, 
and cs])ecially from j)usillanimit 3 '. Their policy accu- 
rately rei)rc!sented the Federal point of view, and 
al.so tJie cause of peace in f.bc most unmistakable 
manner; for it may be affirmed with full certainty 
that, altliough not one of the German Governments 
desired war, some of them did not peiceivo the 
necessity of supporting the Central States by united 
military ])rej)arations. The fact that in this respect 
Saxon y did not shirk lu;r task, but placed herself in 
a position to appear on the decisive day with a 
complete aiid fully equijipcd armj', made her suffer 
severely" IVnui the wrath of her mighty neighbour, 
but also s('eurcd for her an honourable page in 
history. 



CHAPTER XXVTII 

18G6 

ItETUOSl'KCT ON THE COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW ERA. 

Befour J j^ivo my reminiscences of tlie events immedi- 
atel}’^ preceding tlie war, 1 do not tliink it superlluous 
to review in a last historieal retrospect the state of 
things whieli now eamc to a close -tlie Confederation, 
and, whii;h was closely connected with it, the in- 
dependence of the vai'ious Goi inan States. 

1 dare.say that many of my readers, even those 
who are most favourable to me, may have asl<('d, 
when perusing the preceding chapters, how it was 
possible that 1 should have regretted the end of a 
creation unsympathetic -o the people and condemned 
and undermined by their Governments ; whether, in 
spite of my emigration to Austria, I continue a 
German ; and whether as such 1 should not rejoice at 
the transformation which gave biith to a [lowerful 
and united Empire, 
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In more than one passage of this work I have 
already statiid tliat I appreciat(! as much as any- 
body the (fruatiioss of that Empire. As an Austrian 
it is not for ino to put qui'stioiis and to decide them 
as to the future- of uniteid (Icrmany ; and the excellent 
footing on wliieh Austria, and Grormany now stand 
is so far from being unwelcome to me, that it was 
I who lir.st laid tin- foundation of it. Nor can anyone 
supjXKse that ju-rsonal considerations may have biassed 
my views and jndgim-nt ; foi- tl\c year ISOfJ, without 
M’hicli tlie)-c‘ would have b(-en no Eranco-(j!orinan 
Wai- and no flerinan Ein])ir(-, opened for me the 
jiatli to unexpected lionoiirs and brilliant, though 
transi('nt days of celebrity whieli would nc'ver have 
dawiK'd foi- me had the (Confederation survived and 
nourished. Ihit I .should Ix! totally imi)ervious to 
truth (lid r not see that, independenth" of all political 
rivahy Ix-tween the two most powerful sovereigns 
of (h'rmany, the final .solution of the (h-rman ((uestion 
in the form it has asstimed, could not have been that 
of Au.stria’s choice, chielly becau.st! it had a deep 
and ])ernicious inlluenci' on lier internal affairs. It 
is remarkable that those ]x»pulations of Austria who 
suffered mosi, from it, were tin; vmy poo])l(! who 
consoled them.seKcf, the soonest — T mean her German 
inhabitants. 

Iff !ea\e the .Vustriaii for the Gm-man point of 
view, T must say that in the life of nations as in 
private life, it does not become a man who has 
sinkhmly acquii'ed wealtli or power to be ashamed 
of his past or to ignore what xvas good or meritorious 
in it. 
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„ Was the German Confederation , in reality so 
objectionable? It is a fact tliat during the fifty 
years of its existenee, external ])cace was undisturbed, 
and Gorman}' was not involved in a single w;ir. It is 
said — and I myself said so in niy last spocjoh at tin- 
Delegation of 1871 — that this luip])y result was owing 
to the long understanding belwetm Austria and 
Prussia. Undouhtedlv'. Put this undeTstanding was 
created and facilitated hy tlu' Confederation as tlx; 
connecting link. So long as that understandi)ig lasted, 
no Gorin.an Governnu’iit had any other jirogranime, 
than comj)h'te union with tho.se united Powers. Only 
when Prussia began aftei’ 18-18 to [)ursiie the [lolicy of 
gradually expelling Au.stria from Clermany, did it 
become inevitable that sonu* (Jovernmeiits .should side 
with Prussia, otlu-rs with Austria. Put we must not 
foim't that not oiu' of tlxi (b>rnian Governments of 
that time ever took a single stej) that might have 
warranted foreign countries in interfering in Gminan 
affairs. If there were times wlam e.xeessive deference 
was shown to Pu.ssia, and later on [)erha[)s to France, 
we must look for the reason elsewhere than in Frank- 
fort. For years the G<‘inian (k)urts were trained by 
Vienna and Perlin in the fear of God and of the (Yar 
Nicholas, atid they did not give the first example of 
subservience to Napoleon 1 1 1. Put when the 
moment came for the (■• rman Confederate Jh’inces to 
defend thomselve.s and ihei)’ country, as in 18-tO and 
1859, they ro.se nobly and [)atriotic:dly as one man. 
And I mu.st add this consideration, \vhi<’h is often 
overlooked in the present day : It is highly .satis- 
factory and desirable to he always hearing of the 
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German Empire and its Allies for the preservation of 
peace. But the more welcome the result of these 
efforts, the more essential is their necessity. This is 
a logical and irrefragable conclusion. In the days of 
tlie German Confederation we heard little of such 
efforts, because peace was regarded as a matter of 
course- -wliich it lias ceased to be since lS(i(5 and 1870. 

TJie ses’cre judgment passed on the Confederation 
was extended to the s^xstem of Federal Union, and the 
restrictions on the independence of tlie Federal States. 
But can it be forgotten that the representative system 
dill not owe its origin and development to the two 
great J’owi'rs, in whose dominions it was only intro- 
duced after having Hourisbed for twenty or thirty years 
in the German Central States, in spite of the 
ojiposicion of Vienna and Berlin? Can it be main- 
tained that this system, which has long been identified 
with progress in Germany, as in France and Italy, 
only acipiired full dinelopment and respect in the 
German Fmpire ? There are still many who advocate 
the imjiosition of limits to popular representation; but 
not one of them will a.ssert that the time will not come 
when the repiescntative .system will be wanted, not as 
a curb ibr the higher, but as a safety-valve for the 
lower classes, d'hese timc.s are sure to come, and a 
grave responsibility Avill full on those \yho are now 
using their power to bring that system into discredit. 

Not only in this sphere of political organisation, 
but also in legislation and administration, it was the 
smaller and not tlie great Stjites that took the lead 
and did much that was beneficial. I will instance the 
construction of railways. The N urnberg-FUrth line was 
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the first short railway in Germany, and the Lcipzig- 
Dresden, afterwards continued to Magdeburg, was the 
first long one. I was Secretary of Legation at Berlin 
when the Committee of the Leipzig-Dropdeii railway 
was formed. How imany times did I hear .sneering 
remarks on ‘the Saxon wiseacres !’ The Mini.stcr of 
Foreign Affairs, who boeaine later on my uncle by 
marriage, confidentially warned me not to have any- 
thing to do with this undertaking. And need I 
remind my i-eadei's liow powerfidly arts and .sciences 
were promoted by tlie multij)li(;ity of the Gerniiin 
cities where Kings held tlieir Court? It may be 
retorted that there is nollxing to j)reveut the ifinor 
States from continuing to punsuo this beneficial cour.se. 
But I must point out that there is more than one of 
the most im]»ortant branches of legislation and 
administration in which they are no longer able to 
have a decisive voice. There is further a lack — from 
what causes T ncial not state — of that spii’it of mutual 
emulation among the indepemhmt sovereigns which 
was .so })owerful in promoting many undertakings. 

Faithful to the principle of describing things 
as they wore, and not as people imagined them to be, 

I have perliaps been too .sincere in this part (;f 
my memoirs. Truth has benefitted, but I must 
protest again.st any in; ^-nation that I may have had 
the bold thought of Ueprcciating the present by 
my description of the past. I never presumed to 
apply to myself the verse of Lucan : 

‘ Victrix. ciiusa diis plariiit., stid vii iii Cjitoni/ 

Had I done so, 3. should have withdrawn into sulky 
retirement. The German.s cannot have discovered any 
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such tcudoncy iu iiiy doiuciuiour at Vienna, Paris, and 
London. As J said in a former passage, the events 
of ]800 and 1870 may he compared to volcanic erup- 
tions. Velcro till' fragments hill, tlierc they lie, and 
it would he folly to wisli to j'ej)Iaee them in their 
ft»rme)- positions. J lulepeiidcntly of this obvious con- 
sideration, I am not unawai’e of the fact that the 
(Jlerman Slates adopted with sincerity and self- 
•■^aeritiee the new oi'der of thing.s. This applies 
especially lo my nativi' country, whei’c the King him- 
self gives (he i'\aniple of triu' and iinconte.sted loyalty 
fo llc' empire. It is a slainU'V to say that Sa.vony is 
ho.-'lile (o tlu' empire. Xo one is hostile to the 
lanpin'. allhoiigh (he same cannot he said of Lnperial 
legislation, and the very painful eonsecjiKinees of the 
law of naliiralisalioii may havi; made many sigh for 
the good old times. 

In the vast (lerman t-mpire there is one man wlu) 
will, 1 am eoinineed, ap|>reeiaU! my idea.s, because his 
acts are in aeeordaina- with them. That man is 
.Ih'inec; i>ismar<-k. Would he, who oidy obe^^s his 
own lliougli! s, as.sert so strongly the rights of the 
various (ijerintn ytates leju'c.sented in the Federal 
(’ouneil, e\en to tlie detriment of the Gm'mau Parlia- 
ment, if he had not h arnt to a])j)reciate their value at 
the very time when one would never have expected 
from his Frankfort I’cports that he sliould find in 
them the nnjst lasting materials for the edifice he has 
constructed ? 



CirAPTKIi XXIX 

TIIK l•KKC'^;KS(H^S 0|.’ T t( U W A l(. 

In !Bio(l(!rmaiiirs work, ‘Thirty yours of (Jerinuii 
History,’ which lias hccn already (juolcd, it is stated 
at [). 455, Vol. II : ‘ Xuthiii"’ could |ircvcMit Ilcrr voii 
Boust 1‘rom driving the country to war, or Herr von 
der Pfoidteu troiii yielding to tlie pressure tlms put 
upon liini ; ’ and in a note lie adds tliut ‘ Herr von der 
Pfordten conlesscd this to Herr von Friesen,’ alluding 
to the Memoirs of the latter. It is reniarkalile that 
the autlior of ‘Thirty Xears of (lerinan JliMtory’ 
founds liis assertion on a •uithority the eredihility of 
which lie himself liad ijuestioned, and which he 
accused in a later hook of distorting history in the 
most flagrant manner. It would he strange if Herr 
von der Pfordten had really made such a confession, 
for his language in the JH\’ai-iau Chamber was far 
more warlike than mine in the yaxon Chamber, and, 
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as chef de file of the Central States, he urged the 
wavering Saxon Government to adopt the Austrian 
proposal of mobilisation. Under all the circumstances, 
however, the statement attributed to him may perhaps 
have been considered natural, nay pardonable. In 
those days, when Pfordteu and Friesen were negotiat- 
ing at Berlin, their object was to save at the last 
moment as nmeh as j)o.ssible. I had been dismissed 
and was pt)litically no more — by wliich I do not mean 
to say that it would have been justifiable to cast one’s 
faults on the shoulders of a defenceless man ; but I 
wotiM recommend leniency towards those wlio were 
fulfilling a most arduous task under such difficulties as 
then surrounded the envoys of the vanquished 
Powers. But I shall revert to Bavaria later on. 

r know well that that assertion of the author 
of ‘ Thirty Years of Gorman llistoi’y ’ does not 
stand alone. But I have chosen it because it 
expresses in the strongiist words what others veil 
in guarded terms. The accusation that Saxony 
wished for war, is founded on her military prepara- 
tions. 

What ] said above, I repeat ; not one of the 
German Governments wished for war. Austria did 
not wish it. 'I'Ik- Fmperor William assured mo 
at Gastein in 1H71 that he only decided on war 
after severe struggles and with a heavy heart ; but 
tf^eeded imt tliis assurance to bo convinced of the 
RPpI 1 leave the question as to whether the same 
could be said of his Ministry for others to answer. 
Prince Bismarck certainly cannot be accused of 
having taken up the idea of war as a sudden 
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inspiration. I was assured by one of his Petersburg 
colleagues that when he was Ambassador in the 
Russian capital, shortly before he C7itered tlie 
Ministry, he spoke of war with Austria as part 
of his programme. Rut I do not attaeli exeossive 
weight to this or to any other oral tradition. Written 
statements, however, cannot bo repudiated, and wo 
often see in his Frankfoi’t reports not only the pro- 
bability, but tl\e certainty of this war maintained 
and proved. 

As to the military proparatif)ns, 1 mentioned 
in a former ehaptm* of tins work in sp(\‘iking of 
the Austria of Mett(,‘rnich, that Iicr ti’aditio?ial ])olicy 
was one of contradictions. It was tlie same in 
18()G : the war came both too cai ly and too late. 

At the beginning of dune, a fortnight Ixjfore the 
declaration of war, (b^ncu’al IJaron irmg(.‘lst(*in, ^vdlO 
was stationed at Teplitz, was sent on a so(‘ret mission 
to ])rosden. lie was oommissiorjcd to induce Saxony 
to march her army into Roliemia. T have n(‘ver 
been able to find out what gave rise to tins sicj). 
It was certainly not proinptc'd by suspicion. It is 
possible that Austria nunembered the Ix^ginning of 
the seven years’ war, and the lawless ocMmpation of 
Saxony by Frodeiick the Groat, of which th(.‘ Saxon 
army became the victim. Jhjt wdiat sin' did not 
consider was that the Fed rd point of vitnv would 
have again been abandoned had tlic Cabiiiet of 
Dresden yielded, and l^russia would tiuis liavc 
obtained a welcome weapon. Of course-, tlie Cabinet 
of Dresden did not yield. It was, however, a plea- 
sure to mo to make the acquaintance of Baron 
VOL. I T 
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Ringclstcin. Some weeks later I mot that amiable 
and acfoinjdi.shed officer at Te]»lit!?, where he took 
charge of my liorses just in time to save them from 
the enemy ; and we only saw each other again quite 
recently, as during ilu' |K“riotl tliat I was ■Vrini.ster at 
Vienna he oceaj)ied a nanotc' j)ost. Wo talked of 
former times, and he said: ‘T have never forgotten 
your words to me in Dresden!’ ‘What words?’ I 
asked. ‘You said: “Let them box your ears three 
times rather than declare war before you are ready!”’ 

Armaments re(|uirc‘ not only money, but time, 
especially if lost time lias to be made up. Every- 
thing depended on gaining tinu', and an exeidlent 
o[ipoi'tunity for so doing was offered by the Cimgre.ss 
jirojio.sed by hfapoh'ou III. Austria declined that 
Congress, or, w'hieh amounted to the same thing, 
accepted it with such restrictions that it never came 
to ])ass. She stijmlated that no arrangement should 
be discussed w'hieh would give one or more of the 
States represented at the Congress an extension of 
territory or of power. She was thinking of the 
Venetian jn’ovinces w'lien she made tliis condition. 
The desjiatch sent from A’ienna to Paris, London, 
and St Petersburg, is to be found in the ‘Calendar 
of Euro}jean ili.^tory’ edited by Schultes. It is 
impossible to fiml a more honest or dignified docu- 
ment ; but neither honesty nor dignity would have 
been jeo[)ardized had Austria waxited to 2xroduce 
her stijiulations until the Congress xvas assembled. 
As the despatch in que.stion admits, the terms of the 
invitation were not such as to w'arrant the interpre- 
tation that a cession of territory would bo demanded. 
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It might have been ealled dishonest (althougli politics 
have their own standard of morality), had Austria, 
by making overtures to Italy, raised hopes which she 
had no intention of gratifying ; but here tliere was no 
question of rejecting a ])robablo demand, and no rule 
of honesty could for])id diplomacy from using its 
option to aeci'pt or to avoid a negotiation without 
undertaking special responsibilities. How thorouglily 
this is underst(;od by tlie great master of modern 
policy can be testified by Count Ilenedetti. It has 
been said tluit Count Henstloj ff, who only accepted 
his appointment as Minister of Foreign Affairs — a 
post that ho iK'iLlier solicited nor desired — from a 
feeling of military obedience, thought with his usual 
modesty that he was not e«|ual to the task of taking 
the lead in a European Congri;ss. In another part 
of my Afenioirs, 1 do full justice to the eminent and 
insufficiently ap[nvoiuted qualities of Count Mens- 
dorff; I may therefore be allowed to say that he 
should not liave I’cgulated his conduct aecordinir to 
the dictates of military obedience, but that having 
accepted his post, he should have also taken the 
Presidency of the Congress. One thing, howciver, 
seems to have been forgotteJi in this matter. The 
Prusso-Italian Treaty was no longer a secret, and 
its result could only bo t^. J, Prussia had a decided 
interest in preventing an understanding at the 
Congress between Austria and Italy. Under these 
circumstances there was no danger of any insidious 
demand^ being made to Austria. 

Next to arruam(!nts, an essential portion of pre- 
parations for war consists in a thorough sympathy 
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and union between the allied forces, and this was 
lacking in the ease of Austria’s most important ally. 
It is not easy for me to s^joak of the conduct of 
Bavaria in I8GG. I have experienced much happiness 
in that country, I was alwaj's fond of it, and I 
remember it with affection. My difficulty is enhanced 
by the necessity of mentioning a man with whom I 
had close business relations for many years, and whose 
high (jualities I fully appre(Matod. 1 am therefore 
convinced that my judgment will bo dispassionate and 
impartial. During the Conference of the Central 
State •> that was held at Augsburg in April, I noticed 
tha.t strong syjiijtathy with Prussia was expre.ssed in 
the language of the Bavarian Minister ; and the 
impression it made upon me was so vivid that 1 
thought for a moment of going to Vienna, instead of 
returning to Dresden, in order to ask Count Mensdorff 
seriously whetln.T A.ustria would not do bettor to 
conic to an agreement with Prussia, even at a 
sacrifice. Nevertheless I thought it well to submit 
tliis (luestion to my Royal Master, and his opinion led 
me to relimpiish my idea. But 1 was amazed when I 
heard from Blbrdteu at tin; next Conference, held at 
Bamberg, a reixdifion of the language he had used 
before l.S.'iO.* 1 1 w.is in accordance with tliis apparent 

change of [x-licy that nlthough General von dor Tann 
was sent to Vienna before the war began, to arrange 
for a juncr,ion of the Bavarian with the Austrian 
Army in Bohemia, no such step took place. Bavaria 
did not wish to deprive herself of her troops, and thus 

* Biojlermann says in liia liistnrical work alrojidy quoted, that l^fordten expressed 
liimsolf lit the I'.uinber^ Ooiiforonco very disj ivragirgly as to Austria’s military posi- 
tion. This could nut liavc been during the sitting of the Conference. 
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the common cause was ruined, for the Bavarians 
would have formed the loft flank at Kdniggriitz, and 
it was just tlirouffh tlio weakness of the left flank tliat 
Austria lost the battle. 

It was unavoidable that such contradictory 
behaviour should have called forth the bitterest 
criticism, givinij rise to the suspicion that llavaria 
was following her own scHisli interests ; but I am 
fully convinced that althougli Pfordten deserved 
many l*e[)roa(^hcs, he di<l not d(‘sorv(j that of duplicity 
or secret treachery. His whole soul was torn by con- 
flicting emotions. 1 sooii got the better of the 
surprise oi’ Olmiitz. Hut IMordten neViT forgot that 
80,000 men were then placed by Havariaat Austria's 
disposal, nuirely to bc^ infonmnl in the most contennp- 
tuous tones that iliey wei’i' ?n)t wanted. Few know as 
I do how ( lioroiighly his hand was paralyzed in hSOGby 
the recollection of 18a0. ILc was, moreover, a, strong 
adherent oi' the (*aus(j of the Duke of Augustenburg, 
and was higlily displ(*as('d at Austria/s conduct 
towards that Prince. And he was furtluir temj)tod 
by ebullitions of Havarian pati'iotism and chauvinism. 
He even hinted something about i'e-ae(jairing tluj 
district of the Iim. Thus iny judgnient, c;vc»i at tliat 
time, proncnniced him guilty of vacillation, hut not of 
intentional broach of fail' . 



CHAPTER XXX 

I86fi 

DEOLAKATION’ OF WAIt, ANI> COMMKNC’UMKN’T OF HOSTILITIES. 

As a furtln'r refutatiuti of the reproach that I had 
‘driven this J'owers to war,’ 1 may a]leL>-e the attitude 
of the Saxon (Jovernment ajfainst Austj’ia’s proposal 
for the nioh'lisation of all the Eederal Corps d’Armee 
oxcoptino- the Prussian — a proposal the acceptance of 
which is well-known to have resulteil in the separa- 
tion of Prussia fi’om the; Federal As.si'inhly, and the 
declaration ol‘ nar. Dresden warned Vicuna, and 
only decided on os-eiitirijr to the motion after Bavaria 
had doin' so ; an instructive commentary on the 
assertion, nientioned in the precedin':'' chapter, that 
Pfordteu pointed nu; out to Berlin as the instigator 
of war. 

Saxony certainly did not dcserv'e this reproach. 
To the very last moment the Cabinet of Dresden 
entertained the liojjc of a peaceful compromise — a 
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fact proved by my passing the two nights previous 
to my departure for Bohemia in arranging my papers 
and in burning some of them. But wo were far from 
giving way to a carelessness that wou]<l have been 
criminal under the circumstances. On the contrary, 
all preparations were made for the possible commence- 
ment of hostilities, Avith a precision which T am the 
more ready to j)raise as I had but a small share in it. 
The Ministers of War and Finance, Babenhorst and 
Friesen, deserve tin; chief credit. The Saxon troops, 
consisting of ,‘50,000 men and 75 guns, Avere ready 
the d.-iy after the dit; Avas cast at Frankfort, and three 
days l.-iter they Avere prepared to enter Bohemia. 
Care had l>een talu'ii that a jKn tion of the gold and 
valuables, ;is aw II ;is the inestimable tnjasures of the 
Green Vaults of Drc.sden, should Ik? packed uj) and 
sent to Miiiiieh, under the care of an oHieial of high 
rank and [iroved honesty, Geheimrath Ibiron von 
Weissenbach. The day after the d(K‘ision giv'cn at 
Frankfort, a s[)eeial train conveyed tlu'.se tre-asurcs 
via, Prague to IMunieh, where the Bav.ariati Govern- 
ment prepiired a liiv-proof vault for their recn.'ption. 

On a former oecasiem 1 laid tlie opportunity of 
declaring emphatically tlnit Sa.vony did not conclude a 
Special Treaty Avith Austria in 18GG any more than 
.she did in J 850, and tlia*^ she only fought by the .side of 
Austria in fulfilment > her Fi-deral duties. Frie.scn 
stated thi.s ofhciallv in tlu; Saxon Clnunbiirs after the 

4/ 

conclusion of peace. Many people wc're of opinion 
that under such circumstances it Avould have been 
more constittitional and ap[tropriato if the Saxons 
had joined the Bavarian troops. The issue of the 
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military negotiations between Austria and Bavaria 
is a sufficient justification of tlie measures of the 
Saxon Government ; but if the arrangement made 
w’ith General von dor Tann liad been carried out, 
Saxony would liave undertaken the tat>k of protecting 
the feebly-defended iKjrthern portion of Bavaria, 
thereby (nuihling the Bavarian Army to take part in 
an action tliat might have resulted in a victory, 
and relimpiishing all claim to the support of Austria 
during tlie negotiations for peace. 

The union of the Saxon with the Au.strian Army 
gives me tlie opjiortunity of nduting an error which 
1 ha\e rejieatedly noticed. 1 have heard the opinion 
oxjiressed in Austrian military circles, that the great 
mistake ol‘ the wai' was that an advance was not made 
at the right moment to jirevent the junction of the 
forces of the Crown Ihhice with those of Prince 
Prederiek Charles; and that this was not done be- 
cause the King did not wish his country to be used 
as a battleiield. Now there was certainly never a 
monarch more ])arentally .solicitous for the welfare of 
his people than King John, but his kind heart would 
not have yielded to such a weakness. He never said 
anything of tin' kind, as is proved by the following 
letter from Baron ^Verner, thou the Austrian envoy 
at J)re.sden 

Dresdkn, May 1866. 

I have the satisfaction of being able to announce 
to your Excellency that, in consequence of our 
conversation of yesterday, I am authorised to give 
you the emphatic declaration that if Prussian troops 
occupy Saxony, Austria is ready to send, at the 
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request of the Saxon Government, Austrian troops 
into that country, and that Austria will consider 
the occupation of Saxony by Prussia as a Fi'dcral 
rupture, that is, as a ‘casus belli.’ I have the 
honour to bo, etc. 

(Signed) Weuneb. 

If all necessary preparations were made for those 
who wore to leave the country, tin' same may bo said 
with equal justice of wliat was to remaim vVftor it 
had been decided tliat the King was to cross tlie Sa.xon 
frontier with me and with the Ministtir of War, his 
Majesty a])point(!d for the period of his absence an 
Tnteiim Government beaihig tlie tith‘ of ‘ Kandes- 
Conimission,’ and consisting of the tlir(;e remaining 
Ministers, von Fallvenstein, von Priesen and J.)r 
Schneider, to whom was added Gi.'iuual von Engel. 
This Government at once entered on its duties. It 
h<ad to endure stormy days and bitter trials ; the more, 
therefoia;, does it deserve unboumh-d applause for its 
zealous and prudent fullilment of the arduous duties 
entrusted to it. 

Events now took their natural coui’se. The first 
step taken for the execution of what had long been 
planned was the Pru.ssian Note, the ])ith of whii;h was 
as follows : 

‘The Poyal Prussian ^b)vernment can oidy s('e in 
the Saxon vote a direct act of hostility against Prussia 
as well as a violation of the Eedoral Gompact ; and the 
geographical position of the kingdom of Saxony makes 
it impossible for Prussia to overlook the hostile 
, attitude assumed' bj the Royal Saxon Governinent.’ 

'i Saxony was then requested to place her troops on 
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a peace-footing, and to assent to the convocation of a 
German Parliament by Prussia. Prussia stated that 
she would in that case on her side guarantee the 
sovereign rights and the territory of Saxony in 
accordance with tlu; Prussian ])roposals of reform, that 
is, subject to the supremacy of Pi'ussia. Should this 
offer be rejected, Saxony would be treated as an 
enemy. 

The answer was demanded and .sent on the same 
day; it was to the following effect ; 

‘ The Fundamental Laws of the Confederation 
exclude the po.ssibiliiy of its dissolution. The Con- 
fedi ration acts within its <;ompetencv when deciding 
on tlie partial or total mobilisation of its forces ; and 
as unanimity is not requisite for a decision on this 
subject, the decision of the majority is under the 
Constitution valid. Consequently, tlu' Koyal Saxon 
Covernment could not yiehl to the first of the 
Prussian demands without being faithh-ss to its Federal 
duty. Witli regard to the second, the Saxon Govern- 
ment is willing to give all po.ssible assistance to the 
convocation of a Ccrm.au Parliament ; but it will do 
thi.s, in conformity with the re(|Ui;st of the Saxon 
(yhand ers, in the sense of the election of a Parliament 
for all Cermany ; and it maintains that the writs for 
the eleetion sliould in^t be issued by any single 
Government. If, under these cii’cumstances, the 
Govci-nmcnt of his ^Majesty the King of Prussia 
should really dind a reason in the rejection of the 
proposed alliance for considering the kingdom of 
Saxony as in a. state of war with Prussia, and 
.should act accordingly, the Saxon Government could 
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only protest strongly and emphatically against 
such a measure, appealing to the Confederation for 
help, by virtue of the Fundamental laws of that 
body.’ 

The Prussian envoy loft Dresden, and the Prussian 
troops entered Saxony; but in consequence of the 
orders suspending all railway traffic;, and the destruc- 
tion of the bridge over the Elbe near Riesa, they 
could only advance slowly, while the Saxon troops 
were approachijig Doheinia. On Wednesday, the 
14th of June, the decision of Saxony was announced 
at Frankfort ; on Saturday, thi‘ (Jiucen, the Crown 
Princess, and Princess (Jeorge wi'nt with their 
children in a sU'amer to Aussig. Tlie Royal Prinec'.s 
were, of course with tlie army. I’lie (^ueen Dowager 
Marie remained bcdiind, and it is owing to her 
energetic intervention that many parks and gardens 
were .spared during the perfectly siquotluous con- 
struction of fortifications.* T'rinciiss Anndie, whoso 
dramatic works an* well-known, also remained at 
Dresden. In tin' afternoon the King left tin* capital 
for Giesenstcin, lu.'ar the froutii;r on tlie Teplitz Road, 
where I arrived in the evening. 

I remember two ocem'i'ences of tliat day, which 
were very characteristic of the King. 

His Majesty had set forth several hours previously 
on horseback, accompain. (. by tlie Minister of War 
and some officers of high rank. I would gladly have 
joined the cavalcade, but my si.\ horses, which I 

* At that momont Prussia was very inii)orf<‘ctly acuiuuinliul with tlie strength 
and the movements of the Austrian Army, It hai)i)on-‘i! one <lny that- a general 
alarm was raised by the Prussian troop-s at I)nv4(li*ii .i lutrol of Hungarian 

Hussars had advanted during a rccunuoitriiig oxpoditiou ns far as Freiburg, some 
distance from the frontier. 
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would not sacrifice, had already been sent on to 
Prague, and the ^^aster of the Horse could not place 
one at niy disposal. Tlie party halted before the 
Palace of the (1 rosso (larten, aiid I drove up in a 
carriage. ^lessages arrived iVoin which it appeared 
that they had stai ti'd too eai-ly, and tlioy all returned 
to tile town. Soon afterwards J jiroceeded to the 
Jioyal Palace, and found tlie King, not a prey to his 
own llioiiglits, as iniglit have been su|)jK>sed under the 
cireunistanees, l»ut perusing a jiile of documents with 
as niiieh attention and eomjiosuri.' as he would have 
sho.vn in times of the jn-ofoundest peace. 

I passt'd tile night at t leiseiisti.'in, where 1 received 
many messages from Dresden, so that f only retired 
to rest very late. Parly in the morning I was 
awakened liy un older Irom the King to proceed to 
his room, lie said to me: • I have slept very little, 
and ha\e been thinking of the state of allairs. I hojie 
we shall In' victorious, and then it might be thought 
we could get hack our old country.* Put I do not 
wish it. It would revive and perpetuate old animosi- 
tii's, only giving us disail'eeted .sul.'jeets in return.’ 

In reply I assured his ^Fajesty that I had never 
reckoned on such a (pie.stion arising when diplomacy 
.should taku- up till' matter that was now being decided 
by the sword ; hut that, if circumstances should bring 
it about, I must reserve the right of discussing it 
from several points of view. I thought to myself 
that some time would elaii.so before it became 
necessary to get up curly on this account. 

These two occurrences are characteristic. The 


* Tho ilistricts of whioli Saxony was dopri\ed by Frederick the Great. 
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one. shows us a calm and easy conscionoa ; the other, 
the constant desire of keeping it unsullied by any 
reproach, and the total absence of any ambitious 
design exceeding the bounds of strictest duty. 

The King remained on the frontier some days 
longer, in order to bo present when Jiis army was 
crossing it ; but I was sent on to IVague, wJiere 
several of my officials were waiting for mo, and where 
I w'as received most heartily by the co)nmanding 
officer, Count Clarn-Callas. The house where he and 
his beautiful and amiable wife dispcaised tlun'r liospi- 
tality belongs to my most jileasing recollections. 
Some days later T returned to Teplitz, and thence I 
accompanied the King to Jh’aguc, where he met with 
an enthusiastic! reception. 

I have treated these events with minuteness 
because 1 wished to dis[)el the idea that the invasion 
of the l^russians caused a panic. 

The news [ received from Dresden gave! accounts 
of the conduct of tin; Prussians which were very 
unpleasant to me and very discreditable to tlu'in. 
My colleague Friesen, who has ruiveu- hecni a(!(;use(l of 
hostility to Prussia, alludes to these incidents in l)is 
Memoins, a book far from friendly to me, in llie 
following terms :* ‘ Tliese events causixl the nioie 

excitement because their singularity stamj)ed them 

* I gladly add to pannage tlv Towing from tin* samr work : ‘ TIk' .ittitndo 

of tho public of all clas.s<‘.s towardh th< ' . ilignilM'd juid , but ro.^i rv(’d. 

The concerts which usually take place at J)n*sd«u in the Htiinnu r in jtuijljc placca 
were Buspended ; and the ])uhlic rfs»»rtM, oxci'i'Mng those fn .ui'utctl l)y (he lnwost 
classes, were doscrte<l. Tlio ladies of the upper and niiiblb* daises won; .selflom 
visible in the streets, and then only in deep inourniiig. Tlu ’-e w.is no intoi LMnirse 
between the native population and the Vi usdan oflieers ami roldiers.’ 

I do not quote these words from hostility to IVus.'.m, hut only because they j)rov0 
how unfounded W’as the rri>roarh that the i>olicy of the (lovcrnineiit was not in 
unison with the feelings of the people. 
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with the character of i>otty and personal revenge.’ I 
do not licsitatc to dwell on this subject, especially as 
iny rectitieation of details may induce the reader to 
form a less harsli judgment. 

I begin witli the excesses tliat were committed 
in my villa at .1 jaubigast, but must first mention an 
occurj'ence relating to them. Aly wife, who has 
})lenty of eouiagt', and who gave ])roofs of it during 
the May insiurecdion, remained in the villa with 
hiT sons, who were still very young. Although I 
bi‘he\ed they would be less molested there than in 
(lit! tow)i, I did not (n)iit before my doj)arture to 
lelegraph to J’aris to re<|uest the diplomatic protec- 
tion of Kran<*e for niy family. My wish was gratified 
in the most eoui'teous manner, and not oidy was the 
Ifrench envoy at Dresden informed of it,, but the 
French envoy at llciiin, Benedetti, also received 
orders to take the neccss;iry steps with the Prussian 
government. Before these preliminaries were com- 
pleted, however, the J^^rench envoy at Dresden, 
.Baron Forth Rouen, who had held this post for 
eleven yi'ars, and who was and continued to bo my 
sincere fiieiid, had urgently reejuested my wdfo to 
leave her country house, and he himself escorted her 
to Dresden, v. here she took up her abode with the 
children and tlieir tutor, not in my official residence, 
but in o!ie of the large hotels. Some days later 
]}aron Koueii conveyed my family safely across the 
frontier. 

On the day when my family left the villa, the 
unpleasant episode took place to which 1 have already 
alluded. Most of the servants remained in the villa. 
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which looked on one side towards thc' Elbe and on 
the other towards the Pilliiitz road. Perhaps 
nothing would have happened if the entrance facing 
the road had been locked. But a inan-Kservant whose 
curiosity led him to stand at the open door looking 
at the troops inarching by, was asked to whom the 
villa belonged, and he unfortunately gave my name. 
The consecfuonce was tliat tlie trooj)s at once broke in, 
and cxtraordiiiaiy outrages were eoniniitted. That 
all my wine was consumed was not unpardonable. 
The same cannot be said of tlio brutal ill-treatment 
and outrages to wliich my servants, me»i and women, 
were subjected. Nor is there an excuse for the 
forcing of the locks and llie wanton destruction of 
the furniture. Insurgents entered my house in 1849, 
but on my return I found everything uninjured with 
the exception n portiere which had been torn. 

I must not omit to point out, however, that this 
was of course not done under instructions from the 
Prussian Government. 
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TIIK IIOPKKUL DAYS OK l’UAO\IK AM) TIIK SOUROVVKUri DAA'S OK VIKNNA 
-TUB WAU K\IW AXn MY OAUBBll AT UltUSDEN WITH IT. 

DiiiUNO iny stay at Prague I should certainly not 
have helioved that the sanio Dr TIerhst who headed 
a d(.'|)uia(ion to me of the jirofessors of the University 
would h(! my colleague two years later ; that I 
myself would take my seat in the Pohemiau Diet 
within a twiilvemonth ; and that I would after- 
wards tak(' the oath of alh'.giance as an Austrian 
Minister in the I [rad.sidiin. All this was far from 
my thoughts, for we indulged in dreams of the. 
vi'-torious entry of the Austrians and Saxons into 
Dre.sden. The trui! re[)ort of the victory at Custozza 
was followorl by others which were false, but which 
were readily believed. Everybody was elated, and 
the Pilsener beer was so excellent ! 

The whole <d‘ the diplomatic corps of Dresden as- 
sembled at Prague, with the exception of the English 
Minister, who had been recalled, and whose successor 
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had not yet arrived. I had the means of correspQnd- 
ing with Dresden through trusty messengers, and I 
was thus spared the trial that weighed so heavily 
upon me during the six following weeks in Vienna : 
enforced idleness, with an office of responsibility and 
many cares. My time at Prague was greatly taken 
up by my representations to tlie Bavarian Govern- 
ment, sujjportcd by letters from the King to Prince 
Charles of Bavaria, urging the advisability of a 
Bavarian expedition to Bobomia. If these repre- 
sentations liad been listened to, the issue of the 
battle of Kbniggriitz woubl have been very different, 
for it was lost through the weakness of the left 
Austrian Hank. The })roceedings of the Bavarian 
(Jovernnient in this matter are explained in the 
previous chapter. 

The ha])[)y days of Prjigue were of short duration. 
Only too soon did wo receive information as to the 
position and the movements of the Austrian and 
Prussian forces which aj)peared ominous to the 
military autlu)rities. The King again joined his troops, 
and would have been present at the first engagemont, 
had not Marshal Benodek dissuaded him from doing 
so. I rcceivetl orders to proeeetl to Pardubitz, 
from which place, railway communication being 
totally suspended, the journey to Vienna had to 
be continued in carriages dtevn by the King’s horses. 

I was in the same carriage with his Majesty and 
the two Adjutants-General, von Witzlcben and 
von Thielau. The road was so thronged with 
ambulances and other military conveyances that 
we were compelled to drive at a very slow pace 
VOL. I u 
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almost all the time. ‘If wc are being pursued, 
the Hussars will soon overtake us,’ said the King 
in a jesting tone, but with a mien that showed 
how fully he realised the gravity of our position, 
lilarly in the morning we arrived at Dcutsch-Brod, 
and in the evening at Iglau, where we passed the 
night, and whore I was thankful to the Burgomaster 
for his liospitality. The next day vvas the day 
of Konigghitz. We arrived in the afternoon at 
Brilnn, wliere J .saw for the first time Ur Giskra, 
the Hnrgoinaster, who was afterwards Minister. 
The new.s from the l)attle(ield was not yet decisive ; 
and we continued our journey to Vienna by rail, 
not without hope. /Vt 2 a.m. we arrived in the 
Austrian capital. The station was brilliantly lighted 
and lavishly decorated with fiowm-s ; and we perceived 
tlio Emperor on the platform in full military attire, 
but with a face as white as his uniform. Ho greeted 
the King with the appalling now.s of the lost 
battle. 

As stated before in these Memoirs, I originally 
began them with tins period of five years during which 
I was Minister at A^ienna, and the first chapter 
1 devoted to the period between Koniggriitz and 
jny retirement I'rom the Siixon Ministry. This period 
of seven weeks deserved a minute description in 
the history of my Austrian career, as, although there 
was then no idea of my entering the Austrian 
service, I was fre(pient]y called in to exercise my 
influence on Austrian affairs. I was particularly 
concerned in the cession of the Venetian Provinces 
to the Emperor Napoleon, and in the mission to 
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Paris, which was intrusted to me by the Emperor 
with the King’s sanction. 

The day of Nikolsburg was not a surprise. I was 
summoned one inoi'uing to the Emperor. I found 
Count Mensdorff and Count Esterhazy witlv him. 
He told me he wa.s determined to conclude peace, but 
that he would continue tlie war if the King of Saxony 
desired it. 1 had discu.ssed every tiling repeatedly 
with the King, and was able to rejily without hesita- 
tion : ‘ If your ^raje.sty were to declare your resolu- 
tion to continue the war utdess the King desired 
peace, my Master would say that he was jireparetl to 
tight to the last c'xtromity. But to insist on war 
wdien your Majesty is peacefully inclined, would be 
too great a responsibility for the King to assume.' 
The Bm[)eror then einjuired as to the conditions to 
which the King would accede; f answered: ‘The 
integrity of Saxony and lier admission as a member 
of the South (xennan Confederation.’ J. received the 
promise that both conditions shoidd be fulfilled. 

I then lepaired with the two Ministers to the 
Imperial Chaneellerie, where instructions for the 
Austrian Plenipotentiaries wen; drawn up in accord- 
ance with the Emperor’s decision. 

It is essential that I should here insert the letter 
in which [ ottered mv r isignation as well as the 
King’s answer.* Both let ors were made public at 
the time. 

* I must mention that jny entrance into the service of tlie or of Austria was 
not in the remotest degree conneuted with iny relirciiieiit from that of the Xing of 
Saxony. It was not until the beginning of SoBtciiiher that I was informed at 
Gastein of iny nomination. 
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ViEN'VA, USth Auguit 

Sire, — Your Majesty deigned to agree to my 
proposal that I sliould take part in the impending 
niigotiations for peaces at Berlin. I received this 
favour with special gratitude, as I demanded it in 
oi‘der to reniov(' all doubts as to my n^adiness to bear 
the wi'ight of tlie momentous duties imposed upon mo 
by the j)n;sent position of affairs, and as to my desire 
to place tile acitions of your AFajesty’s Government in 
tlie tnn^st light and to give the negotiations a firmer 
foundation bj' refuting many false suppositions. But 
the G-.binet of ikulin has n.'fused to eon, sent to my 
partiei|,ation in tlu'. luigotialions. 

As your AFaje sty will reiiKunber. T submitted, on 
tlie day the preliminaries of pc'aee wore signed by 
Austria and I’russia, tiu! <piestion to your AFajosty 
Avhetlier 1 might not be a hindrance to the agi>‘einent 
that it is now advisable to make with the .Royal 
.1 ’russian (jlovernment. 

The refusal of Prussia confirms me in the opinion 
that that hindraiuie should be removed, ami I consider 
it my duty to your AFajesty and the country to place 
my resignation at yoiii’ AFajesty’s feet, however 
d(H![)ly it may pain me to withdraw under present 
citeumstances from your Majesty’s .service. 

Thus a ministerial career, extending over more 
than seventemi yi' irs. comes to an end. Its commence- 
ment, liko itr^ close, w'a.s marked by a vital crisis 
of our public affairs. 

I feel myself free from the reproach of having 
been the cause of such cri.si.s in either case: I am 
only conscious of liaving done my duty, and defended 
lawful rights in accordance with the principles and 
feelings of my Master and King. 

I beg your Majesty to continue to me your 
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royal favour, and to believe my assurance that I shall 
ever bear in iniud the great happiness I felt in 
devoting my powers to the Fatherland under your 
Majesty’s direction, and that I shall ever be anxious 
to show myself wortlij”^ of tlie countless evidences of 
confidence and indulgence which I have received from 
your Majesty. I have the hoJiour to be, Sire, with 
the profouiidest resjiect, your jMajesty’s nio.st humble 
and obedient subject 

Fn. Fkeihkuh vox Beust. 

The King’s answer was as follows : 

8cni)sniieN\, lO//t 1806, 

My ke.vk Mixi.steu of !St.\'i'e, Fkeiiieur vox 
BEL’ST,--Last night I received your letter, in which 
you a.sk to be allowed to resign the functions you 
have hitherto exercised 1 recognise in the motives 
that induce you to take tliis .step, tiie .same faithful 
devotion to your sovereign and Fatherland that you 
have displayed throughout yt)ur olHeial career. 

I need not tell you how painful it is to me to 
entertain the tlnmght of our sejjaration. You stood 
by me, ever .since my aetie.ssion, in pro,sperity and 
in adversity, giving me daily opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with your biillJant gifts as a statesman, 
your unwearied industry, and your unshakeable loyalty. 
Your advice was always conscientious and well- 
considered; it was promj ‘-d .solely by your insight 
into aftairs, and not by yoor likes or dislikes, and has 
proved by the experience of many years to be bene- 
ficial. We soon agreed on the most important 
subjects, and as 1 was convinced that you took no 
important steps without my knowledge, I could rely 
on your implicit obedience to my orders even when 
you differed from my views. 
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If I nevertheless a^ree to your request, it is in 
consideration of the political reasons you allege. 
Those reasons doinand the sacrifice of my personal 
wishes and sentiments to the welfare of my country. 
I therefore consent to your resignation, with the 
assurance that my gratitude! for the important services 
you have rendered to )ne and my late brother, and my 
sentiments of sijicvTe friendship and esteem, will ever 
be the sanu' towards you in s{)ite of the change of 
circumstances. 

With tru(! est('(MJi and sincere aflection, I remain, 
Dear J'linistir of State, Freiherr von Beust, Yours 
most dcv'otedh', John. 

Another letter from the King, which was sent to 
me tlu' next day, was not made |>ublic. I preserved 
it carefully as a precious souvenir. It is a complete 
nifutation (*f the assertion that tlu* published letter 
was oidy the result of an urgent request made by me 
fo)’ some sign of favom-, and J therefore insert it here. 


. SOIIONBKUNN, {1\\\ Al(ffUsl, 186G. 

]\Ty OKAKKST Fkiexu, — I hope you Avill not let 
yourself be jn’cvcnted from coming to se(' mo whenever 
yi»u like. Things have not come to such a pass that 
] (!annot see you as long as you remain here, if it is 
only convenient to you. Yours most devotedly, 

John. 

I went to take some rest at Gastein, then almost 
deserted, and I was accompanied by the last Saxon 
envoy to the Confederation, Geheirarath von Boss. 
He had served under me for many years ; he was a 
man of great merit, and I had a sincere friendship for 
him. It was by a last delicate attention of the King’s 
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that he was commissioned to bear ftie company pn 
entering upon a condition of solitude and isolation to 
which I was not accustomed. My brother, then 
‘ Oberberghauptmann ’ in Saxony, was led to Gastein 
by the same syinpatliotie feeling. But my exit from 
the stage was not to be* of long iluration. 



CHAFTEK XXXII 
1860 

MY NOMINATIOX AS AX AOSTIllAN MIXISTKU. -- UKCAPITULATIOX OF 
KVHNTS AT VIK.WA. — MY PAItlS MISSION’.- Till': I’KKLIMINAKIES OF 
XIK01..SI1UKO. — IlilJ FOHOETFfLXKS.S OF KXILK. 

Perhaps in iny wliolc life tlioro novor wa.s a luoiuout 
wluni I oxpcrioueod groatiT surjniso than on receiving 
uiy nomination to the Austrian service. This nomina- 
tion wa.s in truth csjiecially remarkable in view of 
the circumstaiiees by wliieh it was attended. For 
Some time jireviously, rumours had reached me that 
such an appointment was jirobable, but I never be- 
lieved them, ami I can say in all sincerity that I 
never indulged in thoughts of so great a change of 
fortune. T was thoroughly devoted to my native 
land and to its dynasty. I can boldly challenge any 
one to bring forward a single word of mine, written 
or spoken, to prove tha.t I had any other ambition 
than that of faithfully serving my country and my 
King.; and this ambition was only strengthened by 
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my once hearing the King say to one of my friends : 
‘1 should like, if possible, to lend him to someone 
for a year.’ I felt myself happy in the considerate 
and flattering confidence of that admirable sovereign. 
My thoughts and desires were fully satisfied by the 
part assigned to me in the affairs of tlie German 
Confederation; and tliough I liked to receive com- 
pliments like that of the Empen)r Napoleon: ‘c'est 
un aiglo on cage,’ tliey did not ruffle the repose of 
my mind. 

JVCy nomination to the service of Austria had 
been under consideration long before it actually took 
place. I kiKtw tliat the idea nas suggested at 
Vienna, shortly after tlie sutlden death of Prince 
Schwarzcnberg, by Count Nesseli'ode, the Russian 
Chancellor, who was very intimate with me, and 
who frecpieiitly made lengthy stays at ])resden, 
his daughter being maj'ried to the Saxon Andiassador, 
Baron Seebach. Although the suggestion was made 
at a time when A'ienna .and St Petersburg w'ere on 
the most friendly terms, it had an elfect totally 
diflerent from tliat which Nesselrode wished to jiro- 
duce. It aroused, as 1 was credibly informed, sus- 
picion rather than favour. 

I do not carry my umdesty so far as to denj'^ 
that my appointment wou I have been far more 
useful before 18G6 than after that date, especially as 
regards German affairs. I am .sure that I wmuld 
have succeeded in preserving Austria’s dominant 
position, and making disasters like those of 1866 
impossible. Even my political enemies cannot deny 
that I enjoyed the highest consideration among the 
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Greniian Central States, for they constantly vilified 
me as the instigator of the Federal policy. That 
Avhich really diminished my influence in those States, 
and fettered my actions, was the vvvy natural jealousy 
with wliich 1 was viewed as a Saxon Minister. As 
an Austrian ^Minister, E would not have laboured 
under that disadvantage. 1 would have been able 
to secure' for Austi ia the third group in the Federal 
Assembly in a compact phalanx ; but, wiser than 
my ])r('deeessoi's, I would have made Austria uphold 
and res|)eet that grou[), thus saving it from the 
painful ox[)erience of frequently making sacrifices for 
Austria, and then being surjn’ised by the tidings 
of an agreement botwcicn that power and Prussia. 
Although I would have been in a position to secure 
for Austi’ia a far I'rom contemptible ally in Germany, 
it would be a great mistake to sujtposo that I would 
have j)roved a hindrance to an understanding with 
Prussia. I had, indeed, during my Dresden tenure 
of office, Ix'en re[)eatcdly in disfavour at Berlin; but 
strange to relate, I had also been several times a 
persond' (/nttissinui in the Pi'ussian capital, especially 
during the Ch'inu;an War, and afttu’wards when the 
setrond crisis of the Zollverein was brought about by 
the Franco-Jhussian Treaty of Commerce. Whoever 
would take the trouble of reading the Prussian 
newspa 2 )ers of all shades of the years 1854, 1855, 
aiul 18G2, would find jiroofs in abundance of that 
assertion. But oven at Berlin the jealousy I have 
above referred to was not wanting. What was con- 
sidered arrogance and unwarrantable assumption of 
authority in the Saxon Minister, would have been 
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regarded as natural and justitialdo in an Austrian 
Minister. It should further he borne in mind tluit 
I would have had to deal with the predecessors of 
Bismarck, the overweening ambition of the latter 
not yet entering into tlie sphere of actual politics. 
And with regard to the Iron Cliajicellor himsell’, 
T will onlv remind the reader that he wrote to me a 

t/ 

few days after his accession to power in 180‘2, holding 
out hopes of a possible agreement. 

It is certain that I was often mentiemod with 
favour at Vienna. In the years ]H4!) and 1850, 
Prince Felix Seliwarzenberg called me ‘bis best 
lieutenant.’ F was one of the foremost champions 
of Austria during the Italian War ; and the Federal 
fidelity of Saxony naturally led her to sympathise 
with Austria, who was df'sirous of upliobling the 
Confederation. But it must not l)e forgotten that I 
never sacrificed the independence of my f»ov(!rnment, 
and that J never hesitated to oppose the Austrian 
Govermmmt when neces.saiy with the .same firmness 
as the Prussian. I did thi.s, as alrc-ady mentioned, 
during the Crimean War, and during the cri.sis of 
the Zollvcrein in 1 8()‘2. ^Fy projected reform of the 
Confederation, which 1 produced in' 1861, and in 
which for the first time it was ]>roposed that Austria 
should alternately assume a\ f » I’ru.ssia the presidency 
of the Federal As.scmbly, was more bitterly criticised 
at Vienna than at Berlin. And finally, in the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, 1 oppo,sed bot h Govern- 
ments simultaneously. It seems to me that these trans- 
actions are sufficient evidence that niy conduct betrayed 
no hope or desire of entering the service of Austria. 
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After this rotrospect, I must return to the 
explanation of the cause of my extreme astonishment 
at my nomination wlieii it really came to pass. For 
this purpose I must go hack several months in my 
narrative. 

The result of the battles in Bohemia, so disastrous 
for Saxony and Austria, led me to Vienna by the 
side of the King. Early in the morning an Imperial 
Aide-de-camp appeared with orders that I should 
ap[»ear at Scliojibrunn at !) o’clock to be present 
at a conference. I found tliere Count Maurice 
Est(.'rliazy, with the Emperor and the Kit)g. Count 
Mensilorff had been sent by his Majesty to the 
army. 

The subject of the Conference was the question 
of the cession of the Venetian Provinces to Franco, 
which was agreed to. This decision was attacked 
both at the time and afterwards, especially in Court 
circles. I never concealed the fact that I voted 
in favour (jf it, not knowing what I afterwards 
discovered, tliat the cession had been contemplated 
even before Uk! war in case Au.stria should prove vic- 
torious. Thi‘ measure was indicated by the situation, 
and it was of decided use. It became imperative 
owing to the m'(.*f^,<iiy of sending the Southern Army 
to Bohemia, and io the hope that France would 
offer her assistancte in return. The former object 
could not have been attained by a direct cession, 
as Italy was bound by her Treaty with Prussia 
to continue the wai in spite of it, which it would 
be difficult to do after the Venetian Provinces 
became French territory ; the second object also 
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was attained. I have never been able to 'understand 
wliy this transaction should have bee!i considered 
an outrageous one, nor why tlie Italians should 
have been so indignant. It has never happened in 
history that a defeated enemy has acquired territory, 
but the cession to France had a precedent in that 
of Lombardy, with tlii.s difference, that the present 
cession was not made to tlie victor, and that the 
defeated enemy d(3rived all the benefit from it. That 
this act, as I have already said, was not without 
use so far as the exj)ceted assistance of France went, 
was, indeed, owing to an ac(“idont. After the 
Conference I ndurned to Viemna, and went a few 
hours later to the Cbane(;llerie, wlun'i' I heard, to 
my great amazement, that the telegram ccniveying 
the Emperor’s decision had not yet Ix'eii sent to 
Paris. It was not des[)atched until late in the 
afternoon. This delay was atteiuled with the most 
beneficial results. Prince ^Eetternieh received the 
telegram at !) r.M., and took it at once, to the Tuileries. 
Napoleon was delighteil at the news, and gave 
orders for its ap[)earance in the Mon, item'. On the 
following day Prince Napoleon, Lavaletteand Rotihor 
came and protested before the Emperor against 
the acceptance of an ofler which would oflend Italy 
and burthen Prance v'ith an obligation towards 
Au-stria, It was too . te, for the Mvnitmr had 
already announced the acceptance of Austria’s 
offer. If the telegram had been serit at once it 
would have arrived at Paris in the course of the 
morning, and the protests of Prince Nai)oleon and 
his friends would undoubtedly have been effectual. 
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But Napoleou III could not avoid the moral 
obligation which was dreaded by the opponents 
of tlio proposal. I was in a position to urge this 
obligation upon him, as I shall show later on; and 
it has bocn proved that the intervention of Benedetti 
contributed powerfully towards the acceptance of 
the conditions of pc'ace, which were, all things 
considerc'd, inoch'raie for Austria. The Emperor 
William said to nu“ at (iastein in 1871: ‘I have 
been most generous to Austria; I did not wish to 
lu! involveil in a war with France.’ 

During (he following wc'ek 1 held no further com- 
municatio)i \\ith the I’allplatz; and I was on Ij’^ once 
summoned to the Ilofburg in company with the King, 
when the news was received of the sudden dispersion 
of the Bundestag. On tin; Dth of July, very late at 
night. Count Maurice E.sterhazy emtered my room, 
and told me that the Emperor wished to speak to me, 
and that tluire was a ‘piestion of my beiiig sent to 
Paris in order to induce the Emj)oror Napoleon to 
intervei.e more forciI)ly on behalf of Austria. Though 
not })repari‘d for this mission, I was not surprised at 
it. It was known in Anemia that I had been 
occasionally in ])c;rsr)nal communication with the 
Emperor of (ho I’rench, and that he had always 
accorded me a s\ mpathctic reception. I did not fail 
to ])en^ei' o that the mission had little prospect of 
success, and that it wouhl debar me for ever from 
returning to my post at Dresden. These considera- 
tions could not make me draw back, and I determined 
to fulfil the mis.sion with Avhich I was entrusted. 
Perhaps I might be successful at least in obtaining 
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something for poor Saxony,— which i actually 
did. 

Count Esterhazy conducted mo to the Emperor, 
and it was on that occasion that 1 became accpuiiutiid 
with the corridors of the Burg, having hitherto only 
passed up the grand staircase opposite the chief 
entrance. I did not hesitate to declare that 1 was 
ready to undertake the mission if the King would 
allow mo to do .so, though 1 did not conceal my douhts 
as to the prosjiect of success. I received neither 
written nor oral instructions. Everything was left to 
my discretion, and the Emperor gave me an autogra])h 
letter as my credentials. 

Hoav often have 1 rea<l in tin; Xati(»nal Liheral 
papers expressions like the iullowing; ‘ Heust went 
to see his friend Xajxdeon.’ ‘ J^eust was amusing 
himself in J^aris.’ In a feuilletf)n of the Ni’iic Freic. 
Pt Y.sse Herr nraun-Wieshadem wrote soi years 
later that 1 ‘ was .‘i great fool to scamper off to 
Paris.’ 

I said nothing; hut now that I am writing 
history, I may he allowed — not for my own sake, but 
for that of the cause I served — to recall that Imperial 
autograph, which I j)reserve as a precious luarloom. 

The next evening I left for Paris, and tlie 
Emperor Napoleon received me a few lu)urs after my 
arrival. I had confenv • })reviously with Piince 
Metternich and Count Seebach, the Saxon And)as- 
sador, and had been informed by them that it was too 
late. Prince Reuss, who was then the Prussian envoy 
at Munich, but had previously been accredited to the 
Court of the Tuilcries, where he was very much liked. 
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had been sent to Paris on a secret mission, leaving at 
the very moment of my arrival. Had I been sent 
the day after Kbniggriitz, T might have been more 
successful. 

T had but little hope from the first, and even le.ss 
when T saw the Emj)eror and heard him speak. It 
was a gnat misfortune for Austria that he was at 
that moment siillering intense pain from an internal 
complaint, whi(;]i greatly impaired both his physical 
and his intellectual ])owers. A year later I saw him 
at Salzlmrg as vigorous, both bodily and mentally, as 
ever. Put in 18()() ho did nothing but mutter ‘ Je ne 
suis pas })ret .a la guerre.’ I endeavoured in vain to 
instil into him a mon' enter])rising s])irit. ‘ Sire,’ I 
said, ‘je ne demande [)as (pu‘ vous fassiez la guerre, 
je suis malgre tout assez bo)i Allemand pour no pas 
meme le desirer, mais il ne s’agit pus de cela. Vous 
avez cent milles homnies a Chiilons, dirigoz-les sur la 
frontiere, faites partir une eseadre pour la mer du 
Kord, e’l'sl. tout ee <|u’il rant. La ligno d’opdration de 
I’annee prussiimne est duja trop dtendue pour que 
ce.ilc-ci ne soit |)as ubligde de faire halte : ^ Vienne, ii, 
Muuic, a Stuttgart on reprend courage, et I’Alleniagne 
von.- accopte avee n'connaissance coimno mddiatour. 
Si vous no faites ]>as cela, vous aurez peut-6tre vous- 
meme la guoj’re av('e la Prusse dans cinq ou six ans, 
et alors je vous promets que toute I’Allenjagne 
marehera avee (die.’ 

I also had an interview with Drouyn de Lhuys. 
Although more in fa\our of Austria than of Prussia, 
ho advised the immediate conclusion of peace, and 
when I addressed the above words to him, he rode the 
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high horse and rejoined : ‘ Si on nous attaquc, nous, 
nous saurons hi on nous defendrc.’ 

Later on, when I was Ambassador in Paris, 
Drouyn de Lhuys spoke to me in groat detail about 
the events of 18G6, and laic! stress on the fact that by 
his advice energetic steps had been decided upon, 
but were frustrated by otlier iiinuenccs. Count 
d’Harcourt says the same in his book about Drouyn 
do Lhuys. I do not contradict either ; but T cannot 
forget that in those; critical times Drouyn de Lhuys 
was the repn'sentative of the poli(;y wliicJi was 
adopted and not of tliat wlucli was njected. 

Nevei'tlich'ss I succ(H‘<loel in two points. For 
Austria, I obtained from the Fm})eror Napolt;on the 
acknowledgment of his mor;d obligation to tahe her part 
in the apiiroaching negtdiations for peace;, in consid(;ra- 
tion of the ee.ssion of the Vmietian Fi()vin(;(;s. Tn 
this I was most loyally supported by ("Joiint Walewski, 
then l^iesideut of the (k»rps Jagislatif, a reliitivo of 
the Km])eror and my friend.* For Saxony I oblained 
the promi.se that France would insi.st upon the main- 
tenance of the int('grity of her teiritory. I may say 
that at that time 1 saved Saxo?iy from utter annihila- 
tion : for, however favourably Austria may have; been 
disposed towaixls her, it may well be doubte<l whetht;r 
Austria could ha,v(; pcr.sistc'’ hi h(;r supjiort of .S.axouy 

* During the debates of tin: drlrgalion- u; 1S701, filislcra .sf.iUul th.if I’isMiarck, 
whtMi 1^1 uuu was occupied in ISi'dj, had scut for hiiri, who w.m tluoi Hu* r.'irgo.'ii istor 
of Jinmn, aud liad rcipicstcd him to inform tin* Vicuna (kihim-t tn.>t Tnis'da was 
ready to conclude peace at 15rimn, ])ro\ided it wen; <lom* at onc«' :i», I Ivfi.ro I'r.ince 
iiitervoncd : and that tlie conditions of peace then imposed were m >h ratr», as no war 
indemnity was domtandod, and South fiermany w.is to he h*ft. innier the Mipremacy 
of Austria. I have already stated wliy I refrained from contradicting this statement 
at the time. It was perfectly irfoundloss, and can only have originated in a mis- 
understanding. The French nediation, far from being injurious, was of signal 
advantage to Austria. 
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had France not been there to back her. I saw the 
two leaders of the Austrian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on the day of tlie Nikolsburg Convention, and 
I was thorouglily ao<iuaintod w'ith what was going on 
behind the scenes ; and I know that the case was as I 
have stated it.» 

After staying a few days in Paris, T sent a re])ort to 
Count Mensdorff. On my return to Vienna, I found 
eveiyone in better spirits. Tlie Areluluke Albrecht 
had arrived with the Southern Army: all spoke of 
cnergt'tic* resistance and a continuation of the war. I 
was ijivitod to a State dinntir at Sclidnbrunn in honour 
of tlie King of lianovei', who had just taken refug(} in 
the Austrian capital. Tlie I'hn|)eror spoke kindly 
and gratefully of my Paris mission, f .shall always 
say that I mwer e.\j)erienee<l the ‘ gratitude of the 
Ifouse of Austria,’ from him, hut only at times from 


* My Mission to I’ari.s roniiii<ls nu* of a intMiiorablr m'gotiatiou with l^aron James 
Kothscliild. Tho Saxon (Jovornnnoit. hailfalvon can- that all the portable troa.sures 
of tile ])alaee alionhl lie .sent t(» Munleh, when* a fire-])roof N.-uilt in one of the state- 
Imihliiig.s was iJaeeJ at our Ji'>]His;il. As (•I'liiTal IJalienhorst Je.servc.s the credit of 
having got the army ready for war, ho llie jMini.ster of Finance, \(>n I'rio.scn, denrrvos 
that of liaving rcMruned theso trenv-uivs at the light moTneiit. Several dayn before 
tile IVii.s.siaiis entered tlie town, they were coii\eyod \ia IVagiie, to Munich. They 
eoijsisted of part of ilie .'ontinits of the (.»rnne (lewolhe, State papers, and cash, 
'.■’here wan no fear of tlu ii being i>to1>‘n, .'i«» they were in the custody of tlie Golioiin- 
r.it'i \oii Wei.s.si-nl)ai;Ii, wlowe long her\ice.s to the State were a guarantee of hie 
int.'grity : but wln'ii the .’‘■kT!«ii‘.he-^ in the North of Havana ended so unfortunately, 
Oiore was reason to fear th.il tin Pru.s.sians w'ould a » Ivan ce as far as Munich, and I 
fouml myself responsihle for a luMp^ity worth more than *10,000,000 thalers. My 
lir.st thouglit was lu»\v U, reiriov*' Hu* gold, wliieli wa.s packed up in ca.sk.s. 1 hit upon 
tlie idea of invest in;; it with the ii'otiisehilds' of J’aris. They offer-ed two per cent, 
interest. The.sc terms were, under the circuinstanco.s, acccptablo. 'When everything 
seemed settled, old Ihiron Jnme.s looked at mo with Ids weak eyes, and said : ‘ lhay 
toll me : are not the J'l u.s.sians in Dresden ?* * Of course tlicy arc,’ T answered ; ‘ or 
I .sliould not be here.' ‘ In that case,' .^aid Ijaron thimes, ‘ I shall give up the money 
if the J’russians ask for it.' ‘You would certainly not lose by that transaction,* 
1 replied, ‘but I cannot agree to leave the money with you on those terms.’ I 
then entered int«> commimication with the Swiss envoy in Paris, wlio obtained the 
consent of tlie (?.int(»n of Zurich to take charge of the tn'.'vsurc if ncccasary ; and I 
telegrajihcd to Municli that a .‘^[lecial Irain should ho held in readiness the moment 
tho Prussians crossed the Danube. H\xt the truce soon made this measure superfluous. 
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liis well-beloved subjects. Count MensdorfF and 
Count Esterhazy ignored iny mission altogether ; I 
did not receive from the Ministry cither thanks or 
payment towards the expenses of my journey. 1 
gave myself the pleasure, when I assumed office in 
the Ballplatz, of leaving this debt un{)ai(!. 

The sanguine hopes of the Austrians were of short 
<luratiou ; tlie lost l)attles on J Cungarian soil, and the 
other symptoms that wi're sliowing themselves in that 
country, produced grejit depression. TIio spirit of 
the Viennese population, wliieh had l) 0 ('n martial and 
pati'iotic even after Ivoniggratz, gave way to complete 
di.seouragement and utter indiiference. The peace of 
Nikolshurg was not a surprise;. 

1 have se.ldom met a man wdio presented more 
psychological eontradictitms than the late C(*imt 
Mensdorff. His eliivalrous . .sense of lionour and 
<levotion to his Imijerial ma.ster were well known 
and valued, as weri; his e.vce.ssive modesty and un- 
a.ssuming disposition. Less known, perhaps, was 
his ability, which was eertaiidy reiuai’kable, hut was 
combined with an absolute incapacity to make his 
views prevail. Jn his eonvei’sations with mo he 
always showed a strong and acute judgment, subor- 
dinated, however, to other cmisideratiuns which were 
absolutely inscrutable. It r ay have been owing to 
his habits of military discipline that he decided to 
obey the Emporor’.s commands, and to ai;eept the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs after ho had repeatedly 
stated thut he had not the qualities necessary for 
that post; but this excuse cannot apply to his con- 
duct in the year 1866, when he might probably 
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have prevented the war had he emphasized his sound 
views as to the result of the conflict by a decided 
refusal to remain in tlie Cabinet. This tendency 
to sink his individuality was illu.stratod in an almost 
ludicrous way flurin,c>' his tenure of oflice by his 
acceptance of the (to-operation of Count Maurice 
]<]st(>rhazy. (^n the few occasions when T visited 
him, T novel' took my seat to talk about business 
but the door ojtened, and little Esterhazy entered, 
and sat down by the side of the Minister as a music- 
master seats himself by his pupil. Although 
iVrensdertf severely condemned all the despatches 
tliat aggravated the situation and ]n'epared war, he 
was weak enough to sign them. 

Count ^^auriee h^sterhazy was his exact opposite. 
Count Men.sdortf’s jmigment perceivt'd what was 
practi(*al and advi.salth; ; Count Esterhazy’s showed 
itself in negation. The former could never carry 
his recommendat ions, the latter always succeeded in 
carrying his objeetion.s. At the Aarstrian embassy 
there was fl'r many years a man of great wit and 
originality, a native of H.agu.'-a. Ue ileserihed Count 
l^sterhazy adminddy by saying that he was a man 
who passed his life in looking through a microsco[>e 
at a drop of wat“r. for tlie purpose of discovering 
a lot of iii.seets which the Creator never intended 
us to see. 1 have good cause to believe that it was 
owing to him that the a<lvice which I offered as 
Saxon IMiidster in 18G.'), shoT'tly before the Conven- 
tion of Castein, and which would, in all likelihood, 
have ])reservcd Austria from the war of 1866, was 
rejected. 
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On the lamentable day of the Nifeolsburg Con- 
vention these Ministers vied with each other in 
asserting that they had never wished for the war 
which had ended so unfortunately. These assertions 
could not justify eitlier of tlieu), and least of all 
Count Esterhazy, for his objections, i‘Ven more than 
Count Mensdortf's want of firmness, induced Austria 
to reject the Paris Conference which she had already 
accepted, and whic,h might in any ease have afforded 
her throe woelcs more for ])reparations. ] have been 
as.sured by those who know, tliat his secret thought 
was that a duel between I’lussia and ^\usti‘ia was 
inevitable as a f(uestion of homnir, and that in the 
result neither paity being a gainer, (.u'rmany would 
be divided between the two, both parties adopting 
wdth regal'd to their new Cennan ])ossessions the 
internal ])olicy hitlu-rto pursued by Ihsmarck in 
l^russia. ft was partly owing to this seeiet thought, 
W'hieh, however, Avas not k('pt secret, that Bavaria 
assumed so lukewarm an attitude on the outbreak 
of hostilities, thereby causing tlie disasters which 
ensued. 

The int('gi‘itv of Saxonv was conced(.'d at Nilcols- 
burg; but as soon as the demand for lier admittance 
into the South (merman (k*nfederation was broached, 
Bismarck sprang up .'roni his chair, threatening 
to break off the negotiu ions. I was prepared for 
this refusal, and had rna<le the re([uest in order to 
have something to yield. 

I did not, however, as already stated, myself 
take part in the Conference. When we were assured 
of Prussia’s readiness to negotiate peace, I proposed 
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to the King that I should be entrusted witti the 
negotiation. In the very improbable event of Berlin 
not oppo.siug my appointment, I would have been of 
great use, owing to my accurate knowledge of all 
the episodes wliich precedtid the war, and to my 
conseejuont aldlity to dispel many regrettable mis- 
constructions «»f Sax(>n ])oIiey. But my admi.ssion 
was most unlikely, and this aiforded a ground to 
provoki' a refusal which would fuDU.sh an excellent 
reason For my TX'sigiiation and facilitate the King’,s 
acceptance of it. 

The four W(!eks that elapsed between the signature 
of till' Nikolsbui'g Preliminaries and my resignation 
wiii'e the saddest I leriod ofinylil'e. The loneliness of 
exile made itsidf Felt more and more, though I felt it 
rather for the Ring’s sake than for mine. The 
Austrians looked upon me as an unwelcome visitor 
at the ‘ Komisehe Kaiser,’ and the man whose 
energetic conduct had been [iraisod to the skies by 
the \denna pa])cr.s, who liad even in J^rague been 
liailed as a ‘ true man,’ was now frowned ujion as 
the sufiposcd promoter of the war. Ko supjDOsition 
could Jiave been more ab.surd or mistaken. I had 
indeed always endeavoured to keep Austria on 
-Kedoral ground : but my advice luid only one draw- 
back : that of never being followed. In vain did 
I implore Austria to es})Ouso the cause of tlie Central 
and Minor States in the question of the Duchies, 
as their attitude was in accordance with the senti- 
ments of the whole nation; in vain did I implore 
Count Rechberg, through the agency of Count 
Apponyi, after the Duke of Augustenburg had 
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been proclaimed at the London Conference, to 
complete the transaction by a Federal decision; in 
valin did I recommend a satisfactory conclusion of the 
Conference by a plebiscite of the inhabitants of the 
Duchies; — in vain did I urf^e Austria to o])poso 
the withdrawal of the Federal troops from Holstein ; 
in vain did I warmly recommend, immediately 
before war w'as declared, the acceptance of the 
Paris Conference; — in vain did I protest against 
the introduction of the proposal of mobilisation in the 
Federal Assfimblv <m tlic 14th ofJune. 

V 

Saxony was tlie only ecaitral State whose arma- 
ments were completed ; hut n(>t with a warlike 
intention. So much did I hope that war would i>e 
averted, that 1 pas.S(;d two nights in sorting and 
burning my papers alter the Frussian declaration 
of war was issues I. 

But Vienna was glad to Jiave a scapegoat. Such 
mutability is engrained in liumun nature, and it was 
my error not to have! borne tliis truth in mind in 
the following year of dazzling po[>ularity. But wdiat 
mexst deeply wounded mo was the total absence of 
the hospitality due to the friend and confederate. 
Count Meiisdorlf quite forgot my presence. Only 
two days before my dej)arture did I receive an 
invitation, which 1 of course refused.- I wrote to 
a friend in Saxony : ‘ '• o-morrow 1 leave Vienna. 
I will shake the dust off 7ny feet. I will not return 
there in a hurry.’ I did not leave without })resent- 
ing myself to the Emperor. His Majesty received 
mo graciously, but the audience barely lasted ten 
minutes. 
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How great was iny surprise, when, a week later, 
the Kanzleidirektor, Ritter von Braun, entcro’d my 
room at Gasteiii one evening with the intelligence 
that the Eni])eror offered me the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 
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INOOONITO MINISTKIt AT flASTKIN. •• KIkST KKCl’.l’TION ItV TIIH KMI’KUOk 

AT isoiit.- i.rrnijt fisom tiih wixf!.- vd^aijI': to f\mi/.hii,and 

AN'I) ox TIIK l{iri.\i:. -VISIT \T I’KAl.l’i;. CAkKINAr, I'ltIM'K 
SOIIWAKZICMIFkO AN'IJ ('()|IVT l!I.U;ki:iiI.- Till', ■|■||l!l;l■; kkOTJIkUM 
'JTirN. • AllkIVAk AT THJ: llALI.l’kATZ. - ADIiUKHS TO TUB 
OFl'TOIAkS. 

It would liilvo boon im allbotiition (juito foroio-n to 
luy iiaturo luul 1 liositiitod to aocopt ollioo. Novor- 
tholi-ss it would bo a o;Fo:it mistako to .supporfo that 
I bad no clioioo btl't, and tliat T must liavo boon 
only too tbankful to bo raisod from such a doptli 
of wrctcbodnoss to such a pinnacle of greatness. I 
was indeed at that monu'c.t an exile I’rom iny native 
land, but wliat a host of .ncrediblo transformations 
had I witnessed ! My attachment to my country 
was sincere and profound ; it led to my attachment 
to the Minor States, for which I ha\e as often 
been censured; and my ambition might have been 
gratified at a far less cost had it taken another course. 
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My ynoQiies have never denied that I was gifted with 
versatility and talent ; I could therefore have found 
a future at home under very easy conditions, instead 
of entering unkru>wn S 2 )hercs, beset with countless 
difficultioH. Ent lun-e too I was prompted by my 
feelings. For the time being, my return to Germany 
only offered me the alternative of defection or con- 
spiracy. 1 was made for neitlier. 

I tI)erefo)‘e gr.ateftdly accepted what was offered 
me. Staafsratli Hraim had received instructions to 
consult my wisluis. I ]iad none in particular. When 
T saw Heir von l^raun again, and he told me that the 
Empc'for was in the habit of rising at 5 a.m., and 
sometinu's suinmom'd the Ministers at 7, I expressed 
one wish only : that Ids Maje.sty should never send 
for me Inif re !) o’clock, as F went to bed late and 
did not get iqi eai’ly. The Fmperor never forgot to 
comply with this request. 

Idius, not much more than a fortnight after my 
re.signation, T found myf<elf again a Mini.ster. I am 
telling thi; truth when I declare that, in spite of a 
natural fei liiig of pride and gratificatioii, the loss of 
the iiidependriici; I had long wished for, and had at 
last attained, lillod me with regret. That ela.stic 
nature which has often been recognised in me soon 
fitted itself into the new circumstances, I had 
already entered into relations which would -have 
enabled me to derive advantages from the use of my 
pen that hitherto had been forbidden to me, and the 
pro.sjiect thus opened out had great charms for me. 
But I speedily made myself familiar with my new 
career. 
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I attached one condition to my acceptance — that 
njy nomination should be kept secret until the 
negotiations for peace between Prussia and Saxony 
were concluded ; for I knew only too well that the 
disclosure of the nows would injure my iiativo country. 
I observed the strictest silence on tlie .subject. The 
Cabinet of Vienna was less prudent ; but Prussia 
so fully believed in my political deatJi and burial, that 
she never dreamed of my resuri t'ction. 

I was still in correspondeiieci witli tin) Saxon 
envoy at Vienna, Iferr von Kbii'jeiit/, and, by his 
intervention, ijidireetly with tlie King. My con.stant 
advice was that his Majesty should return to SaxoJiy 
under whatever conditions might be imposed, and 
above all draw nearer to the fronti('r. This was done 
soon afterwards, the King removing to Te])litz. 

I remained .some weeks longer at (lastein, the 
Austrians taking me for a di.smi.ssed Saxon Mini.sti'i’. 
while 1 was actually a Minister in theii- own (lovm u- 
ment. 1 felt very much encouraged at repeatedly 
hearing tlie wish expressed that 7 .should enter the 
service of Au.stria. I<Vom kSal/.buig 1 ri'cidved orders 
from the Emjieror to jiroceed to Jsehl ; in the latter 
place 1 saw him for the tirst time as my sovereign, 
but this was still, or shouhl have bc'on, a seend. The 
Emperor informed me tlmt Count Meii.sdoiff and 
Count Esterhazy were abom co resign, adding that ho 
had the greate.st confidence in (dount Helcrodi and 
would be very unwilling to })art with him. My reply' 
was that I should think it very bold on my' part, as a 
stranger w'ho had yet to make himself acceptable, to 
demand a talrula ram, and that it wa.s my duty to 
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make myself ac(iUcunted with persons and things 
before venturing to pronounce an opinion as to any 
change of office. E only record this very obvious 
remark because, as I shall mention later on, I was at 
first treateil witli more <listrust than confidence by 
Count Helcredi. The Emperor said he hoped I 
would always ex])ress my opinions without reserve, 
which 1 cordially pi'omi.sed to do, and I cannot 
rei)roach myscll' with ever having left that promise 
unfullillcd. 

My relations with the Emperor at once became 
most satisfactory. 1 was an old avajuaintance of his 
Majesty, and had fre(|Uent]y In’cn in communication 
with him on foiiiu'r occasions; he had taken a great 
liking to me, and 1 had always felt the profoundest 
c.steein for him. J had nreived the highest Imperial 
ordisr fourh'im years jueviously fi'oni the Emperor’s 
luimls, and I therefoi't; took my jdace beside Ids 
Majtisty at the next (.'orpus Christi [trocession as 
Doyen of the oiiler of St Stephen. E was, in fact, 
something mere than a knight errant in Austria. 

At Jsihl I received my first lethu’ of congratula- 
tion. Jt was from the King. IJe expre.ssed the 
sinccj’c.st pli'iiriiire ut my jjomination, and unbounded 
reliance in my ahilitie.-<. Ele added some e.vcclle.nt 
advice, eonehiding with the following words: ‘Y<ju 
write very well 1 do not allude to your handwriting 
— but bear in mind that the pricks of a needle often 
cause more jjain and anger than blows.’ 

I had not asked for that audience at I.schl ; it was 
a solace to me, as it gave me a certain feeling of 
security, but it eould not fail to be made known and 
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to rouse the attention of the Press. I hastened to 
leave Ischl, and went first to Switzerland. Had I 
not been full of anxiety for the fate of iny native 
country, that time would have been one of the ha[)piest 
of my life. I had sent homo my valet, wlio was 
entitled to a pension from the Saxon Government, and 
I was glad to_ travel about alone with very little 
luggage. Accepting the invifatiun of an old and 
devoted friend, I j)i-ocoorlod to narnistadt. P(>rhaps 
no one except myself has ever been so violently and 
savagely attackcid as llaron J)alwiglc; but, as in my 
case, the attacks on him incrc.asod or diminished 
according to the apparent safety or insecurity of his 
position; and he \v'as only comlemned when his 
opponents felt sure that he would iwver retTirn to 
power. Even his enemies, however, a(dinowl(?dged 
his talent for administration. In German policy h(j 
e.spoused my views, and never swi-rved from them. 
Had all the Gorman Central Stat<(s prodma-d men 
like Ualwigk to support me, Germany would have 
been organised in a triple union of Austria, Priis«iia, 
and the Minor States, and I am fii'inlv eonvinci'd that 
wo should then have had not om' of tin; thi'ce wars of 
1859, 18G6, and 1870. 

Meanwhile the negotiations between Piaissia and 
Saxony were drawing to .a close. I wont to Munich 
and then to Prague, to s. Idch town J was .summoned 
by an Imperial order. The Emperor was making a 
progress through Bohemia, accompanied by the 
Mini.ster of State, Count Belcrcdi. I reached Prague 
before his Majesty arrived, and went for several days 
to Count Chotek’s country seat at Grosspriesen, 
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near the Saxon frontier, in order to have a meeting 
with my family. I was warned by the authorities 
not to go too near the frontier, as a Prussian 
patrol might cross it (of course by mistake), and carry 
me off a prisoner. 

At last peace between Prussia and Saxony was 
concludt'd, and the inoine.nt arrived for me to take up 
my olHciid duties. 1 again jait up at the ‘ Englische 
Ifof,’ when! I had been staying in tlie montli of June, 
and the rcf.’ollection of tho.s(3 (lays of Iiope and di.sap- 
pointment- -of the false bulletins of victory and the 
sudden awakening -prom[)ted me to seriims medita- 
tion. At Prague I met three companions of my 
youth, with whom 1 may say, I almo.st grew up, as 
their mother and mine were intimate friends — the 
three f\)unts Thun von 7\‘tschon. These, who were 
my only intimat(! Austrian acquaintances, became in 
less than a twelvemonth the only men in Austria 
with whom 1 iievc^r exchanged another word — a 
thing tliat !iad never happened to me before, thanks 
to my only too forgiving and placable disposition. 

The thi ec' brothers Thun, whom I had known when 
we wore all childi’oii, fre<juently came from Tctschen 
to Dre.sden, and .about 18, ‘50 tlieir opinions were very 
liberal. Their sympathies were always w'ith the 
Czechs, although they were not influenced by family 
traditions in that direction ; and I often heard Leo say : 

‘ I am not a (Jerman ; I am a Bohemian.’ Francis, 
the eldest, a man of noble and exceedingly sympathetic 
and artistic temperament, was very free in his view.s 
and opinions, as was partly shown by the mdsalliance 
he contracted. The second, Fritz, always seemed to 
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me the most practical of the three. ’ In the Central 
States we had a very high opinion of him, e.specially 
at the time when he was the presiding envoy at the 
Federal Assembly, and we greatly regretted that 
Prince Schwarzenborg was rej)laced by Count Buol 
and not by him. lie wa.s fully appreciated especially 
by Pfordten. The speeches he made at the J^oliemian 
Landtag in 1 8G7, however, wei-e not calculated to give 
his hearers a high opinion of his statesmanlike! 
capacity, whether they agreed with him or not. liut 
Fritz Thun was decidedly the right man in the right 
place on several occasions, especially wlieii he was 
envoy at Berlin. Had he been left theje, much 
pernicious irritation would have been avoick.-d. The 
third brother, Leo, was (!V(!n in his youth considered 
tlic most gifted. The gloomy fire of his eyes and the 
abrupt style of bis lauguag(! always btitjayed his 
impassioned and ob.stinate natuie, which, indeed, fully 
justitied what he said as to his nationality. 

Of these three intimate friiiiids of my youth, 
Francis welcomed me with eoi’dial pleasure, while Leo 
received me, as the French say, ‘ comme un ehien dans 
un jeu de quilles.’ To him the appointment of a 
stranger was an abomination, and he let me kiiow it. 
Fritz, although ho was not e.Kempt froni a similar feel- 
ing, overcame it, and offenul to stand uj) for my rights 
among his Bohemian f How countrymen. He had 
left the diplomatic service, and I intended to induce 
him to return to it. As he did not wisli to withdraw 
from the superintendence of his estates, I proposed 
to appoint him to the Embassy at Munich, where he 
had always been, and still was, very popular, and 
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where he couhl easily have combined the management 
of Ills property with his dij)lomatic pursuits. He did 
not accept my offer ; but I continued for some time to 
be in friendly relations with him. The change in his 
sentiments, wliieli soon l>ecamc total estrangement, 
inav be dated from the Bohemian Diet of 1867. 
He was procM'eding with other members of the 
Diet t<i Vienna in order to explain to the 
Dinperor th(' op[)osition of the majority, when I 
stoppl'd him ;it Bdlnniseh-Triibau by a telegram 
stating tha.t tin; diieree for the dissolution of the 
Diet liad been issued. With Jjco I had a passage 
of arms in tlie, Upjier Ifouso. Ifo became my 
bitterest opponent on the (juestio?i of the Cimeordat, 
and our political divi'rgcnco degenerated, to my great 
regret, into social estrangement. 

Another meeting at i^rague I shall never forget. 
I paid my I’espects to (^ai'dinal Brince Schwarzenberg, 
having known liim in former days when his brother, 
}ny great frietid, w;is Afinistei'. The Cardinal, who 
knew nothing of m\’^ ap|)ointmcnt, and to whom 1 
was not empowen.'d to j'eve;d it 07i the day of my 
visit, iiskod my opinion as to which of the Austrian 
diplomatists 1 eonsidi'red most fitted to succeed 
Count Mensdorff. I gave him my impartial opinion 
as to various [lersonagos who might be considered 
qualified for the post. A few days after he dined 
witii the Empei’or and the now Minister. I hastened 
to explain why T had been vSo reticent; but this 
incident probably hail something to do with the 
aveision he afterwards showed me. It has been 
imputed to his influence that I was at first only 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs, not' Minister of the 
Iroporial House. But the Emperor appointed me 
to the latter post a fortnight afterwards at 
Vienna. 

At last the day of my nomination arrived. I was 
sworn in by Count Bolcrodi. In cornjjliance with the 
Emperor’s wish, I fir.st had an interview witli the 
Minister of State. Count Bolcrcdi roceivc.'d me with 
the not very encouraging remark tliat my appoint- 
ment would produce a very laid iniju’cssion, ‘becau.se 
of your being,’ he said, ‘ a stranger, a German and a 
Protestant.’ I imnely replie<l tliat I had not sought 
tlic lionour eonfoia-od on me, but that I would do 
my best to prove myself worthy of it. Count 
Bolcrodi the?i ex[)re.s.sed hi.s apprehen.sion lest I 
should <lrag Austria into another war ; hut I 
succeeded in roa.ssuring him completely on this point. 
Our conver.sation ended more favourably than it 
beijan. I avoided euierin''’ into details of internal 
administratio7», by pointing out that I should first 
have to make myself acquainted witli them. What 
mo.st influenced Count J3elcredi in my favour was my 
decided opinion that it would not be o[)portuuo for 
the Ministry to issue a programme on the Emperor’s 
return to Vienna. He was relieved by this declara- 
tion, which, however, I wa.s only prompted to make 
by the consideration that I .lid not wi.sh to commit 
myself to any particular course of action ivith my 
imperfect knowledge of the situation. Count 
Relcredi then took mo to my colleaguo.s, who were 
assembled expressly for the occasion. I appeared 
before them like a candidate before his constituents, 

VOL. I V 
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and I had to answer various questions. The most 
searching were those of the Hungarian Court 
Chancellor, Majlilth, who seemed to give me credit 
for very scant sympathy towards Hungary, and 
to suspect my Germanising tendencies. I remained 
on the best terms with this amiable and gifted man, 
Avhose end was destined to be so terrible ; and later 
on, when I was g<n’ng too far for his highly conser- 
vative views, 1 oft(']i reverted in thought to his 
dread of mj" hostility to Hungary. Another of his 
fears ])ruved e(jually groundless. He expected a 
universal outcry against the extradition of Count 
T('l(d<i ; hut so long as I was an Austrian Minister, 
this transaction was never diseussi'd, '■ and the asser- 
tion that I was reminded of Teleki’s e.\traditi(m by 
anonymous lettei's was utterly untrue. I must 
hero .‘idmit to the credit of tlu' Austrians that the 
cowardly jiractico of sending anonymous letters 
which nourishes evorywlu're else, is so little pre- 


" Thia extradition uf ( 'oiint 'IVdeki was made at the tiino the subject of the most 
venomous «inl iinju'^tifialde alfsick'^ on the Saxon and AuHtriaii Governments. 
^IVleki came to J)i«->deu with a foigetl KiigliHli i>a.ss|K)rt ; and after seeing this 
document, 1 gave iiiih is that he ."ho'dd be advi.sed to take his de])artiirc as soon as 
pohsiblc. Thi.s liinl wa.s witliont result, wliiidi may have been owing to the advice of 
a cjifcain irimgarian faniily which was then in the ISaxon ciijdtul. Thus Teloki’s own 
iiiijMMidence brought .dumt a “eatvli of Ills liouse and liis arrest. From that moment 
jt va.s imjiossibk* to r'-mov**, liiin by merely giving him orders to quit tlie country, 
lOM.-ulering tlic exi'-tiiig 'I'leuii." : nor was it i»o.ssil)le to evade liis extradition. Hut 
he was not given up until rlie pioini''e was made that his life should not Ik; in danger ; 
and while tin- Kugli'-h jiaper.^ w »Te ^^liting about his ill-troatmeiit in prison, he was in 
reality well housed and fed in an otlicial domicile, and even furs were given him on 
his journey. Wliai. I o.xiiet tcd was that he would ho confined at Josei>listadt while 
hurniiig questions were still tin* order of the day in Hungary, but that, when the ex- 
citement had sulwided, lie would he liberated. Instead of this, it xvas thought well at 
Vienna to set him at libi-ityin letiiru for a promise given to his Majesty not to inter- 
fere in public affairs ; thus stultifying in the most painful manner the Saxon Govern- 
inont, from whom the extradition liad been demanded. It has been maintained that 
'Poleki shot himself out of . emorsc at not having kept his promise ; but from what 
1 lie.ar<l in Ifungarv, I am inclined to attribute his suicide to baffled ambition rather 
tlian to any other feeling. 
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valeiit at Vienna that I received on^ one or two 
of these missives.* 

’ Although I had expressed myself in opposition 
to a programme of the entire Ministry, I thought 
it well to issue, in my capacity of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, a circular to the Imperial embassies. I 
drew it up without delay. The Emperor was as 
pleased with its contents as with its ra})id production. 
I quote the following passages : 

‘Much as I desire to apply my experiences, 
collected in another field of activity, to the Imperial 
service, I novortholoss consider niyself severed from 
my political past over since the day when I became an 
Austrian by the will of his Imperial and Koyal Aj)ostolic 
Majesty ; and I will only bring into my )iew position 
the testimony of the deeply honoured sovereign 
whom l am conscious of having served with zeal and 
fidelity. I should be totally forgetful of the duties of 
my new career, wore I thought capable of entering on 
it with prepossession t)r animosity. I feel myself 
free from both of these sentiments. 

‘ The Imperial (government must now concentrate 
all its efforts in the task of obliterating the traces 
of a disastrous war, and there should be no doubt 
that it will pursue the policy of peace and mediation 
which it has always oairied out. But if the unfor- 
tunate issue of the receni conflict makes that policy 
a necessity, it also imposes upon the Government 
the duty of being more jealous than ever of its 

* Soon after my appointment 1 received Icttore froip time to time, addressed to 
me in a lady’s handwriting, and containing ma.\irns, jiroverbs, and other useful 
advice in the Austrian dialect. I remember one of them, which I often quoted : 
* Learn every langiuige spoken in the Austrian empire, so tliat you may be able to 
tell every man in his niothci* tongue tliat he is an ass.’ 
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dignity. 1 am convinced that the Imperial emhassiea 
will always maintain that dignity, and they will 
find in mo never-failing support.’ 

I hope to prove in the course of this narrative 
that I was not untrue to any of the words I then 
wrote. 

The Euiporor was travelling through several other 
parts of Bohcinia whilst T was returning to Vienna 
in company with the amiable and accomplished 
Vice-Admiral Baron Wullerstorff, then Minister 
of Commerce. I took up my quarters in Vienna 
as ii.'-iial at the ‘ Tlbmi.sehe Kaiser.’ It is easy to 
imagine what feelings in.spired me on entering the 
rooms which I had left a few months previously in a 
very difterent frame of mind. 

Next day I visited (k)unt Mensdorff, who received 
mo, still occupying Metternich’s old arm-chair, in the 
most cordial manner, and only asked me fora few days’ 
delay to prepare his departure;. Ho gave up to me 
the two rooms looking on the ‘ Bellaria,’ and for a 
fortnight T lived in the house with him and his family. 
There was, indeed, no reason for any disagreement 
between us. Count Men.sdoi-ff knew that I had done, 
nothing to accelerate his resignation ; and I had the 
consciousne.ss, which evesry successor is not able to 
enjoy, of not having so much as formed the remotest 
wish for my predecessor’s fiill. 

It has even boon stated that Count Mensdorff 
himself proposed me to the Emperor as his successor, 
and the motive alleged was that he desired to frustrate 
the schemes of an ambitious diplomatist who wanted 
to usurp his place, I always doubted this story. 
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such petty malice not being consistent with Count 
Mensdorffs character. 1 am much more inclined to 
credit what has often been told me, that he was 
opposed to my appointment, not from any personal 
dislike, but because he feared that I desired a war of 
retaliation. Many inaccurate conjectures have been 
made as to the origin of my appointment. It has 
been attributed to King Jolm and the Crown Prince 
Albert. Both have denied tliat they bad any hand in^ 
it ; and I know them too well to believe that, with 
their extreme .scrupulousness, they would undertake 
the resjjonsibiliiy of taking a .step not within their 
competence. I am sure that they spoke well of me 
when a.sked for their opinion, and that they must 
have influenced my ap2)ointment ; but the original idea 
most probably originated with tlie Emperor alone. 

Immediately after my insta]]ati(n), all the oftieials 
of the IMinistry assembled in the great rece2)tion- 
room, and I addressed them in a cordial S2>eech, in 
which I begged them always to .show me the greatest 
frankness, adding that I exjjected them in return to 
abstain from all criticism in my absence. Count 
Mensdorlf told me the same day with much amuse- 
ment that an official who came to ask him for his last 
signature, had said to him : ‘ That was what I call a 
really good speech.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

18C(! 

K K T it t) S 1> K C T. 

Hefork 1 proceed to narrate my reminiscences of the 
period of five years during Avhicli 1 had the honour of 
being an Austrian Ministei', I may indulge in a 
retros])eet — as I did on taking office — of' the time 
preceding my tenure of power, and of my own past as 
a Saxon Minister. 

Great was the surprise and anger, in spite t)f 
jiftectcd indilferenco, at the news tliat the very man 
whom the National Liberal papers fancied they had 
despatched with theii- blows as he lay prostrate on the 
battle-field, was suddenly resuscitated as the Minister 
of a groat empire. But even in circles Avdierc there 
had been no hostility towards me, no decided 
sympathy was shown ; on the contrary, there was a 
good deal of doubt and suspicion. One of the envoys 
in Paris — not the Austrian one — said : ‘ II a enterre 
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la Saxe^ il a enterre la Confederation, iel va enterrer 
I’Autricho ; ’ and an eminent contributor to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, who 'afterwards became a great 
friend of mine, wrote to one of my acquaintances : ‘ II 
est fecheux qu’il n’ait pas la main heureuse.’ 

If those days had not been so sad for my beloved 
Saxony, nothing could have amused me more than 
the croaking of the National Liberal papers on the 
subject of my administration, which they declared 
was most disastrous to Saxony. Those who were 
never tired of so describing it, had attained their 
object, and had no further cause for complaint ; and 
the only question remaining was wlrether the state of 
tilings I had endeavoured to maintain was or was not 
such as a conscientious Minister ought to uphold 
even at the risk of a war. 

Was the Gorman Confederation really so unen- 
durable ? For fifty yeai’s it secured internal peace 
for Germany, and preserved Europe from wars. That 
Germany was not involved in the first great European 
war, that of the Crimea, was entirely owing to the 
Confederation. The Italian War, which prepared 
that of 1866, might liave been avoided, had Vienna 
appreciated, and Berlin respected, the Confederation 
more than was actually the case. 

And how strangely has the idea of the Trias,* 
wliich I represented,^ distorted! It is worthy 
of notice that this combination, which was even 
identified with ‘ Rheinbiindelei,’ f never received any 
sympathy in foreign countries, least of all in France. 

* The scheme for dividing (Icrmaiiy into three groups, composed of Austria, 
Prussia, and the smaller States. 

See page 107. 
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The French Cabinet perceived plainly what Germany 
Avas so blind as to ignore, that the third group could 
not be tampered with, and that it would be the best 
bulwark against special alliances with foreign 
Powers, such as that of Prussia with Italy, as it 
•would then side Avith the Power not making the 
alliance. 

As to the arguriiont draAvn from the state of 
Italy l)orore it Avas united, tliere was really no 
analogy between Italy and Germajiy. In the former 
country there Avas no Confederation of the various 
States ; each of them depended more or less on 
foreigi.' Power-s. Even Piedmont folloAA’^cd the lead 
of Austria up to 1 847 ; those States Avhich belonged 
to branches of the ITouse of Au.st)‘ia did so naturally, 
and Na])les oscillated between the influence of Austria 
and that of France, 

Very diflerent Avas the state of affairs in tli'e 
various States of the German Confederation, Was 
there one of them that Gladstone could have lield up 
to public abhorrence as ho did the kingdom of 
Naples? I was on a short visit to Saxony after 1870, 
at the time when Prince Bismarck Avas first attempt- 
i’ts? Ito make the railways of the various States an 
Imperial inon(»[)oly. This measure excited bitter 
oj»position, Avhich a National Liberal paper deplored 
with the Avords : ‘ I’his narroAV, local spirit reminds us 
of the Avorst times of Beust.’ ‘ Nay, it explains the 
worst times of Beust,’ said I to a friend. In those 
times the Saxon had not yet the gratification of 
having conquered Alsace, but the Alsatian manu- 
factories were not competing with the Saxon ; nor 
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had the Saxon the gratification of pos»’3a[ng a navy 
ready equipped for war; but the products of his 
industry were being sent across the sea far more 
frequently than now. He had not the .satisfaction of 
being a member of the greatest military power in 
Europe; but he enjoyed the harmless pleasure of 
hearing Saxony raise her voice in the Confederation, 
and seeing her Mini.stcr become a member of a 
European Conference. Ifc paid for this less dearly 
than now, when ho is obliged to contribute sixty 
thousand men to the rm]>erial army — three times the 
number that was then cojisidon'd suificient to preserve 
the peace and security of the country. And finally, 
he did not possess the satisfaction of ktunving that if 
he were ill-treated at Buenos- Ayres, a juan-of-war 
would be sent to punish his tormentors. Such a 
disaster, 'however, rarely ha])pened, while lie was often 
in a po.sition to want help and support in Paris, 
Ijondon, and St Petersburg, iji whicli ca.se he used to 
receive from the Saxon Ministers at those places 
every possible assistance, as they had both time and 
means to devote to him. Now, on the other hand, 
the German embassy throws him into the cf)mmon 
pot, where little remains for each individual, consider- 
ing the multitude of applicants. JMoi eovcr, in former 
days, it was the direct interest of the Saxon Ministers 
abroad to attend to the wiv r.s of their countrymen, as 
they were anxious that the^Ohambers should not carp 
at the Budget for Foreign Affairs.* 

* If it be said that the war of 1870 involved the necessity of a firmer cohesion of 
Germany, it can be retorted that that war would not have taken place without the 
war of 18iUi. No human being ever droamt of waging war on the German Gonfedera- 
tion, and had France attacked Germany, the latter would have been as united aa she 
was in 1840. 
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At the same time, if I give clue prominence to the 
good qualities, iiay, tlie advantages of a previous con- 
dition of things, this is not with the intention of making 
my Grerman conteiiiporaries dissatisfied with their 
present condition. If I am asked the question : Was 
I right in battling for seventeen years forthe mainten- 
ance of the state of affairs that was then in existence ? 
I think I may reply in the affirmative. Such a policy 
offered something certain and tolerable ; while the 
policy intended to replace it was uncertain, had not 
yet bot'ii attempted, and was likely, if unsuccessful, to 
bring uj)on Clormany the most appalling disasters. 
iMnce Jlismarek was supported by two powerful 
factors : rare genius and unexampled good fortune. 
The former was under Jiis control; the latter not. 
Had fortune turned her back upon him in 18G6 and he 
had used u[)on himself the revolver he is said to have 
carried in view of that contingency, ho would have 
])ro])arcd a terrible future for Germany. 

In 1 8GG there was no Emperor Nicholas to put a stop 
to hostilities, as in 1 850 ; and Prussia would not have 
emerged from defeat without great loss of territory. 
If she could not forget the wound inflicted upon her 
pride by Olmiitz, which cau.sed lier no material loss, 
how could she have resigned herself to give up any 
of her dominions ? Germany would have been dis- 
tracted by perpetual civil wars. I have often 
heard Austrians themselves maintain the utterly false 
opinion that Bismarck was right in believing that 
sooner or later Austria and Prussia must have come 
into collision, and that one of them must have been 
victorious. Those who speak thus overlook the fact 
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that the position of the rivals was** not similar. 
Victorious Prussia could expel her defeated enemy 
from Germany: victorious Austria could not. All 
things considered, it may be said that I was defeated, 
but not that I was mistaken. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


THE LAST MONTHS OF 1866 

THE MINIHTKY AND THE DIPLOMATIC: COUPS. — THE ANTI-PRUSSIAN 
FEELINO PREVALENT IN VIENNA. 

My po.sition as a nowly-ajiiioiiitud Minister in a foreign 
country was abnormal, and therefore beset with 
difficulties, more e.spceially if it is considered that I 
became, in a most important department, the chief 
of a considerable number of persons whose high rank 
was likely to make them reluctant to obey the foreign 
intruder. t)n the wlmle, 1 must gratefully acknow- 
ledge that those with whom T stood in official rela- 
tions received mo, not only with the obedience due 
to the Emperor’s commands, but with obliging 
courtesy. One man alone did not conceal his dis- 
appointment, and his answer to my circular was 
distinguished from the rest by its arrogant tone. 

I was, however, greatly assisted by the fact that 
1 had been, not merely acquainted, but intimate for 
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years with some of the most eminent feiembers of 
Austrian diplomacy. 

Among these the most prominent was Prince 
Eichard Metternich, He was for three years 
Austrian envoy at Dresden, where he made his ddbht 
in very early youth. We had often met since, 
especially during my Paris Mission in 186 G. Thus we 
were mutually on the footing of comrades, and I have 
had reason to tliink well of him ever since. Even in 
the critical year 1870, I could accuse him of nothing 
but excessive optimism — certainly not of ill-will. 
Prince Metternich has been gri;atly misjudged, and 
not appreciated as he deserved. Tie was clear-sighted, 
well versed in business routine, and pos.scssed much 
judgment and industry. His remarkable facility in 
writing French was very agreeable to mo, and I never 
had cause to complain of any infringement on his part 
of diplomatic forms. His chief diifect was an innate 
indolence of disposition, which prevented him from 
seeing beyond the task immediately before him and 
from deriving information from other than official 
circles. Thus it came to pass that both tlie 
attitude of France in 1860 anti her weakness in 
1870 came upon him as a surprise. But it should not 
be forgotten that this social self-isolation was ‘ correct.’ 
I myself, when Ambassador in I’aris, found that it is 
impracticable to adopt freer ’ 'oavs with impunity. 

The Ambassador in Lonuon, Count A})ponyi, was 
also one of my old friends. In younger dajs wo met 
in Paris, and very often subsequently, above all in 
London, where I was staying in 1859 on a Mission, 
and in 1864 as a Member of the Conference on Danish 
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Affairs. We remained excellent friends, in spite of 
various unavoidable differences caused by the diverjj- 
encc of the views of the Austrian Cabinet and those 
of Germany, which I represented. Count Apponyi 
belonged to the old Austrian school, which considered 
the first principle of correct diplomacy to be self- 
effacement and utter abstinence from any initiative 
not j)rcscTibe(l by the Minister for Foreign Aftairs. 
If in 1804 lie had been able to make Vienna accept 
niy advice, wlii(;h he fully appreciated, the war of 1866 
would certaiidy not have taken place. 

The strongest evidence of the diplomatic tradition 
4 ibov< rcfenaiil to was given, to my great surprise, by 
(smni Apjionyi himsidr, on the occasion of the 
Luxeinburg affair and the London Protocol of 1867. 
No Cabinet bad done more for the pacific settlement 
of that conllict than the Cabinet of Vienna, and the 
solution resulting from the Ijondon Protocol was 
chiefly due to its exertions, as official publications 
have placed beyond doubt. JBut Count Apponyi’s 
self-effacement w'as such that the Protocol mentioned 
all the Powers by natne except Austria. 

A third Austi’ian diplomatist with whom I was 
intimate w'as Laron Kiibeck, hitherto presiding 
envoy at the Federal As.sembly in Frankfort. I had 
kiunvn him many years previously, wfficn he was 
Secretary of Legation, and I was Saxon Ilesident 
Minister in London. I had communications with 
||im later on at the Congress of Princes in Frankfort 
in 1868, and at the London Conference, and I had 
reason to praise the business capacity and the obliging 
courtesy of the Austrian representative. But even 
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Baron Kiibcck, although extremely con^i'entious and 
industrious, paid homage to the old-fashioned maxim 
that it was better to do too little than too much. 

More than once he surprised me by his optilnism, 
which was not very consistent with his complaints of 
Prussia. I was in the habit of making • almost 
annually, on my return from G'astciii, a trip tlirougli 
South Germany and on the Jtliine, and 1 always 
visited Baron Kiibeck at Fi'ankfort Ifc' invariably 
ended our interviews by saying : ‘ We iuu.st own that 
tilings have iinjiroved,’ when iliey were becoming 
worse and worse every day. In 18G(), after the 
Bundestag liad been compiGled to escaiio from 
Frankfort and ttt take refuge at Augsburg, only to 
decree its own dissolution after the events of Xikols- 
burg, Baron Kiibeck came to Vienna, and paid me a 
visit in order to mingle his sorrows with mine. ‘ My 
dear Kubeck,’ I said, ‘we have gained one jioint ; 
Tou can no longer .say that tilings liave improved.’ 

It w’as a true plea.sure to mo to be able to suggest 
liim to hi.s Majesty as the first re[)re.sentative of 
Austria at the Italian Court. lie filled this post in 
a manner that fully justified all expectations. He 
knew how to make himsidf agu'eable without the 
slightest loss of dignity. The good feeling between 
Italy and Austria, the merit of which I can in part 
ascribe to myself, was not < lablished after my retire- 
ment, but long before thai event, and the Italian 
representatives in Vienna, Marehesc Popoli and 
Count Robilant, were highly pleased at my concilia- 
tory attitude. The missiou.s of Moring and Sonnaz 
also took place during my administration. In 18 70 
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after the fall of the temporal Power, Baron Kubeck 
was unwilling to migrate to Rome ; and as it 
happened at the same time to be necessary, in conse- 
quence of Count Karolyi’s appointment as the first 
Ambassador to the German empire in Berlin, to re- 
move Count Wiin])ffen to some other embassy, Baron 
Kiibeck was nominated, at my suggestion, to the post 
at Constantiuoide, which had become vacant by the 
retii'cmeiit of Baron Prokescli. 

Baron Kubeck would have been the right man in 
the right jilaee at Constantinople under the existing 
circumstances — an excellent man of business, laborious, 
calm and conciliatory. 1 have never been able to 
discover wliy Count Andrassy cancelled his nomina- 
tion, and it is c.ertain that this step was the indirect 
cause of Kiibcck’s untimely tleath. He was appointed 
Ambassadoj’ to the Holy See, and ho died of tlie 
cficcts of the liomau climate. 

1 now come to the last of my old Austrian friends 
-Baron, af'tei'wards Count Prokosch. When he was 
Ambassador in JJeiTui T had had a great deal to do 
with him, and found much that was attractive in his 
genial spirit, even though our views did not always 
coincide. We were on the Jiiost friendly terms, and 
lie was .sincerely delighted at my nomination. At 
fir.st our relation,', were excellent, but later on we 
(UHered because his Turcophilism quand-mane could 
not bo reconciled ith my more modern views. He 
did u^ a gloat injustice, however, by believing up to 
the of his death that it was I wdio brought about 
his dismissal. When [ accompanied the Emperor to 
('lon.stuntinople in 18(51/, we found Prokesch, who was 
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nearly eighty years old, very much altered, and the 
Emperor was even more struck than I was at the 
failure of his mental powers — indeed so much so, that 
his Majesty spoke to me on the advisability, nay the 
necessity, of giving him a successor. I objected to 
this, on the ground that Ali Pasha, who was then 
still living, placed groat confidence in him. The 
result was that he was not pensioned until two years 
later. 

In the Ministry itself I was no loss fortunate 
in finding old frieiids, among whom I must mention 
Baron Meysenbug and Baron Biogeleben. These 
two men were the objects of numerous attacks, 
partly because of the ultramontane views with which 
they were credited, partly because of the acrimony 
of their language against Prussia, with which they 
■were both reproached not without justice (Baron 
Bie"cloben was the greatest offender in this 
respect) and which contributed in no small degree to 
the final rupture. It wouhl have been very easy 
for me to obtain permission to make radical changes 
in the department ; but I rejected every suggestion 
to that eflfcct, not from personal considerations, but 
because I have always been reluctant to come to 
a decision to anybody’s prejudice and to su]»port 
any measure that had the appearance of persecution. 
This characteristic has ofb n been alleged against me 
as a proof of weakness ; and it has indeed given me 
more anxiety than advantage, more ingratitude than 
thanks. Yet I do not regret having possessed it ; for 
if I enjoy in my old ago a happy and peaceful mind, 
this is chiefly owing to the consciousness that I 

VOL, I z 
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have never injured anybody intentionally, not even 
my enemies. 

I must acknowledge that in the house in the 
Tiallplatz no one ])lac*ed any difficulties in my way, 
and to this I especially alluded in my farewell speech 
at the time of my resignation. 

In the Diplomatic Cor])s, too, I found old friends : 
Lord Bloomfield, the Due d(! Gramont, Count Stack el - 
bei’g, Jkaroii von AV^erther, and several representatives 
of the Jiiinor States. The whole I)i])loinatie Corps 
was jir<.‘sent at my first reception, and T retnemher 
that Baron .Meysenbiig, to whose house everyboily 
went aftm-wards, came to me with the words : ‘ GraJid 
siicces sur toutc; la ligne.’ 

T must not leave it unrecorded that he who 
showed me most syni])athy and confidence was no less 
a personage than the Papjil N’uncio. lie exclaimed, 

‘ Che caro uomo !’ io a lady of my acijuaintance ; and 
he said to me: ‘»Ie le dis a tout le monde ; ayez 
confianee dans hs Ihirone di Beust.’ AVhen the 
(juestion of the Coimordat reached its unavoidable 
<levelopm(‘nt, Monsignore Falcinelli said to me, half 
in sorrow, lialf in anger: ‘Savez-vous ce quo me 
<lisent mes amis ? Jls me repetent sans ec.sse : quVst 
ee que vous nous avez chante avec le l^arone di 
Beust?’ But even in the midst of the most trying 
ooutlicts, this disappointed admirer of mine never had 
cause to complain of my conduct, and I know that he 
])raised my behavitmr repeatedly in his reports. 

Jt is easy to understand that, considering my 
antecedents, I had to keep my eye on the Prussian 
ri'])resentatlve in particular. It happened that Baron 
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Werthor was iny wife’s cousin. On the day of my 
arrival I paid him a visit, and had a very satisfactory 
explanation with him, Baron Werther liad boon 
nominated to his post, but had not yet presented 
his credentials. Ho begged me to toll him frankly 
whether I would prefer anyone else as Ambassador ; 
but I did not take the hint. Nevertheless, the re- 
appointment of Baron Werther after the events of 
18CG was not a happ}'^ inspiration. The Prussian 
Government acted on the well-meant but mi.staken 
view that an Ambassador whose eoneiliatory nature 
was known at Vienna would be aecoptable in that 
city ; but it forgot that under the eircumstances 
anybody w'ould be })referable to the man with whom 
Austria had had to deal before her defeat. Baron 
Werther never got over the unjust, though natural, 
treatment wdnch he received ; but ho could never 
accuse me of having had a ])art in it. The bitterness 
which he felt in consccjuence, contributed in no slight 
<legrco to the mistakes which were afterw'ards com- 
mitted, especially in his notorious despatch on the 
coronation at Posth, while I wfis doing everything 
in my pow'er to thrown the veil of oblivion over the 
past, and to re, store friendship and peace. I shall go 
further into this subject later on, and will here 
only record one fact tl • r bears upon it. When 
Count Wimpffou was [about to go on leave in the 
summer of 1867, Count Bismarck said to him 
(ui his departure : ‘ Give Baron Beust my hearty 
salutations.’ 

At Berlin the same thing happened tw'elve 
years later, on my appointment as Ambassador in 
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Paris. At first there was a great outcry against niy 
iioniinatiou, which was followed by a sort of condescend- 
ing indifference. I immediately gave order^ to the 
official {)ap(jr.s not to enter into any controversy 
with native or foreign journals about articles hostile 
to me. While I was thus careful to keep my debut 
unconnected with any aggre.s.sive action or demon- 
.stration against Pru.ssia, the inde])endent jjrcss — even 
that .section of it which was most pai’tial to Germany 
— fro(|uently published sharji attacks on the Berlin 
Cabinet. 

Tmmediatcdy after Koniggriltz and Xikolsburg the 
general fec'ling was ijideed resigned and [)eaceful, but 
by no means sympathetic, or free from rancour and 
.suspici(m. Whatever machinations might have been 
going on at that time against Pru.ssia, they did not 
emanate from the Ballplatz. 

The 7i()tion that my appointment was welcomed 
and even promptc<l by l^’ranee was ecjually false. On 
the contrary, the first im])ression it produced in Paris 
might almost be called unfavourable. Napoleon III 
feared my supposed desire For revenge on Pru.ssia and 
the com})lications it might entail, which would have 
been very unwelcome and disagreeable to him. The 
friendly relations of the following years were only 
establi.shed by degree.s. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
186C 

THE EMPEUOU. — COUNT IlEUCRKDI. — AUHTKIAN POLICY IN (iERMANY. — 
ITALY AND Till? EAST. 

Refokk speaking of my colloagucs, I must not forgot 
a more eminent personage — the Emperor. Many 
years later, in the spcecli I delivered in Paris at tlie 
han(|uet of the Austrian colony on the occasion of the 
Emperor’s sih'or wedding, I mentioned some of my 
reminiscences of the year J 8GG, and T cannot do hotter 
than repeat the words I then usiul ; ‘ Almost daily I 
had the opportunity of observing the Emperor’s 
devotion to his duty after the severe blows of fiite, 
and if I were not attach d to his Majesty by tenfold 
bonds of grateful attachment, the recollection of those 
days would suffice to fill me with the profoundost 
admiration.’ 

With regard to my colleagues, I must chiefly 
<lcscribe Count Belcredi, the Minister of State, as I 
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had little direct communication with the others. My 
relations with them were agreeable, and I do not 
remember that they were ever otherwise. 

My appointment wa.s not pleasing to Count 
Belcredi ; but if we at last came to an open rupture, 
this was as little due to steps taken by him against 
me, as to intrigues directed by me against him. 
tiVery attom])t was made to divide us, and I do not 
doubt that people did their best to predispose each 
of us ag.ainst the other. The Liberal newspapers 
expressed the greatest astonishment and disapproval 
at/ my having decided to enter a Cabinet of which 
Count lieb^redi was a nunuber. When T had done so, 
many peojde urged me to rid myself of so oppressive 
a yoke. A Dojmty, who was a friend of mine, ob- 
served in reply to my remark that Count Belcredi 
was a clever dialectician : ‘ Say, rather, an admirable 
one ; and that is the very reason why he must go I ’ 
If there was irritation or annoy, ance before the crisis 
which culminated in Count I^elcrcdi’s resignation, 
this was chiefly owing to our subordinates, for whose 
actions neither of us can ho responsible. Our I’uptun^ 
was brouglit about by very important questions — the 
extraordinary K(!ichsr<ath* and the compromise with 
I [ungary. 

Before throwing light on the circumstances which 
resulted in the events of February 1867 and in my 
becoming President of the Ministry, I will give an 
account oi what 1 did up to that time in the department 
confided to my care, th.at of .Foreign Affairs. This is 
especially necessary as many people are labouring under 


* See page 376, 
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the delusion that I either merely took advantage 
the repose consequent upon the defeat of Koniggratz, 
or trod upon ground unknown to me. My first en- 
deavour was to acquaint myself with the tasks Austria, 
would have to perform. At that time it was indeed 
inevitable that one should look I)ack on the past, and 
enter on a critical examination of it, for a period 
extending beyond my immediati' prudocossors to 
Hotter nich himself. 

In the days of the first Eastern War, Count Buol 
was reproached for having desired to maintain 
Austria’s position in three quarters at once — in 
Germany, in Italy, and in the East — thus again 
bearing witness to the trutli of the proverb: ‘ Qui tro[t 
embras,se, mnl (itreint.’ I always considered tliis 
reproaeli very unjust so far as the dcisire to maintain 
Austria’.s position was concerned ; but it was certainly 
deserved as regards the measures taken to upliold 
that jawition. 

Austria miglit then Inive played a gnait part with 
brilliant success had she understood tlie conditions 
under which alone she could i»lay it. A few remarks 
will show how little this was the ease. 

To begin with Italy, Metternicli’s saying ; 
‘ ritalie est une expression gtM)graphiquc,’ j)roduoe(l an 
outcry when it became known in 1847 ; thirty, 
twenty, or oven ten ycers earlier, it would have been 
regarded as a truism. There was no political Italy ; 
Austria possessed a large portion of Italian 
torritory ; another considerable portion wa.s in 
the hands of branches of the Imperial dyna.sty . 
two of the Italian kingdoms at that tinui owed their 
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very existence to a close union with Austria ; and the 
Papal States recognised in that Power their chief 
protector. For such a comniaiKling position to be 
lost, it was not sufficient that national risings, easily 
<pioIled, should take place, that one of the Italian 
sovereigns sliould make a hostile invasion in time of 
peace, ending with his defeat, or that, finally, a W'ar 
with a great Power should have ended disastrously 
for Austria. This concatenation of events could 
never have occurred, had things not been treated 
in X'ienna with ()lyni|)ian tranquillity, and had 
tilt' Austrian Cabinet realised the fiict that 
more was wanted to iqihold its oommanding 
])osition than [lolice supervision and military inter- 
v(!ntion. Wlien the Kings of Sardinia and of Naples 
still felt themselves dependent on Austria, it was 
essential to ko(!p them in a state of vassalage, not 
merely by averting rt ■volutionary tendencies, but 
by prev'cnting at the right moment such a .system 
of government as would make the.ee tendencies end 
in an exjdosion. The very opposite policy was 
followtid : not merely in Naples and in Sardinia, 
but in the countries ruled by Princes of the House 
of Hapsburg, the sovereigns were allowed to do 
exactly as they pleased. Tin; Duke of Modena was 
allowed to act as a })etty tyrant, the Grand Duke 
of Tnscan\ as a Liberal dile.tta?ite : and when events 
culminated in their expulsion, Austria was good- 
natured enough to introduce her troops, and take 
upon herself all the odium, to say nothing of the 
.sacrifices of blood and money. How strange it is 
that Austria did not become wiser with experience ! 
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Tho generosity of Olmiitz can be paralleled by 
tlie generosity of Novara. What power could then 
have prevented Austria from deriving full advantsige 
from her victory? Certainly not Prussia, wh<.-re 
I myself was a witness of the idolatry for lladetzki. 
Now-a-days the war indemnity of seventy-live millions 
appears almost ridiculous. And that was all that 
Austria took. Yet then was the time to do what 
IBismarck did in 18 (id with tho South German 
Governments — treat the Italian States with consid- 
eration, but insi.st on their binding thein.selves by 
treaty to a state of dej)eiidonce on Austria. 

Ijot it not be ol>jocted that Austria did not po.ssess 
in Italy that whicli helped to construct ]h’U.s.sia’s pre- 
<lominance in Cerniany : the national element. If 
the events in (jue.stic'n had hap]»ened since 1848, tliat 
objection would have some justification. Ihit we are 
talking of what might liave liapjamod ten, twenty, 
and thirty yeax’s jtreviously. Thu ])roblem was, to 
grant the just demands of the States and inbabitaiiLs 
of Italy, and to prevent the gi’owth of national as- 
pirxvtions, which wei’e, in Italy as in Gei’inany, the 
instruments of the discontented and the turlnilent. 
Hut as events pioceeded, Au.stria became only the 
corjxoral and the jxoliceman ; and she w{i.s hated, not- 
withstandinir the fact that her iidministxation of 
Loiubardy was so adml; ible that oven at tin; pi'esent 
day the Milanese look back with rcgxet on the })i’os- 
pority they enjoyed in tho time of the Austrian 
regime, although they naturally do not wish to return 
to the old political condition of things. 

Even in 184t>, after the battle of Novara, there 
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was still time to pursue another course. Austria hatJ 
granted a Constitution almost at the same time. Had 
this Constitution been carried out, instead of being 
suspended and, after a lapse of two years, abolished, 
the Piedmontese machinations would have been 
frustrated, and the contrast would have been avoided 
b(!tween the constitutional regime of Piedmont and 
till! riivival of the alisolutc regime in Austria. Instead 
of this, the Concordat was concluded, and thereby 
Cavour Avas furnished with his strongest weapon 
against Austria. 

As to Cermany, it could not be said with rcg.ard 
to Austria ; ‘ Fuori i Tedeselii !’ for the Iicart of the 
Austrian empire was German, and its capital a city 
far more German than ol' any otlmr nationality. He 
who has not (juite lo.st his ]nemory for the past, must 
acknowledge tliat tlie time is not very remote when 
the Austri.-ins were mucli more popular than tlic 
Prussians tliroughout Germany even to tlie coa.st of 
tin' H«irtli Sea. How much could haA'e been done 
with that popularity 1 How little exertion was 
wanted ! A passive attitude W(»uld luive sufficed. 
But Austi'ia preferred even here to ]day the j)art of a 
policeman, and thus to ‘trav'aillor pour le Roi do 
I’ru.sse.’ Huring tlie reign of Frederick William tlie 
Third, it was I'rnssia’s great object to .suppress all 
constitutional jnuvejncnts, e.s])ecially as she liad 
promised a Constitution herself; and Austria, who 
had prinnised nothing, Avho had mucli less cau.se to 
fear a combination against herself in the Central 
State.s, (lid Ihussia the favour of placing herself in 
the foremost rank on this question at the Federal 
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Assembly, thereby exposing herself to such odium 
that when times became more stirring after 1840, the 
German people looked upon Austria as the incarna- 
tion of reaction, while Prussia’ was regarded as her 
unwilling and enforced accomplice, and consequently 
as the Messiah of the future. T well rotnember what 
in the early days of my diplomatic service was the bug- 
bear of Mctternicli’s policy. In conversation everybody 
feared to express a Liberal opinion, as it might bo 
reported at Vienna, and ruin the speaker’s future 
career. 

In the East affairs wen^ very different. Hero 
Austria had no problems to solve, as in Italy and 
Germany. Prince Metternich was assuredly in the 
right when he con.siderod that Turkey would never 
again bo a dangerous neighbouj’, and that Ixir vicinity 
was far preferable to whatever might take her place. 
But even in this ca.se Austria played the most 
odious part. Her attitude against the Greek War 
of Liberation did not prevent its sueco.s.s, and 
resulted in her exclusion from the list of Euroj)oan 
Powers under whose protection the Kingdom of 
Greece was placed. The injury thus intlicted on 
Austria in the public opinion of Europe down to the, 
present time is incalculable. But even then it had 
become a ma.xim to ]‘voceed to such lengths iji the 
support of the principle of Legitimacy as to allow the 
Sultan to do what ho liked, thus showdng him the 
same indulgence as was granted to the Italian Princes. 
This became even more the case during and after the 
Peace of Paris, and 1 could not help saying when I 
became an Austrian Minister; ‘We havt^ identified 
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ourselves witli the j)riuciplo of Legitimacy in Italy — 
it has been driven out, and \vc with it ; in Germany 
wo have identifitsd ourselves witli the Confederation — 
it has been dissolved, and our influence in Germany 
has gone with it ; do we mean to wait until the 
Sultan, with whom we are now identifying ourselves, 
is drivim out, wlicn we shall lose our influence and 
prestige in Turkey too ?’ 
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AU.STKIA’h I'KOItl.KMH l\ THK KAS'r.--MV IMt(»i:HAMMi; IN TIIK KIHST KKI) 
JiOOK.- -MV OK.SI>ATC’lI 01'' TJIK 1ST (»K JANCAKV IW’.'. UlCVISION 
OK TIIK TItKATY OK I'AHIH. -EVArrATJOV OK THE OITA OKI, OK 

hkjaihade. 

At the Lord Mayor’s dinner wliieli took place in 
1878 after tlio Congress of Li'rlin, Lord Li'aconsfiold 
made a brilliant speech in praise of the Ti-eaty of 
Berlin, pointing out in pcarticular how Turkey had been 
strengthened by being relieved of the burthen and 
anxiety of Bulgaria and Bosnia. After dinner I 
said to him : ‘ The idea that you have just expressed 
is clever hut not new. The same was said of us when 
we were relieved of owr Italian anxieties ; hut the 
consequence was that sonu; years later we were also 
relieved of our German anxieties, both anxieties com- 
bining against us for our liberation.’ 

This second relief coincided with my entrance 
into office. The territory that .still gave us anxiety 
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was the East. It claimed and. received my at- 
tention. 

I had numerous occasions, even before I entered 
the Austrian service, of occupying myself with 
Kastorn (juestions, and even of taking an active part 
in them. I have already stated the circumstances 
In’ wliich I obtained, notwithstanding my mode.st 
position, a more thorough knowledge of the ponding 
negotiations than any other Minister of the Central 
States ; and the .steps I took in the Eastern quc.stion 
soon after my ajjpoiutnuuit as Austrian Minister <jf 
Foreign Ail'aii’s were inspired and e.xplained by my 
for.'iier e.\perienees in Eastern ailairs. 

Tlio thoughts rc'sulting iVom these e.xporienccs 
developed in me the following ])rogramme : Revision 
of the Treaty of Paris so as to allow the right of 
control to accompany the obligation of protection ; a 
benm'olent attitude towards the Christian inhabitants 
of the contiguous Turki.sh Provinces, without prejudice 
to tin’ integrity of the Turkish Empire ; opimsition 
to tin! Russian monopoly of this attitude towards the 
Slav popidation ; and the inclusion of Russia iu the 
prog’ramme by a jvist and innocuous concession, 
namely: the abolition of the so-called neutralisation of 
the Rlack Sc/i, by which Jiussian mcn-of-war are ex- 
cluded from its waters. 

It will be remembered that in my correspondence 
with the Russian Chancellor, Count Nesselrode, in 
the year ISaf), F stated that such an unnatural 
restriction could not last, and that ton or twelve years 
would not elapse before some one demanded its with- 
drawal, little thinking that the person to whom I 
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referred would be myself. In fact, this n’.striefioii 
could practically only have the result of deeply 
offending the national pride of Hussia, and of leaving 
a permanent bitterness which w.as the more natural as, 
thougli the restrictioii prevented the Russian fleet 
from occupying the Black Sea, it did not prevent the 
Turkish and other fleets from taking up their j)ositiou 
it its neighbourhood, thus ])lacing Russia at an excep- 
tional disadvantage. 

I became still moni eonvinecd that this restriction 
was practically of very little u^e when I was in com- 
munication on tlu! subject with London and Jhiris 
early in 18G7. At both jdaces tlie Cabinets pro- 
tested, and reminded me of the bKjodslied in the 
Crimean War; but when I put the (piostion whether 
a second Crimean War would be fought if Russia 
were gra<lually to c(mstruct a fleet at Nikolaielf, 
the rojdy was in the negative. 

Two steps were taken towards tlie execution of 
my j)rogramme : the withdrawal of the Turkish garri- 
son from the citadel of B(‘lgrado, and the (h‘s])atoh 
to Prince JMetternich of the Jst of January J8G7. 

JIow often have I been condemncil for recom- 
mending the evacuation of Belgrade ! And yet no 
urgent reason could be adduced for regretting this 
step. On the contrar; • had the very small Turkish 
garrison .still been at .Relgrado in 18G8, it is more 
than probable that a sanguinary coiiflict would liave 
taken place after the assassination of I’rince Michai;!. 
And moreover, I was assured l>y everybody wlio 
knew the locality that the so-called citadel was a 
mere heap of stones, quite incapable of defence, and 
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that tlif) little garrison would therefore only have 
served to compromise the Turkish array or to cause 
unnecossar}' pnjvocatioii. 

All that relati's to tlie proposal to revise the Treaty 
of Paris is fully detailed in the despatch addressed hy 
me on the 1st of January 1867 to Prince Metter- 
nich.* .Mveiits havt! proved the justice of the views 
exjiressed in that de,s[)at<di. The Kusso-Turkish War 
of 1877 showed the hollowness of the protection 
guaranteed to the Ottoman em])irc by the Peace of 
Paris, and liussia’s arbitrary proee(idiiigs in 1870 on 
tin (|Uestion of the Plack Sea caused the (|uestion of 
the integrity of tin* Ottoman empire, which had been 
the ohje<;t of the solie.itude of Paris and London, to 
dwindle into insignificance; while if my proposal had 
been attended to at the right moment, the powers 
might have obtained valuable concessions from Kussia 
as regards Turkey in ri'tiuai for the abolition of the 
pi'ovisioiis relative to the Black Sea. The failure of 
the atb;ni[)t 1 then madi;— which J)r Busch in his 
‘ Keiehskanzler,’ even describes as an intrigue against 
Prussia and Germany — was chielly owing to the 
accident that my confidential despatch, which was 
oidy written with a view to sound the various Govern- 
ments on the Md jeet, was prematurely published, in 
eonsecpxence f)fan unexplained indiscretion or inatten- 
tion on the part of the French Cabinet. One of 
the results of its ])rGmature publication was that 
my suggestion, which was erroneously supposed to 
have been made with the concurrence of Russia, w'as 
hy no means favourably received at St Petersburg. 


* Appeiulii D. 
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Tlic explanation is that Prineo Cortsehakoft’, tlioiigh 
he already contemplated the abolition of the restrictive 
article of the Treaty of Paris, wished to n-st'rvc; the 
credit of the achievement to himself. I have; even 
been assured that he never forgave me for trying to 
forestall him in this resj)ect. This, of coursi', only 
increased and aggrav'ated the disinclination which was 
felt in l^aris and London to such a measure. 
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MIIKRAI.'OR KKACTIONAKV ? DEKI’OTlhM. -C'OMI’)H)MISK 

WITH iniNfJAliY. 

If in forcij^ii (juo.stions T wiis no novico, I \v;is tin* 
more so in those of intornul :itlinini.stration. In 
Saxony, it is true', I was at tlie lu-ad of tlio Moino 
l)ej)aitinent, taking part in its reorganisation, and 
lighting many liard battles in the Chambers on 
(’onstitntit)nal <piestions ; but I cs'idd not ignor(! tlie 
fact tliat in Austria T found m3'sclf face to face with 
totally dilfereiit elements and conditions, and that I 
had to avoid nothing more carefully than the incon- 
siderate a])p]ieation of foreign remedies. JMy first task 
was to l^aequire information. It was for this reason, 
as I have already .stated, that I rejected every 
suggestion of alterations in other departments, and 
was opposed to the issue of any ])rograminc. This did 
not prevent me, liowever, from constantly di.scussing 
internarquestions with Count Belcredi. 
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An old uncle of mine, who had long been envoy 
of the Grand-dueal Saxon courts to the Gt)n federation, 
said to me one day : ‘ The man who has never been 
a Jjiberal in his youth is either dolicicnt in head or 
in heart.’ I do not think that [ ever showed my.self 
wanting in either, and I must own that in my youth, 
when Ijiberalism implied quite as nmeh as Sociali.sm 
does now, 1 had very strong Ijiberal leaning.s. [ owe 
this esj)oeially to my studies at the University of 
(Jottingen, and to the English sclu)ol, then bi'illiantly 
re{)resentt!d by Ili-eren and Sai'hn-ius. The July 
lievolution — its inlluence on (iermany, and on Saxony 
in particular, which in I 8. 'll entc'red the rai»ks of the 
Constitutional States — and the l^olish Insurrection, 
all took ])laee after I had left the Univi-rsity, and 
made a d(!ep im])ression on my mind. As [ advanced 
in y(.‘ars, my views became more mature, but T have 
jiever been anti-Jjiberal. If J was decried as re- 
actionary during the (ir,st ]>art of my Saxon adminis- 
tration, it was owing to the course events had taken, 
r found in 1849 a country more undermined by 
democratic societies than any other German Stat<i, 
and in a condition of semi-anarchy ; and I and my 
colleagues had at first nothing to do l)ut to restore 
order and prevent tlie recurreneo of siKih a .state 
of things. 1 do not Cii ni credit for the fin.'t that 
the long and sanguinary Insurrection of May was 
not followed by a single execution; but it clearly 
proves the falsehood of the then current de.scription 
of the Saxon administration as ‘ ultra-reactionary.’ 

When I came to Austria I was often obliged 
to hear the assertion that what Austria wanted. 
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waK an ‘ enliglitonccl despotism.’ ‘Very true/ I 
said ; ‘ but Avlien despotism i.s intnxlucod it is unfor- 
tunately iieitlier enlij^btened, nor desirous of being 
so, and I am tlierefore of opinioii tliat much more 
can 1)0 domi with a constitutional system.’ Kor 
had 1 long to wait for an opportunity of proving 
the .soundness of my view.s. 

1 cannot .say that during the five j'ears of my 
tenure of ollice at Vienna I lived in a Castle of 
Jiidoh'iici'. This would, indetid, by no means liavci 
suited my inclination ; on the contraiy, scarcely 
had I assuimsd my duties than [ was called upmi, 
althougli at that time only Mini.stor of Foreign 
Alfaii's, to give my attention to an internal (piestion 
of extreiiK! importance and of decisive intluence on 
the ])resrige ami power of the An.strian empire in 
Euro[)i>--the (jue.stion of tin) llungai ian (’ompromi.se 

In Austria, but still men! in foreign countries, ] 
have constantly heard people .say, sometimes with 
prai.st', sonn'tinu's witli blanu!, that I was the creator 
of the (’ompromi.se ami the originator of the Duali.stic 
SystcMii, not to say its inventor. 

I do not claim that honour ; but no le.ss a person 
than (!!Iount Anilras.sy has .said that without me the 
Compronii.se would have had to wait a long time for 
its completion. I do not rt'gret what I did, and I am 
ready to assume the whole responsibility of what was 
a most niigrati'ful task. But that the view above 
stateil is a mi.staken one is proved by the following 
circumstances : 

I. The sejiarate po.sition of Hungary in the 
JVronarehy before 1848, 
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2. The state of Hungary after the Kcvolution. 

o. The failure to enter into a timely arrangement 
while the claims of Hungaiy were us yet moderate. 

4. The eoneossions made before 18(5(3; and 

5. The more exacting demands of Hungary after 
180 ( 5 . 

AVith regard to the state of things bL-fore 1848, 1 
cannot adduce any better autln)rit.y than J)r ]lerl)st, 
that .same J)r IJerbst who attaeki.'d my [)oli(!y toward.s 
Hungary in the Heiehsratli of 18(57 inure sliarply than 
anybody else. In one of his last speeches to tlie 
eonstitnents of a Bohemian district he .said, ;is icported 
in the Nfnc I'n-ic I'n'sse of the ;)Uth ol’ -Mtiy 188.') ; 

‘The ])rinci]ile of the Bnity of tin.' St.ite has only 
been altered in form by the Diiali.stic System. 1 1 ungary 
never bi'longed to Austria, liki* Bohemia and Soutliern 
An, stria. The Hungarian (Constitution had .sliown 
itself full of vitality Ibr many years, and wlien it was 
revised and re.stored in 18(57, nolliing was I'evived 
which had not previously <‘xi,sted and Houri.slied.’"* 
The J)uali.stie System was not, therefore, !i Jiovelty 
im|)orted by the ‘ imjiorted statesman.’ 

I need not enter into details on the state of 
Hungary dining the interval between the sujipre.ssion 
of the ]?ebellion .and the Italian AV^ir. What has 
been written on the- e-iihject uj) to the ])resent date, 
chiefly by the Kos.suth Barty, is mueh exaggerated, 
and the same may be said of JMadamo Adam’s Pa t vie 
which describes a reign of terror as of a 

* ThoHo remarks and that fullow wore only ii'.‘-i rto<l By mo on a n-cont 

revision of my M.S., wliicli exiilains the apia-araiicc of ^o n-cent a date a.s iSSo in a 
chapter wi itten many years previoiinly. 

t In the concluding part of this work I shall give details about Mathime Adam 
and my acciuaintance with her. 
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second Alba, and horrors like those of the guillotine 
during the French Kevolution. I remember the 
progress made by the Emperor through Hungary in 
1852, when the papers were full of descriptions of 
iloatiiiGf ))anners and maidens clad in white. In the 
same year J*rincc Bismarck was entrusted with a 
sj)ecial mission to Vienna ; and when he went to the 
pjdaee at Buda to [)ay his res[)ects to the Emj)cror, 
lie sciiit Ills wife a long description of a popular fete 
given by tlic [)t;oplo in honour of his Majesty. I 
also reiiu'inbcT Jlaynau’s fits of kindness to the 
populace at IVsth. Jt must in justice be acknow- 
ledged tliat tin; rniperial (Government in Ifungary 
was not oiu‘ of constant ill-treatment and oppres- 
sioji ;* tlie condition of tlie Hungarians was not 
so intolerable, but they prized their Constitution 
above everytliing else, and knew how to suffer 
for it. Tliere are few instances of HungariaJis 

entering tlie Imperial service, especially as regards 
a[)pointments outside of Hungary; while another 
race,t which complains quite as much of its hav- 
ing been deprived of the old Constitution of its 
country, iicaci' disdained the Imperial service. The 
[tresence foi- a time at Pesth of the Archduke 
Albreclit, and the subsequent appointment of Count 
J^dfly as Coveriu)!', were conciliatory steps, but the 
chasm lu'Lvoen Austria and Hungary remained. 

I was not tin.! fiivst to pursue the path I chose. 

* Tlie relative conleiitinoiit (f the Hungariinis was illustrated by the Fiijaro of 
A'i<*iina in a seiies of h ttei* nurporting to be written by a Hungarian vagrant : * What 
liave I gaincil ’ he says, ‘ by tne change of administration ? WJieii Hach wa.s Minister, 
if 1 stole a goose 1 got six weeks’ iinpri.suiiineiit, and board and lodging free. Now I 
get iN\enty-livo laslie.s, and nothing free.’ 

t The Czeclis. 
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Others had advanced a considerable way ujion it, and 
tlie question was whether to advance or to go back. 
I found the Government in a state of vacillation 
between advancing and retreating. It was either my 
fault or my merit, as the reader may consider it, that 
I put an end to thi.s condition of aifairs. 

The following facts will justify my assertion that 
before my entrance into oflice considerable jirogress 
had been made on the path of conciliation. 

The speech from the throne of the 14th of 
December 18(55, as well as the royal message of the 
51rd of March 1 8(5(5, was full of consideration for the 
view's of tile Hungarians, and great stress was laid on 
the Emperor’s wish to induce the Hungarian Diet 
to take measures for a. mutual arrangement. Doth 
documents contain positive concessions of great im- 
portaiuu', involving a dejiarture from the policy 
formerly pursued. In the sjieee.h 1‘roiu tin; throne it 
Avas frankly admitted, with I'ogard to that portion of 
the laws of 1848 which concerned the operation of 
the rights of the sovereign and the limitations of the 
executive {lower, that their legality AVas open to an 
objection. The speech further announced that the 
CroAvn ibself Avould remove the obstacle to a com- 
promise by abandoning tlie point of vioav of strict legal 
continuity, thus clearly acknoAvlcdging that the Prag- 
matic Sanction, as the .undamcntal hiAv of the State, 
guaranteed the independence of the internal juris- 
diction and administration of the kingdom of 
Hungary and its dependencies. The justification of 
Hungarian independence Avithin tliesc limits Avas 
acknowledged Avithout any reservation. The speech 
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furtluji" expressly liold out the prospect of a coronation, 
which was to take ])Iace on the condition that tlie 
enactments of tlie laws of 1848 sliould underg'o careful 
revision and be altered in accordance with existing 
cireujiistances. 

As to tlie state of J lungary after tlie battle ol' 
.K<)niggratz, a very short retrospect will sufliec. 
When I \s(.d<tiii’s notorious di'spjiteh became known in 
I8(J8, there was a universal outcry of indignation 
at Vienna. I took the liberty of saying that the 
contents ol’ the desjiatch were neither new to me 
nor (o the public. 'I’here was therefore no reason 
lo judge I hu.s.'.ian |toliey more sevi-rely, but tliei’e 
was icason to Judge my ])roeet'(lings in Hungary 
less harshly. 

1 mu.st finally adil another eirenmstance to the 
li\e already enumerated : the voice's which were 
raised even in ^Vustria lor tlu; necessity of an 
agri'emi'iit. 

Kuiserfeld spoke as follows in the Styrian Diet, 
as reported by the .Ve/a' Firic /’rc.s'.sy' of the 1 1th 
of Deeemlx'r I HOG : ‘ JVaee w’ith ffungary nx'ans 
the (.‘xistence or the non-e.vi.stenee of Au.stria, and 
l.hat peace must be concluded without delay. An 
'•\tendetl .Keielisrath would jiroduce only national, 
not jiolitieal paitu’s, thus making Parliamentary 
(Government imjiossible. Only a (Constitutional 
Austri.'i is pt.ssible.’ 

Oiskra also said in the [Moravian Diet: ‘1 
consider the .Agreement with Jdungary absolutely 
neces.sary for the existence and development of 
Austria.’ (AVac Freif Prcm\ 2Gth January 18G9.) 
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The })ri‘ss toemocl with .similar uttcrauocs. I 
will only mciitioii the leadiiii;' article ol* the Fri^ic 

Prrsse of the i2th of February I8G7, which says: 
‘ A compromise, oven a disadvantageons (•ompn)miso, 
is, in .short, tlio lessor e\il/ 
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DhsI’A'IX II I’KO.M l^AltOX UkI’S'I’ TO TIIK SaXoN I'iNVOV IN 
London hki.ativk to tiik I>amdi:i!(; ( 'onkioiiknoks. 

Mr Forlx's nr;i floimr l<*c*tiirc <riini* (Ii'jm'tIm' dr Mr li' (•(nnl(‘ dr 
(-Ijircndon, Irs con iV-rci ires d(‘ I >;tiii]>cj-u, <jni srinblcnti 

oil- <';ur><' nil \ if di'pJnisir a Sa Sciiciaairic. \'(Mis cnnnais^-ii-/, Air 
I(*. cointo, Ics rchllltat^ dc res confi-rrm rs. Nons n’jivojisiMi jnsijiriri 
luuanu* raison dr Irs rri^n'ettri*, rt Irs doutos nimn's ijiii aurairni pu 
naitrr a rr sujot, <»nl. rnlirrrinrnt. ili^jiarn a ia snih* d(‘ la r«*[)onsr 
drs caliinrts di* N'iniiu* r< <Ir l)<M-]in a la noli' ijur Irs linit rnni’S 
rcjirrsniti'cs a Handirri' Iruravairni ]>n*srnt«‘(‘. 

Qindqur sati'^t'aisanlr (pir soit ainsi la. solution dr la <jiir.>fion 
qui rrstait a rrt^lrr rntrr Irs drux ^rainlc's puissanrr> (‘I Jrs aidics 
<‘tats dr la confi'drralion apj- ’’'S a arn'dri- an Iraiti' flu ‘JOaNiil, 
lions n’(Mi scrlons pas inoiiu (iisposrs a trnir cfiinpir d(‘s sus- 
coplibiliif's du rabiin't britanniqur, dont li' jii^^rnioid nr saurait 
nous rtre iiidiH«-r(‘iit, ri a lui 1‘ournir tidh's (‘xpliral ion.*, (pii fiissrnt 
do nature a rrclairrr sur Irs inlridions fjiii ikmis onl i(iiid(‘s, si 
Irs rrprrsrntations (jur 7>Ir Forbes s’rst trfnivf* cliai'iL;^' dr rains 
fairr, avairnt etc reM‘‘tur.s drs formes analoi^mrs a la dii>:nitr fpn* 
lout <;ou von inn rut. souvrrain, qinOlr qur soit r(*tf‘ndnr du pays 
qu’il irpresriite, doit rtrr jaloux do faii-f' rc.*^prctrr. 
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lj«‘ <juo Mr 1<* coiiito do OhiR'iidoii a rni devoir 

Icnir csl tel (jii'il t'allait ions los <‘'^:irds quo iions dovoiis au 
‘'oiivoJMioiiKMit do Sa .Majoslt‘ ])nf.an!iiqu(‘, pour uons docidor a ikj 
]>J is ])i'orr‘ror lo sih'uco a uiio ivpouso. (-opcuidaiit, afni dti fain^ 
d(* I'otio (I«'|mV1io lV.l>jr‘f d’lm oxanuMi ooiisciojioioux, Jon ai de- 
m:md(* au Minis! ro d'Ant^lottuTo uiio couinninioatioii iVrite. ]\Ir 
lM)rl»os ]ir s'y ost pas orii auloriso. 11 nio soiiddo (pio, lorsiju'un 
i;(Mi\ criKsnoiH in* craiiit pas d tsitiHU* dans d(i paroilh'S oxjdiciitions 
a\oc un 'L;(ai\ ri Jioiiiojil «'(rauijoi\ t‘t (|u'il va. uiomo, aiusi quo jo 
I'ai ajipris d(‘|)uis oar la d('*j*oolio a. oto oouiiiiUMi(|Uoo aillours par 
los Mi.ssidiis laitaiiiiicjiios a donnor a s(‘S aoou.sations dii roton- 
lisM-iiiont, il sorait au inoiiis Ju.>.to di^ iiioUrj* lo j^ovoriuMuoiit a 
<|in ^'a!lro■^ 'Oiit dos rrjn-nolios aiissi ijravos, on niosiiro d(^ los ])OS(‘r 
inn?‘onio?it. oi dy o]i[)o>>or iino dt*F‘*n.so raiM)nno(*. dai du nio oon- 
lonlor d iinr -oisindo Io(‘turo ot d'iniprinn'r lo mioux possihh^ dans 
ina )iii'iiM»iio I»‘S prinoipanx pa<^ai^(‘s do la pioo(‘ <‘n quostion. 

Mr lo oninto di‘ (larondon so ll.illo qiif‘ l(*s K(:its rtqnvsonliVs 
a I'ainlMTi; rooovront inn' la'ponw* (pii si'ra ]>ropoi( ionin'o a It'ur 
inli'iaonlion nial iii'^piiVa' UI-mlrtH t! hHi'i'ft rmrr.'" X’ous vo\oz 
quo )»ar ina li’adiioti(»n jo cin-roho a adouoir li‘ mot). CoUi' iv- 
pnnso ost aujoui'd lmi I'onnuo do tout- 1<‘ niondi'. IVous i.i^norons 
si lo (-\al»in(‘t liriianni<jUo on (‘Si salislait, ainsi (jiu' ncuis Ti'sporons 
sinooroinoni ; oo (|ui ost l»ion <*orlain, o’l'si (ju’c'lli* nous satisfail, 
ot qu'il on iMsulto olairoinmit cpio los (l(‘u\ orandi's puissanoos 
alloniandos nont troiuo flans la noto (pio mms lours avions 
adi'ossi'o, aiioiin sujot. uVy x'oir uno inlorvi'ntion iiiai ins])iro<‘ ; f*t 
I'ojMMidant s’il y avail on lion a nf)us t’aii'O un paroil roj)rooho 
Ml- lo oonito (l(‘ Clart'inlon sora asM*/ Juslo ])Our 1(‘ rooou 
naili-(‘ -o'im'iI <'((• hii'ii jilutdt, au\ Cabiin'ts do Vi(*nno ut do 
lli'ilin a ni>iis I’atlrf'S'.or. Mais imlopondaiiiinont du hlaino (pio 
ni>ii-i‘ oiunlui'o parait a\oir onoouru a Lnndros, j'ai qiiolquo jioino, 
a. in’o\]>liquoi- oo (pii a ]»ii amonor Lord (laiondon a y voir uik* 
intorxontion quoM’onquo, La quostion (jiu* Ton ajipollf* la qu(‘s< ion 
d t li'ioiit a dt»' fi»'‘l);ttuo a dillV-rf'nlf'S roprisos dans dos oonforfuioos 
aii\(jUollos la. (? mo (I< .ai ion ^t'l'inanifjuo ost. ri'sLoo dtranooro, ot 
jo no saoli<‘ j»'is (piain ini dos ;;f>vornomonts allomands do s(*oond 
ni-di-(‘ sf* suit porniis trintm-x onir dans o(*s dol>aU. C'o-st a la suite 
d un Iraiti* oonolu ontn* 1 Autriolio ot la JVusso, ot d’unfi invitation 
<[uo oos d( U\ ])uivsanoos oiit addrossoe au\ autros Ktats de TAl- 
lomai^oio, quo oou\-oi out riv ini.s (*n domiairo de so prononeor 
sur uin.' fjuf'stion tV‘dri-a,l(‘. J1 s'aoissait done do remplir a la fois 

un doxoir, (‘t d’usor d un droit, dans IVxoi’oieo duquol nous ne 
saurinns n'oonnait ro a auouno puis^anoo dlrangrre lo pouvoir de 
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nous iTiij>osor drs liinitos, ni aclincttro uiip intervention fut-elle ]ji 
Tiiitnix inspireo. 

J(‘ no puis passer iei sous sileiua* qui.* I’l^nvoyc* il(' France 
in^i egaleiiiont eonnnunicjue uno depcelie do son ( louvi'inciiicnt 
ti la suil(* dos conferences do T>amh(‘rjL;, ot je nu' ]>lais a const at er 
fpio dans eotto depeche, portant le cacliot d’lnu' (‘Mpiise, 

Air l)r«)uyn <le Lliuys sVst alistenu do tout, coinim^ntaiii* sui- Ics 
resolutions de .Raiidan’^, ot. s’est. borne a ndexer un s('iil point, 
savoir la faculte (jue nous a.vions nnondi<|iie(‘ pour la fontT'di'- 
ration d’etre repn'seriti*e dans les nei^ociat ions ulterieuivs. F'est 
la uiK* (juostion (pn* nous in‘ <‘royons ])as (lou((‘iise, inais dont 
line discussion ineuie antieipce d(^vait nous pai'aitre parfaitenient 
convenable. 

Fill repassant dans ina mrsnoire la suite d(? la. depeche d(* Air 
le cointe de (‘larendon, j’ari'ive a dcs r(‘proches (pii s’adressent pliitdt 
a la Jlussi(‘ quVi nous incines. (V‘tt(» jiuis'^ams* est aisaisci* d avoir 
dti t<ait tiMiips seme la disconh* <mi Allema‘;m‘, et d'r'Hrayer les 
( l(Mi\ornenients allemamls par le faiitbine de la. rj'volut irni. S.'ins 
pretiMidiv faire I’a-voeat d(* la Rusdi', coimn(‘ nous h* ri‘juocli(‘ un 
auti'e j)assa^i;(; de la, de[)e<‘ln', il in’est dillicih* de trou\er la, })ri‘niiere 
(le e(\s acciisat ions tout-a fait juste, en sonijcsnit. a la inaniere dont 
la .Rii.ssie o.st, interveniie <Ians les atl’aires de rAlleinai^iM; pendant 
les anneos on des coniplicat ions inti'rimires iiKuiacaienf runion et la 
jiaix de rAlleina^ne, et ou tons les enbrts dii Fahinet de Fi'ters- 
houri^ tendai<*nt a aplanir les difh*r<*n(Is sum onus (‘utre I(‘.s deux 
i^ramles ])uissances alleinandes. 

(,>uanl. a la revolution dont la liussie se servirait avec nous 
coniine d’un epouvantail, personiu' mieiix qin' inoi n’a, «‘t«' a incnm 
d'(Mi connaitre la portei*. Appelh* au\ all’aircs au <‘(»ninienc('nicnt 
de, I’anin'e IS-IU, je in\'i,ssis mi face du fantbnu' dont les foi-incs se 
dessinaient tres ne,tt(‘inent autoui- de inoi ; et deux inois plus lard 
j(' le vis eiisan^lant(*r pendant six journees con.secut iv(*s h‘s j’ues de 
llresdi*. 

J’aiappris alors coimnont il fan t s’y prendre avi'c h' .sj)ec( r(\ et 
les soiuenirs de ('('tti' epoq^- ui’autorisiuit a iv])ondro a Lord 
(Jlarendon, qu’on peuL tres-biei roin* a I’existein'e du fantbine, san.s 
ctr(‘ soupeonne do le redouter. 11 ost vrai quo f^ord (’larmulon dans 
la menu' depeche nous fait observin' oonunent il n'y a. ricn a (‘ra,indr(i 
d(' la revolution aujourd’hui (pie TAutrii'lie ost allice av(‘c, rAui^de- 
tern* (‘t la France. Jo .serais 1(> premier a repoussi'r les conclusions 
inalveillantos quo Ton pounxiit tinu* de cette eonibinaison, inais e(* 
(pio n(‘ puis adniettre non plu.s qu^ivi^c uim certaiin^ T*e.serv(', eVst 
quo la revolution soit dcsarnie(», couimo nous l(^ (lit egaleinent Jjord 
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< H5vv(M\dou, par la ]M)V\tupie populaire des jj;rauds Ctd)iu(‘ts. L’cxpwri- 
(‘iico tl(.‘s amires 1848 a 1819 nous a laissi* do trop j^riivos l(i(;ons, 
)»(>ur IK*. ])as nous ni('ti(*r do ooito dorouto appar(*nto dos partis 
r<'‘Vol’itionnaii’(*s (’ii pi’i-^tnu-f* do I'initiativo dos ( Jouvi*nienionts. 
Mais, suivant la dopooho. d<i Lord Clarondon, cost la llussio qui, 
.'iju’rs avoir pricin' la oraiiito dt^ la rovolution, sVst cliar'jjoo do la 
j)ati*onis(‘r, d(i la tain* oll(‘ nioiiK*, car dcja sos aironts jjai'couront la 
Hoiif^rio pour foinontor dcs trouhlos. do u’ai pas d(* notions 
pai ticulicrcs sni* cc (jui sc passa dans ccs dcnx pays ; iiiais jdaot* [^ar 
la confiancc^ dii Hoi a la tct«^ du Ministcro dc rintcricur ct di* I'ad- 
ininist lal ion dc la I'olicc, j'ai etc a incnu* d'observer l(‘s allccs ct 
\<‘nu(‘s dcs aiujc'nts rcvolutionnaircs cn AUcinai^no, ct j(^ dois diro epic 
Ic j>ays (roll its nous v(‘naiciil, nVlait jioint la Kussic, ct (pii* l(‘S 
pass(‘])or(s (lout its si* troiuaicnl munis n’t'(ait*nt point di'S passi'iiorts 
nis: I's. II y a. (‘iisuitc, uno consideration dont j(^ lu^ j)uis ])as 
ciil i< rcm(‘iu me di't'cndi'i*. S’il cst \ rai ([U(^ cost la Russio (jui 
palroiii.se la n'volid ion : comment .S(5 fait il que Ics jiartis (jui out 
cliancc dy u:a_i^oici‘ ct <[ui y tra\aill<‘nt sourdi'inont. ct ouvcrtcnicnt 
dcfiuis dcs anii«'<-s, nc c(‘s.s(*nt d(‘ ]uvclier la ,i^ucrro contro c(dt(^ 
pui'^^<^nc <‘ '{ 

(^tiTon mi* ])ardonnc c(‘s di«,o*cssi()ns ; jo convions qu'ellc.s out 
au.ssi peu dc rapjioii aAcc la i^i-andi* question du moment (ju’il n'y 
cn avait ciitrc la note d(‘ l>amlK*r!if ct noire prct(‘uduc peur do la 
ri'‘\ nlut ion. 

i\lallicu]*cus(*mcni i! nu* r<‘.stc. a ivjiondi'f; a dcs attaquos in- 
liniment ]dus directes ct plus '^o‘av(‘S. Lord Clarendon nous accusiv 
lit Icralcmcnt ‘d'etre a\cui;l«'s au jioint dc no pas comjirnndrc 
(Jill* dans line i^randc crisi* l(*s ]M*ti((*s jalousii's doivimt so lairc, 
ct dc sacrilicr Ics intcrcis dc rAllcma<^no a dc.s intriijfuos russcs.’ 
.!(* serais curlcuN dc savoir c(' (jui a ]>u autoriscr Mr Ic comto 
d(* (.larcndon a nous rcproclici- dc petites jalousi(\s, ct .a (*xpliqu(*r 
uotre manierc d cii\ i^ai^t*!* Ics inti'ivts di* rAlli*ma;;u(.‘ - maticn^ 
dans lafpiclic, pa.' ]m rent licsc, nous (*nryons li* dernier dos gou- 
wiiicmcnts allcmai.d.s moillcur jug(‘. qu(5 rLtranger -- par dcs 
mtiigiirs .lint, noil- a*rions on dupes ou complies. Lord Cla- 
rendon n'.i ]t:.s jugi* a ]»ropos dc. citcr un seal fait .ou aote a 
leppui di* j)arcdl(?.s su|)posii .ons, ('t, (‘U (‘Hcl, il lui aurait (';t(* ditlicilc 
(Ten trouM*!’. Luc accusation lane(*o aussi Icgcremont rend touto 
diT’cnsc inutile ; nous iic pouvoiis qm* la rcgr(‘ttcr profoiidtauciit. 

11 cn (*st dc m nic du rr[)r(H*lic, (pi’on nous adresse, oulin, d’avoir 
donni* a rLuri)p(j Ic spectacle de rAllemagiio desunie. Los faits 
mcm(*s y ri'jioiKUmt mieux que lu* li* jiourrait unc diifmise eloquently 
f/imion dc IWllcmagno n’a jamais I'te mieux a.ssuivo qu’ollo ne l^ist 
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duns cc inomont, ot jamais Ic principc fcdrnil n’a fait di^ modifuri*s 
preuves. Lcs deux grandes puissances allcnnandos out Icmoignci^s 
pur leur declaration dii IG juin combicii olios tiouucnt k rolo\«;r la. 
cfnistitiition lV*(loral(3 ot a rospocttjr la position indop(‘ndanto dos 
autros Ktats confcd(WiS 3 et oeux-ci a lour tour, t*ii so ralliant au\ 
doux Puissancos, apres un oxamen luur ot conscionoioux do lours 
pi'opositioiis ot avoc rintoiition bion inar(|Uoti do placo.r lo but do 
l uiiion alJ(‘mando au-dossiis do touto autro consub'ral io]i, out i*oinp]i 
digiKMuont l(*ur taoho connuo Ktats indopoiidants (*( coiniiM' Ooii 
b'diTos. 

Nous 11(3 craignoiis done point b's .souv(‘nirs do nanilKU’g, dont la 
dt'poolu* do Lord Clanuidon linit on (juolcpu' sorti* par nous nnuiacor. 
Nous ii’avons jamais (Ui dautrv pivtonlion qu(‘ d(‘ faiix* un acb; 
;dl(*iiiand ; oo n'(*st pas nous <pii nous piaoons sur lo torrain 
ourojjoon. Si on nous y ai)p(*ll(‘, nous avons 1(‘ ftn ino ospoir <|Uo lo 
m«*nm osprit do juslico ot d’tspiilo (jui n d<'ja diolc* lo jugomont d(' 
rAlh'iujigno, pr(*\audra I'galomont dans los <*onsoils do ri''uro[u\ 

Jo, lonnim^rai par um* d(irnioi’(‘ i-ol](‘\ion, Vous sm,voz (|u»* la 
nolo do Lamborg flit o<)nc«‘rto(‘ ot adoptoi' pur luiil ( Join ornonn'nts 
ullomands ; (I’ajn’os o(‘ qui m(3 rcivionl, la dipi'olio que iii'a oonununi - 
(pio Mr Po]*b(‘.s n'a otc* adnvssoi' (pj’au (loiui'rnoimuil du Uoi soul. 
.)o IK* doniand(‘ pas (r(‘X[)lications dt* o(‘ fail. (jui pn'codo vous 

prouNora <(Uo nous n<' nrulons pas do\anl la ri'spon.salMlili; d'nii acto 
dont nous somnios solidairos. 

\'ous savoz, Mr lo (Jomt<‘, qut^l prix lo, ( Joumu’iioiiumiI du Jloi 
al taolu' a d(*s S('Utini(*ids l>iouveillauls du (loiivc'.rnoUK'nt d (3 la 
koirn* ; vous oomaivo/ done ais<*m('nt oombi(*n o(*s oxplioal ions fail 
dii in’ol ro pi*nibl(*,s 3 niais jt' suis oorlain (pi’t'lb's m* (bplairont ]>as 
an (*al)in{‘t do Sa jMajosto britanni(juo. Lo ( Jouv(‘rnomont Anglais, 
si Jaloux do fairo I’ospocL'r partout di’oit «‘t dVnqxVlK'r (|ii’il n y 
soil porl(' alt(3into, lu; voudra. pas nous f.iii'o un oriino di* tonii’ an 
notn* 3 (‘t Lord Olaicndon avoc son osprit (Vlairo ot impartial, loin 
d(' s’otIons('r d(' notn*, franchiso, y \('i-ia rompr(*into do la Mwiti*, (*t 
r(‘grottora, j’<'n suis siir, do ikjus avoir supposo d(‘S niobjlos (|ui nous 
sont »Hrang(*i-s. 

\m)us doniKjroz lecture do cc^i iopoolio a 31 r lo comto do Chiron- 
don, ot vous otos autoris(* k on donnt'r copio, si (*11(* \ous ('tait 
doinand('c. 

Rocovt'z, etc., 
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(V)l{l!KSPO.V[)K\('K IJKTWKKN BaUoX liKL'ST AND Coi'M 
KSS|;t, 1!(»J)K KKIiATlVK TO TUK ClUMKAN WaK 
A S(i\ Excm.i.r.N'CK ArovsiKi’u i.k I’auov de Eeust. 

Sr l^KTJji'^iJoiMic, i.E II 2(t Norenihrc IS^m. 

Aro\siMif|{ m: I»mk)N, .I<‘ ni'<MnpF'ss(^ (I(* ivpoiidn* ;i l;i Icjttn* 
‘•(■niridi'ul ioJIr <jU(* \"oh'o in'ii f.'iit riioniuHii* do nrjulrossor 

1(‘ \ 2 \f)VoiMl)iT dcruior, ;i son r(‘iour dr» Paris, ot. dont lo. contoini a 
iait 1ol>i('t dt‘ iin's pln.'^ sorioiis(‘s iiKMlitafioiis. Avaiit (riaitrca’ dans 
lo fond dt*s (jiic^tions trait i‘(‘S par vous a\'(*c.* lino siiporioi*ito d(*. vuos 
of iMM* hn-idit<' d«‘ ponsoo si roinar(pjal)I(‘s, jVpr(>iJvo lo Ix'soin d(i 
vons' ollrir tons nn s roiiaa’cinionis dii nouvoan service rondu a nolnj 
cans( par lo voya^i* (jin' vons avi*/ onircpris a Paris. Nul plus (jiio 
vons, .MoFisifsir !(' P»ai‘on, n’<'tait. <‘n rncsnro dy fairo ont(‘ndro la 
voi‘it(' snr la sonic politi^jiio (pio doit snivr(‘ rAll(‘nia"no dans la. eon 
/|onotniM‘ aotn(‘ll(\ pour san\(‘gard<M' a la fois son inlorot propn* ot 
oolni do 1 Mnropo tont(‘ rnitiori*. Si la franchise onor^i(jU(! do \otro 
laui^a^o, loin do hlossor rihnporonr <]os Pranijais, nons a \alu do sa 
part, nn ao<*noil (list ini* no ot. d<'s man jins do ,sa contianoo, nous no, 
poinons <pi(' nous h'licitor <lo co nonvol lioinniai>'o rondu ii la foianoto 
ih* v<»s prinoi|)(‘s ('t a la nohlosso d(‘ \otro caractoi’(‘. 

.1 aiaivo niaintonant a ri'\ain(‘n dos dispositions paciti(|U(‘s ipii 
nous nut. otc ti'iuoii^noos ot. ipii oonlirmont, ainsi (pio vous I'aNoz oon- 
stato, los ouv(‘rtnr(‘s faitos par lo Omito \Val(‘wski a IMonsieiir lo 
Pai’on d(‘ Sool»a,ch. 

Croyo/. hinu. lo Pahimd do St. IVtorshour" voiit la ywiiv, aussi sin 
connnont ponr lo moins (pion la di'sinj Paris, ot qii’il n a pas tonu 
a lui de ropoiulio ])lns explicit oinonl au\ manitostation.s dii Oahiiuit 
dos I'nilorios (pu- jt‘ no I’ai fait, dans la IcUre ci-jointo au Paron do 
.va-hach, d(‘stiiu'v a otivmiso sons los yoiix du Comto Walowski. J’y 
.ijontoiai <|iiol<|Uos j>]i< :it'ions y»onr votre information particulioro, 
on rotonr do votro oonliMinM* envers moi ot do votre synijiithie pour 
ia llussic*. 

Vous mo fades Dionnonr do nuMliro (luVi Pari > on n’a pas trouvo 
do solution dii 11““' j'oint dilh'ronto d(‘ collus tpii furoiit discutoos aiix 
conforoncos de \denno. Nous nous trouvons a ^o;^^ard de cc umud 
de l.'i (im‘stion dans uno position ahsolnmont sonddahlo. Ce que nous 
avons repousse aux conforenees de Vienne, nous lo ropoussons encore 
aujourd’liui. Nous ne deniandon.s, oomrni^ alors, quo le maintiou dos 
droits do sou\orain(‘te sur notro torritoire et la conservation d(^ 
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riioimour ot do l.'i di.i^nitd du p;iy‘'. I^'ii aocopimit Iok (juntro points 
pn^'ilaf»l<*s cgninio liases do jidij^oriatinns, noiis <‘t ions sa?is dont(' piv- 
j»an‘S a do sarrilioc's,- -li‘ lan.iragi' d(‘ iios ri<‘ni]»ot(‘nt iaii-os a Vi('nno <*t 
lours (h'clarations rdTioiollrs c iix conforonoos (mi font ploincinonl- foi, - 
inais api’os avoir vii nos ilidorontoK propositions rojctdos par la oou 
f<‘rojn*o j)ros«[uo sans disonssion, l>ioii <pn; los lMonip<»h‘ntiair(‘S alli-'s 
ouss(Mi( rc<‘omui «pio la inoilhaiio paix srrait, oollo (jui conoilici'ait 
riionnour do la Russio avoo I’inlrrot d<‘ riuirojuM't rindi'ptnidanco do 
la. l''ur<jaio, rst,-oo bicn a non^ i\ fairo do ia>nvi‘ll(‘s pr()posit ion> ? 
Voiis a\ oz <-«)nsi aid \anis nidnio, Mon-donr lo Raroii. coTiilaon 1' I\mp('roiir 
flos l<'r-anoais ti(*nt a raliiaiicc* ani;lai'^o ; n’ost-il done point a prdvoir 
4[u'a,vai\t d’onta ni(‘r JL\ oc notu nm* n(''^oriat i<»n s('rionsi\ il fora pa,rf, 
a son allid- dr ?ins pr-ojio'.i/ ion-’ p«>ui‘ n'^lrr rn i\'o sa. ?‘<'ponNO 

siir raoriirll (|uo no.s nu \ rrt him*'. aiH 'ait ti’oiivd* a Londi*i‘s'? Nons 
soinnu'S ■'i porsuad/s do ! inliinii»' do r,alr alliaiUT, (jiio raoooj.lant 
ooniino lino in'i-r-^iti' doininant la situation, nous a'-on^- in^truil l(f 
I >1 rf»n d(‘ Sr'‘l»arli do I'ain roniarijin-r dans >^0 . on t r»‘t i< mi-, a \ (‘o lo ( ‘on i to 
\Val('\\ -,!v i «|iio noiM IK' prUrodoiiN I'liMoniont o’aonir <Io la, Krano(» 
dis fa'ilild-, pour la p'ii\, «(ii‘ol!r no soj-ail, ])oint <'orlaino do voir 
:ido-|)t< r ]i:n* son allidM*. 

Lo^ didi.-iilt O', (jiii s'opp«»',rni. on<*oro a la, <’onolii^ion d»‘ la paix 
Sf)iit, d'ajMV'^ 00 ipio jo viriiv, (Pavoir riioiiiioiir di‘ v<nis i*\poM‘r, on 
priMiiioi- lion dans la sll nation. ind/‘p(‘nda n(o ; do orllos ijni liiMincnit a 
la fonno ol a la. siioslanro du tiaiti'a \<niir, a rd'ixard dos<|no!lo^, 
ooinino r Mnq^oronr d*-^ l'’rano.iis, non.s soniinos d.;alf‘niont, otili^'s do 
no point dd-pas^oi <*ortainos liniitos. 

\ons fai-ant paiM, sans ddtonr ni arrioro junrsd-fs dos ri‘lIo\irnis 
<pJo ni’ont .snggd'r.'slo'> ponrj)arlrrs ipii onl on lion a Pai’is, il os| j)ros«|n(j 
suportln do \ons fairo olisorvtn* <jiH‘ la prP-sonto rdpoiiso ost au'^si 
strii 1 '■niont <-on!ir|oiil irilo (|no I'a d-t \ o( ro lr| ( ro, pour laipiollo jo vous 
rdi(or‘* ioi iin* plus \i\os art ions do grao(». 

\<‘nill«’/ los agrdor, Monsirur lo Raron, ainsi (pio I’assuranof' df^ 
nia, Iiauto coiiNiddi at i<ni ot do nnni invariaMo at tav-lioinont . 

( sigi id ) i\ less M L n ( > I > le 

.\ Son rexcKi.Lr.vrK 

IMovsii'U'if u: r.iia: < 'omtk r)i': N'Essr.LKODi:. 

Din'^or, 1 . P‘-rrmf>7> 

Mo\sii:ryi nn Coutj', Ji* vions do roo(‘voir par rc’ntnnni.so do 
Mmisioiir 1<‘ Rnron <lr‘ Riidl'org la l^•tl^* <juo\’olr«‘ ie\oo|lon<'o nda 
fait l lioniionr d(‘ ni doi’iio a la datr du niois pas^d*, (d jo in'»‘m])ro.''M‘ 
do ljui on ollrir ■nl'^ n inorriiiiont.s l)ion sinodros. 

S’il ndost. porinis d(' regn'ttor profonddnionl do no pas voir 
VOL, I B 1 
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part{ig(5es par Votro ICxc-ftllence les vues quo j’ai osti Lui exposer, iiia 
recoDiiaissance, je le sens, n\m doit ctre que plus vivo, car cVst me 
doinier un prouve hicui pn'ciouse de votro coiiliaiico, Monsieur le 
Comte, que d’accucillir, coiiiiue vous Tavez fait, des dovoloppoiinjiits 
qui no s’accordaicnit guero avec voire inaniiire de voir. 

Co serait abuser de votn' indulgence extreme quo de rovenir sur 
1(! sujet do ma lettn*, car jo no dois pas oublier que e’est une decision 
supremo, sur buiuolle ost basee la votro. 

Copendant, Monsieur de Budberg ayant bion voulu entror avoc 
nioi dans uno discussion do la question qui m’a si vivement pr<^- 
occupo, J’ai pris la liberie cruser du droit de n;pli<]ue cn tachant de 
justilier par des arguments puises dans ma conviction la jdus intimo 
d<'s oonsoils qu(^ pei’siste a croire salutaires, taut dans I’intoret do 
rAllemagne (jue de eelui do la Russie. 

Monsieur de Sehnoder vi(*nt de sae([uittrr des ordres qu(» votro 
K.xe(‘llone(^ lui a transmis on dernier lieu par le tolegiapbo. J’ai eru 
pouvoir m'aut<.)ris«M’ d(* ce message ]>onr engagei* Monsi(*ur de Biid- 
borg a eommuni([ner a Votre Rxeelbmee ma lotlre, s’il le jugeait 
conveniib](‘. Jii ne suis pas homme a eliangcn* ni <l(‘ prinoipes, ni de 
sentiimmls, mais j’agis <in eonKciene<*, et si la sagesse du (^ibinot 
fmpt'u'ial avail roussi a trouver une issue mcilleure, jxu’sonno ji’en 
serait plus content que moi. 

Veuillez agreer, Monsieur le (Jomte, rassuranc*(‘ nuiouvelee de 
la plus haute consideration avec Ijiquellc j'ai Ihojineur tl’ctre, 
Monsieur le Comte, de Votre Kxc{*ll(‘nee, etc. 

(signe) BRCST. 


A Monsikuu de Buddeiu;, Mimstue de JIussie A Beiilin. 

Drksdk, If 0 Dicemhie 3855. 

Mo.hhiehk i.e Baiion, — Monsieur do Sehro.ler m’a exuctement 
reniis la lettre (jui* vous m’avc*/. fait J’Jioiinoiir de jn’adresser a la date 
du 8 du mois ct)uraid, et a hujudle se trouvait jointo la ivpons(^ do 
Monsieur le (^lia-nedier a oelle que par voire obligeante entromiso jc 
ni’etais permis de lui faire j)arvonir. 

Lorsfpje jeus ravanlagij do vous voir ici, vous m’ave'. permis do 
vous ex[)o>.er avee franchise mes vues sur les exigences do la situation 
aeiuelle; vous ne m’mi vouun*/ done pas de I’aNeu (pie je vous fais 
en toute sineerite du deeouragement ou ma jeto la ivponsiMlu Comte 
de Nesselrode. Je mo felicite aujourdhui de ne pas trop metro 
presse de vous en eoriro, ear les nou voiles le plus ivcentes qu’on mo 
dit avoir etc transmises de Petersbourg a l^(*rlin par lo. telegraphe, 
me permettent d’entrevoir une lueur d’esperanee iiacilique qui no 
pen^ait pas precisement a travers les communications (lue jc vous dois. 
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Malgiv rautorisation quo les doruieres liguos do votro ol)Iig»*ante 
lettre sojuldoiit ni’cn accordor, vous sniitoz hieii, ]\Ionsiour Jiaron, 
qu’il no pout pas outror dans nia pousoo do contiiiuor ma corriispon- 
dance avoc Alonsiour le Cliancclior a iiioins d’y clre spciiialoiueut 
engage par Son Excellence. Je dois coniprondre quo los ouvertiirea 
qui vionnont do in’ctre faites oni pour bast; uJio decision suj^renio, ot 
jo craindrais d’ailleurs d’abusor etrangoiiKUit di^ rindiilgonco quo 
Monsieur le Oonito de Nesselrode in a encore teinoigneo cefte fois-ci 
on accinullant do la inaniiVro la plus ainial)l(' di‘s paroles qui no 
s’accordaiont guere avoc sa ni\niere do voir. O’est pour eotto memo 
raison (jue j’ai do nouveau reoours a voire ol)ligeanco eprouvee, on 
vous priant d’etre aupres de Monsieur le Olianeelier rintorpreto do 
ma vivo ot profondo recon iuiissanc(‘. 

Mais on memo l(*m]>s, Monsi(‘ur le I>aron, vous mo permettroz, je 
I’espero, de n»vonir on forme do causorie conlldeniiello av<jc vous, sur 
le su jet do ma lei ire a Monsimir 1(‘ (Nnnio (1<; Nessidrodo. Vous 
jugorez vous-memo, s’il y a li(ui ou non d\m faire pari a ^^onsieur le 
Chancel ier. 

d(j vous dirai franolieinent (|uo je m’y trouvo enfraim* par uii 
double motif, d’ahord par lo desir de mo rendri* ut ib* dans la faihlo 
nu'suro do mes moyems, ot (‘iisuitc par uno eonsideiation d’{nnour - 
propro. Jo tiens, je I'avoue, a justilier mes propres idees im j>reseno(*. 
(rune autorit('‘ siijii'rieiire. 

II n’a jm mecha])p(T (pie da.ns 1 Vlat aeiuol de clioses, la soi-disantci 
sollieitudo p(nir rint('‘grile de I’Empire ottoman in* nee(‘ssi((' d’jiueune 
fa»;nn (h* inmvelh'S gaiauti(^s centre 1(‘S vu(‘S {ind)ilit‘us(*s qu’on s’est 
pill a pii*((‘r a la. Uussii-, mais il m’a send)l<‘ (jin? pre‘*isonn'nt dans 
I’etat actind d(*s clioses il s^igissait moins de Ja Tunpiie (*t de la 
(|uestion d’Orient propremeiit dit(', i|Uo do la situation (fue les dvene 
nnmts out crec a la. Russie (*t d'ou il import e do la faire vsortir dans 
son propre intihvt aussi hieii quo dans eelui de I’Kurope. 

Votre letlro, Monsieur lo Raron, eommo indie do Monsimir lo 
Chancelior, mo font ohs(.*rvcr (puj la Russio no saurait acinqitiT des 
conditions hlossantes pour son iionneur ot sa digniti'. de serais 
di'sold qu'on put nn^ croiro ce^nMe do nn'coiinaii i’r» la valour ot. la 
porti'o do cotto consideration. Cc qui pemt vous prouvor eomhien 
jo saib rapprecior au oontrairo, c’cst qu’il y a ojivirmi huit inois, 
lorsquo la doinando do limitation so trouvait formulee pour la piv 
miero fois, j’ai dedans liautomont dans des pieeis otliciidli^s ipruu 
grand empire eomnie la Russio iie pouvait y soiiseriro sans avoir 
aecoptc la clianco dos armos. IMais aujourd'liui nous no pouvons 
gucro nous dissimuloi le cliangomont de situation amone par los 
ovonomonts. Je sais l>i(}n quo la Russie n’on ost jias reduite a 
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Mcccj)jf'r (jij'il jilairaif k sos enneinis dr lui iniposer. 

il ii’riM'st jwis nioins [)Osi< if (pi’aprrs un(' drfciiso lirroicpio 
S('\ toiMlx', (]iH* la flotir <*si drtruito, et quo los allirs so 
<roiiv(‘u1 inaitiT-. d<* ]>ln.'^ionrs positions iniporfantos sur votn' torri- 
(oirc. L(»rs(|in‘, s(j I foiivimt dans iiiio situation soinblnldo, uiie 
pnissanrc* l)cllli,^<'n*ni o Vf^nt la pair, il nn* soinldo (pr'il lui est 
impoKsililr dc niaiiitrjiir <*oniino al»s«)]n lo rcfus do touto condition 
port.iMT, iiDf atlniiih' qurltMoitpu' a sa di.u;iiito. Il mo paraib quo los 
<|uo.ti(»!is do dii^oiif/* doivont for<‘omont S4' iV‘glcrsur los in'cossitoa ilu 
monioni, tjiio 1.- jiliis i^o*an<l oinpiro no pout ])as otre oonsi* avoir 
forfait a son InonM'nr, lors<jii’.ipivs avoir vaillaimiKnit ooml>attu il 
ju^o* do f-on int'-ivl d’aolndor ]>ar uno paix, ouor('us(3 on ai)pai*once 
pliildl qn'oii r<':din', ra\aidai'o <‘l la facilito do ]*o<i'ouvoi‘ los nioyons 
in' -o-s' ■dr(‘^ d<‘ rt jiaror cos inonn'S poi*l4*s dans d'anlnN oir<*f>nsiain*(‘s. 
Alin <lo \nii, faiiv' oonnaiiro loiilo n)a])4‘n.S(M* sousoo d«‘rni4‘r jiolnt do 
viio. jc mo j.oi’inoM I’ai do voii> t ransnnM 1 1 ’o I’oxtrail oi joinl, do ma 
l<‘fl)o a Mondojir lo ( ’li:iin-olim*. II <‘^1 l>ion |)ossil»l«‘ (pio \ous on 
jii;io/ aul lomoni, <■! jo my ro'*i«^on‘ davains'. Alois j(‘ orois d(' nnm 
do\i»ir d’appol.-r loipo \niro al tout ion '<nr Ns 4‘ons«'(ju('noos tivs- 
faolnMiM's (pio poni (‘idrainm* un ndus po?‘omploir(‘ do tend <* oonditi^ni 
implifjUMiit on saoiilioo d’amour |)r4)j)rj‘ <‘l do dii>nit<i do la j)art do la 
j)ar raj'|jnrl a la [mlit i(|m' a vonir d(\s n(‘Uln‘s. 

Vonillo/ m‘ ]»as \nus nn'prondn* sui lo sons do m(‘s parol(‘s. 
\^>iis oonnaix-^o/ nns prinoipo^ aus'.i l»ion (pn* mos senitimonts. 
Mai', VOII-, 4lo\"/ oomj>rond»*o ^pn* <lii nnmnmt on la. no(;('S'sit«' d un 
saorilioo paroil |■os^(^^l do la silualion inonio, un i‘4'fiis absolu d'y 
.onsorlro mol 4;'Mloid«‘ la. \oloni«'d(' fairola. paix, o( (pi'il cfiiislitiio la 
siipj)i)',ii nn\ dn oonU'airo, jo (lirai jdus, la in'oos.-,!! «« d’uno i^^m'rro 
|)ro|.iniyM‘. ( M'. dans un mminml on d(‘ jour cm jour lo Ix'soin du 
rotalilis-,omoni •\>' la pai\ s(‘ fora sonlir davanfaL((', il (‘st ovidtmt 
ipi'uno inanifo' l LI ion jianMlli* m* saurail faoililf r la. politi<pn‘ suivi(‘ 
jijsqu’a prosont p.'r los noutn's, niais (pi'cllo doit la rondi’i* dillioilo 
lU plus haul doL;!’'^ 

Jo 1(‘ r(‘pot(‘, jo roinplir un dovoir onvors vous on vous 

si.i^nalaid «lo pan'ils oouoils. ot jo h' fais uu risque .soil do vous do- 
plain*, S(nt d«* [)ro<*h('r un coinoHi, car c'(‘.st plnlol cotto dornioro 
<*iian('4* 4pio h'^ nou\ olios h\s plus roo4‘ntos do IVtorshour^^ mo 
poi-moll out d'onvi.sa.^or. 

Si, comnio \ous h* voya/ par I’oxtrait d(^ ma lottro a Alonsiour 
h* ( ‘hanoflior, non.; n-oomi landons aujjiurd’hui dos conoossions dont 
nous lH'*si(lons autroTois a appuyor la domamh*, j(' no pi'iisi* pas <pio 
^ousIunssioz nous trouver <5n contradiction iiv(;c nons-monnss, ot je 
st'rais hlon loin d('. ro; 4 r(‘lt<'r on ritm la j)uIiliijuo su ivi(* jiar Ja (.'un- 
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ft'(lt'r.'ition. CVtU3 j)oliti([iU3 (.•oininc rile l\‘st jinjiMn’d'hni, sfi^o 

(laiis rintj'rol de rAlloina^^nc, aniicnlo pour la Hussic. Si iions nous 
soiMiiK's rofusos lors dt‘.s coiif«'‘i*om*t*s ile Vifiino a jx'st'r siir la, 

(Ians lo sons do rintorprVdativui oocidtaitalo dn t roir^ioino o’lvst 

qui‘ nous pouvions lit voulions inaintcnir iidacti' a la Itii.^sii' la 
cliajice dos arnios (‘ii (^rinnV. L'attitinh' «;!U‘d<M* par rKuroj)o 
(.•(Milrali* onipt'a*lii‘ a riu‘ur(3 tju'il <*s<. I(‘S puissanoos «n-i-idi*nt:di‘-. do 
fairo dos pivtcjitions an dola do ladh's fiirmnldos avaid la ja*isc <!<• 
Sovaslopol ; (*L, forls <lo o('(lo oonviolion, nous jumvons «'t d(‘vont 
ajipuytu’ sur la m'<'(*,^sito d\‘n finir av(‘i‘ la ^uori’o anjonrd’liui iju’il 
’nous ost iinpo.-isiMi' d'oii altcndia* tli's lv^>ullal ^ ipii [x i-nud f oid uin' 
solution oquilaldo ot niodor<*o. 

\''()us nio parlo/ d iinlisoivl ions oonmii'^i-^ an d(‘^ pour 

paj-lor.s «‘nl I'o Monsiiuir ilo Sroliadi i-t h* (‘niii((‘ W’alcw ‘-k i. N il y 
(Ml a oih’s ji‘ I«‘ dt'ploro \i\< iO(Mi(, m.'.i'i liicMi (lafain qm* pour 

nia pari, j on .Mii^ parfa.in in'Mil innoi-iMil. Jo j.uis \ ous oi ri iliiM* (pn^ 
j<' n on ai fait ]i:o i a p<M*'(ui'io o\< <‘pt»' \ Mon-aoiir «lo S« linodoi-, ot. 
<pn‘ nos a^ont.-N dipltunai iqMo>, n'on onl pas rooii lo plus polii. mot. 

PosMiiofto/ moi iMilin <lo pri'xtMiir tin m.donli ndu pos^iMo. II 
}>ariil qu a Ik'J orslxun-.^ on a. at taolu* un importaiu'o part ioiiiiop* a uc* 
(pio K‘. ('akinot do', 'rudorios, a la iiu-ino dpoqiio on Ion mo lonail. a 
l*ari ) un lan,i.;a'.,M‘ ji.ioiiiqut.*, a\ ail fait dos diMiiarohos a \’ionm‘ pour 
aiiuMUM’ TAiitriolio a do-* iiou\(‘au\ (‘n,i 4 a,::(Mnonls ooniro la Itu'^sio. 
\’ous siMitav liion <juo jo no puis ]>as pn'lt ndro ot r(‘ init ii‘ (Ians 1(‘S 
m'^MM*ial ion-i tpii so pom .-kui\ (Mit (Miiio Vionm* ol Paris, t ‘(q»<Midan(> 
.s il s'a,^ii ]a ut '-tro du jiroJtJ- d'lino nou\ollo diMinmst ra» ion (pm 
rAiiiriolio d« \ait o(r(^ (mu^jm^i'o a fairo do o(inoort avoo la ( 'onfi'di-ra- 
lion L;oi‘mani({U(‘, jo* dois diro tpi’a Paris on m* m’on a pas fait d»‘ 
un.storo, ot (ju’on .auiant (pn* dos pr«»po,si( ions analo;.,oms dovaicnt 
olio porti'os a la. dioto (k* k'raiioFoi t, jo puis Jiu.* Haiti r d’avoir ('on 
triliin* a !«•'> onqiookor oomnu* ino]»porf unos. 

Cost avoo un viM-ilaMo, plaisir (juo j(‘. ])rorno dii oott(* oooasiori 
pour vous roif«M'or, Munsiour lo Ikiroii, h^s ;i,-.surarj(;os do ina haute 
con.sidcralion ot do moii sinccTo d»'\ ouonionl. 


(.sifiin-) 


laou.sT. 
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Despatch to the Saxon Minister JIerr von Konnkritz, 
AT Vienna, relative to the Italian War. 

Dkkndkn, April 15, 1859. 

Your ExooIIrncy lia.s already been informed that the Imperial and 
Iloyal Cabinet has .sent to the Royal Court a confidential ooinniuni 
cation on the .Mi.s.sion of his Impi'rial and Royal Jfi<'hn(‘ss Areh- 
dukfj Albrecht to llerlin ; and I do not doubt tliat Count (biol will 
allow you confidentially to exainim^ this important dociinieut. 

After havin'^' submitted it to his Majesty, our most gracious 
maste'r, J send your KKcelh'ney the following instruct ion.s, in coin- 
pliaime, with his Maj(‘sty\s wish. 

First of all you will bi* good (*nough to express to Count Huol 
the thaidvs of the Royal (Jovm-nment for tin* confidential communi- 
cation above* r(*fcrr(‘d to, und ask liim to express tlitun in the name 
of his Majesty lh(3 King to his Imperial and Royal Apostolic 
Majesty. 

Yr)ur Kxcoilency will, at the same time, express tin* hope that 
the happily-chosen mediation of tin* august envoy of his Apostolii^ 
Majesty may .succ(‘ed in dir(‘cting fhc undoubtf'dly Ix'rn'ficial dis 
position.s of tin* Royal Prussian ( iovernment into such a channel as 
to bring about an agreement, .so ardently desired by us, between 
the (k)urts of Vienna and IJerlin, t(*nding to tln3 power and 
seciirit\ of the (b’rmanic (/onh'ih^ration. 

We eagerly look forward to t he proinisc*d furth(»r communications 
as to tin? sm-ci'ss of tin* nii.s.sion of his Ijnperial Miglmess tin* Arch- 
duke. As iiu Miiwhih; (\)unt von Ihior.s circular ex pre.sses the wish 
that tin* ( b'rman t lovenimeiits .should at once take forthcoming events 
into oon.siderat ion, I lie not hesitate to express in a few scntenc(*s our 
>iews on the .subj«M i'> in question. 

1. As soon as \usf»i.t makes llic promised communication to the 
Rund, the RovmI (h)\eriimcnt will give its vote according to Article 
XIjVII of the VieniLa Agreement, viz,, for a recognition of the 
danger thrcatmiiiig the Confederate territory, ainl for wav prepara- 
tions. Wt: d,» not doubt that tlius far the votes of all the Con- 
federate States, Prussia included, will be unanimous. 

2. W(*- shouhl look upon a wider r(*solutioii, in favour of im- 
mediate participation in tlie war, tlien.by involving a declaration of 
war by the Ruud, as certain of succe.ss if Prussia were to give it 
her assent. Jn the contrary ca.se we would earnestly recommend 
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the cou^i(h*iiitiou of tlio consr»jurnoos of i\ resolution carried in 
opposition to tho Prussian vote, not so iiuich from anxiety ns to 
Germany’s position in case slio were attack<*,d hy franco, as in that 
case (indopendciitly of the Prussian contingent which would of coui'so 
ho placed in the li(dd) tin' Uj)per llhine would he suiliciently pro- 
tected hy tlie Austrian forces and those of the other Confederate 
States. We do not douht, liiorcover, that Prussia would dt'fend 
(rcnnany aguinst such an attack with all the resources at her dis- 
posal. What we ratlier fear tl»at, knowing Prussia to he in tlie 
haekground, Prance would not venture to attack (Jermany ; and 
(hat the [hind would then find it difTienlt to take part, without the 
aid of Prussia, in an othmsive war ag.iinst. Prance whi<‘h could only 
he t)f adv.antagc to Austria, and tliat thus tin* sacrilu'c^ made hy 
the Piind would h<‘ fruit l<*.ss. It woul<l apjjcar to us far more 
prju‘1 ic.ihh', in flic .suj)po.s(;d cas(' ()f I’riissia not taking ])art in the 
war as a Iviropcm J*owcr, tf» n‘'.erv(' for a l.itf'r n'solution tho 
a.ssi''t:i>ici' c.ud ciMplali'il l>y Article XLVIF of the Vienna Agrc(*ment, 
as we an' of opinion that this would non' (‘asil> o}>en the way to 
an (‘ntirc agrt'cmcnt with I’ruNsia, and that ;m i>ppo->ite course 
would onl\ (o ) suiM'ly lu-ing alM»ut. the, evciitiudity conti'iiiplated at 
t h * ('11(1 of thi-«. (l<‘^[KUch, which is certainly to 1 m‘ avoided as mindi 
as ]M*s-*il)l(‘. 

3. NVe c.iiiiiot unccscrvedly agrc(' to the sup[K»d(i«)n that if 
[‘riirt-ia W(‘re to oiler her assistance as a great. IN)wer, all tho 
(Icruuiu gnvc!'mu''hts would join In'r, ‘ u ithout atf aidiing dt'cisive 
im[M;rla!icf' to flir mere form of union,’ and we tliink it our duty to 
say so ut the [)r('sent moment. Wt* are jmsuIv to fullil our duties as 
a ineuiher of tlie Pinul in tin* widt'st and most unselfish sciisi' ; hut 
in the intere.-jt of (lie 15und itself, whicli it is our duty to defend, 
\v(‘ adlu'n; to the, m-fas-^ity (»f maiiilaieing its eonst it utiori most 
rigorously in these serious time';. Wccuicrtain all the moi’e tho 
hclief that an (‘X<‘(*pl ional deviation from that ( \)nst it ut ion cannot 
he intended hy tlie Courts of Viiuiiia and lierlin, as the unanimous 
and sinc(M'e adhesitui of tlu' iHind is hryond all iloiiht, and we 
cannot (‘ven eonec*iv<* wliai r<" »ns of ex]ie(lieiiey couhl justify any 
exception to tlii.s unanimity. 

With eijiial candour we give our opinion (-1) on the concluding 
seiiti'iK'o of tho Imperial circular, from whicli we are ol)ligod to 
diller. 

Should Prussia wksh to object to a eonstil utioiial resolution of 
the P)und, it would become the task of the otlier ( h)\ eriimeiits to 
secure the extMition of that re.solution hy all tho means at their 
disposal. Put we eould not- allow the .sovereign.s of (iermany, who 
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l)f^ of iinotluT opinion, to (;ik«‘ to f'nfoivo vln*ir views 

iiiil«‘p(;ii(l(Mitly wntli or wilhoiif, tin- formal ia1 ion (jf tin* \ iow’s 

of tlm majority. We would not hesitate to juoiest a;;ain.st Midi a 
proeefMlin^, if it did not remain wiihiii tin' hounds of Ailii-le \lj|| 
of the VdtMiiia Ai^o-eo'ment, and if the iiund harl not, full eoinmami 
ov«!r the contini'ents of the Slate- in <|in‘''l ion. 

W(5 are eonvinerfl (hat tin- lm)»erial and Ko\a.l Cahiin-t will 
justly .ipju’eciate this siin-i-re opinion, ainl that it will not i^noie tln- 
camsiderai ion (h.it it i^ of i-Mteme iioporl .nn-e to pi-(^oi\4* tin* in 
tei^rity of tin* ennslituMon nf the ihnni a;L;:u’n.-l any o])po>iiion, 
(whi«-h that (Mluiiei. itself think.'» imipit lx* attempted) to eon^iitu 
tioiml deeisicms. 

Your K\eelh'in-y wdll furtln r pen < i\e from I lie pn -red iiiLj leiuaik.s 
that I ha\e only developed the \iiwsof tin- Jio\al ( Jo\ ernim-nl 
with ri-'j[ard loan < venin.il « onh-ri nee of l h*- ( ‘onfeds-! ai ion, without. 
ailudniL to t he in-i^ol iat inns now p^sidiniji nl w e. n th(‘,^;e:-« ( 'ahim-t.s 
on the ',iihje.a of a univ(-i .al di -ai mann-nt and the eo|i v o< ;i t ion of a 
( 'on;.^re^s. 

My telei^n-a plm- d(-sp,i,h-li of the da\ i.i fori ye.sterday ha.s })l..ei‘(.I 
}our r!\<*»-|h-in-\ in tin* position of aiinonneinn i he di tided \ iiw (^t 
onr ( io\ enmn nt- tlml tin* ia-l ('’'•ein h | i eposal mii^hi h^ aeeepted 
wit-Iioih ilaiti^^er, Mild without prejinlli* .'»* tin* \i( w.>>of Au.^lria. pro 
vi«h‘(l onlv a hi lef limit of time wi-n- .dioweil for .Mniiinoniii^ tin* 

( oii'^re.ss, and deeidiiii.j tin* •|Ue-'li'»n »»f di '.i .* in., meiit . It .ei'Hied to 
us t.o he worthy of eonsidei at ion uhetin*!’ tin* I'Veneh proposal Juid 
merely a formal eharaeier. or whether it was the fo-ind.i t ion of a 
poliey of drlay. In the fornn r ease, ;i deei ion would he pO'^^d^le in 
rln* lira' days of tin* ( ^»n_l^l^*- > ; in the iai ter, t In* dl^M^ln^ ion of Uie 
( 'orii'ress after eiL;!it day.-, would he jii.''l ili<*d. 

Kimdly, we n-ouest, y our I'i\eelh*in-y, w h(*n i ^)»re'.ani;■ youi.M‘ll' 
in ac(’()rila,in'(' wnii lli.' a!»o\e views to Ooiint \oti ihiol, to Jay .s(j*ess 
on Ihefael. (hat tlje e\ enl ti.dity of an e-.-siv e pio.*e(*dinL; on tin- 
]>;'.rt of Austr-ia, a- meniioned in the .M ini.st(*r's eireiil.-ir, is not 
.adiided to only heeaii''* Id Majesty fi*els eoniid(*nt th.il th-.* w'isdom 
of Jiis .M.-ije^tv the I'jnpe,-or will leavi* no means untried wliich 
can ])n*vent .a .le i.sion •> .dl import.aiit to the* politital position of 
Austria and (ieiniany. 


p-i^ned) BKU8T. 
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UkSI'ATCII TO J’kIN'OK MkTTKI:SICU IIELATIVK TO FUK 

l^LAOK Sea. 

Lk Uakon i>i-; ao I’uivt'K i»k M htti;knh;ii A 1’\kih. 

V L!', If*/' JunvHP isrij. 

IN'inlai)! Ic si‘ji)iir \()n.s vfMirz (i(‘ lain* a N'i/Miiu*, j(* vous ai 
flit inoM Prijn-f, dc nos i;;ra\<‘s, |»rt'(M'('Uj/at ions par rapport. 

•ui\ allairi's d'Orifiit ft a nottv intfiiiioii do nous on\ rir ;i c(‘ sujft. 
(Ml touti' conli.iiK'c all ( aliiiict do rullcrics. 

La situaiioii on so (roinc (Mi cr inonitMii la Tin'(jiii(‘ nuM’ili' (mi 
fll’i't, raiUMilion (M'i«;UM‘ dt s ( ‘aoiiuM 'I’oulcs Ics noii\ flics sacfor 
dent a fair*; prf'>.vMilir <jiif rinsin rcft kmi d«‘ C.mdif, l»i‘'ii (pu' coin 
pi'iiiu'c dan-; la im;i jiMirc part if do I'llc, n'cn <on!inufra J'ms nioin-A a 
fou\ ( r JiiMjii ail prinhMMps. l>aiis la pliipari dcs aiiijcs j/artifS di' 
1 I'aiipii’f otloiiian lialiitfcs par d( ^ ( liiVi iiMi-* (out f.^l jui pan* pour 
uiK' If \ ('(‘ df l/oia li(M'.. , If.; cm itat ion.^ xmanl dc ( Lvcf aliiiifiilcnt 
'iUis ff-.if la (’oriiif nta ( ioii dans Ifs |»rovii'<f.> limit ropla f i il f.st ((d 
piiinl. du tf I ‘itoiif ( ui'c ou laL^it.it ion sV.-,( d(*ja, a I'lifurf (pi il (*st, 
tiaduitf fii luttf ouNcrtf. 

Nou,> n as oils ]i<i.s a analysm* mi !(••> fausf'^ ijui out didc niiim'‘ f(‘t 
f lit ra imMiKMit; soudain <lf'. ("-prito, ni a f\amiiuM‘ Ifs laiiifs (pii 
pfu\ (M.l. a\ oir font 1 il»ii(' a Tact i'1(M’(M* ou Ic.s niovfii^ par li'-cpmls il 
flit ••h' j'^),^^il»If d'.iri'fifr Ics proi^rcs du nrd. 

( 'f tpi il y a, df ciM’lain, f'«‘sl (pn* cfl ('tat di* «‘1 iom-, f.-.,! dt‘ 
naluri* a tairr siir.i^dr df .L,oa\fs dani;fr.s pi/Ur la pai\ d(‘ 1 l’airo[>f, si 
Ifs Puissaiifi > m* s applnjuful , on hMiip.s oj/jx/rt un, a prfiidi’f dcs 
mcMirfS filicaffs [lour Ics prcviMiir. 

1 1 f.st. imp(*ssil>l(‘ d(‘ sf (li.-'siiiiulf I* (pa* Ifs r(MiifdfS a l aidc dcs 
([Ilf Is oil a fluMvln', dans If fours dcs diM'iiii'n's amu'f.s, a luaintiMiir 
1(‘ iifdfHs (/HO (Ml OriiMit, Sf sold nionIrt'S in.sullisaiits a. iiiaitrisor dcs 
ditlifulli'.s ([iu‘ fIla,(pu^ jour csl, \fnii acfroilrf. 

Vai fllfl, la niai’fln'. d(*s I'vein anails (pii out iMisanuflaut (‘ Tile d(» 
Crctii sfinbl(‘ diMiotcr un cfi’taiii a. fijidris^iMiifiit dans la, t'orco dc 
rfSi.stauff dont dispose lo (iou\ t ru(*in(Mit du Sultan, jiui.siju’un 
territoiro d’un(‘ ('teiidiu* jk'H considi'raldo dont, il <'st \rai, Ja jiosilioii 
insuliiin' jui<;ni(Mi(c! I’inijiortaina*, csl cn flat dc tiMiir si loji^tcnips 
cii fflioc la puissance luussuhiianc. 

Dun autre fdti', dopuis la si^matun? du traitc df I'aris dc ISfiG, 
la condition .j^fin'ralc dcs t^lats furojarns a suLi dcs nioditicatioiis 
not;il)lcs cl, grace au\ sucec.s reiuportcspar J(‘ [n-iiKUpc dc iiationaliti*. 
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cn (Ic'iliors do la Turquio, lo d('*sir crobtonir clos trioniphos paroils a 
du so, fairo jour avec uri rodoubloinoiit do vivacito au soiii dos 
populations (?lir(‘‘tioimos do cot cinpiro, nioino iiicIqK*ndaininont do 
touto impulsion do lotraiiiror. 

La physionomio do I’Oriont priso dans son 4*nsonil)lo so prosente 
done aujourd’Jiui sous un aspect ossontiolleriient difl’oront do celui 
qu’ollo avait on IS.OG, ot los stipulations do o(‘tte opoquo, aussi bion 
quo los oonvcnlions spooialos dont olios furont suivios, dopassoei 
(pri'll(‘S sojit, sur plus d’un point iinporhint, par l(*s ovononamts sur- 
vonus dopuis, n(‘ siilli.sf'rit plus aux iiocossitos d(* la situation actuollc. 

Ajoufons ejuo, tout on rooonnaissant la (V)nfor(*noo do Paris 
connno virtuolloinont ('xistantt*, Ton no saurait disoonvonir qu’ollc 
s’ost rnontivo au-di'ssous do sa taebo oil, tout au inoins, quo les 
ciroonslauoos out tounn* (b* faoon a lui on rondro raocomplissomont 
impossible. La (’onfonMioo a oto anionoo, par la force d(‘s obosos, a 
ontf*rr -r plus cruiu* dos dispositions ca])ital(\s do TAoto do ISbG. 
C’ost aiii.^i (juV'lb' a donno b* oouj) do ^i^rac(‘ a cello (]ui consaerait la 
separation d(*s l*riiu-ipautos danubionnos, I'u autoi'isant lotablissc- 
mont (I’lin oorj)s j)olitiquo unitairo. ('\‘st ainsi (pi(‘, tout n'oominont 
oncor(‘, a la obutodu dornior llospodar, <‘lb' n'a pu fairo rospi‘ct(‘r los 
traitos jiour la nomination do son siu*ooss('ur. Kn plus d’une 
oeoa-^ion lo rob* do. la Conforoms* do Paris s'ost borne a donni*r, apros 
oou]), sa sanotion a (b'S faits noeom])lis on doliors do son action, ot 
qiii otai(‘nt (*n d('saooortl av(‘o los oonvont ions pIaoef‘s sous sa 
sauvo^Mrdo. 

II y a la plus do motiN (pril nVn fant ]>our fairo aux OabinoU 
do s(''riouso's ivtloxions <*t pour 1(‘S oni<ag(‘r a so (b'lnandor eo qu’il j 
aurait a f.iirc d ins lo but do proM*rvor rKurojio (b‘s convulsions on 
la jottoraii rooroulomont subit <!(* la domination ottomain*, ot si le 
moment n'ost p.i vonu do jirocodor a uno n-vision du traits* do I'aris 
dll 3t) mars 1S.”0 et dos act os Mibsoipionts, a oporcr do commun 
iiooord par los !*uis-,ancos <jui Jos ^mt oonclus, b* Itoyauiiu' do ftalie 
pn*iiant aujourd’bui In place du Royaumo di* Sardaigno. 

(,t‘tt(‘ n-vision aur; co nous somblo, a so proposer un double 
but. 

L(* trait(' d(. Paris a lais.s*' dans le vagm* la pensof* ilo ses auteurs 
on o(^ qui oonoorno los droits di*s populations ebro! i*-iin(‘s sujottos du 
Sultan. Ivj^ieontionnant o>prossom(*nt lo I lat-bouinaiouiu, le traite 
a donno, il ost vrai, uno oo isocration indirocto am dispositions do 
cot aidti ; mais los gomb’alitos dans losquollos sc ronf(‘rmo Ic tirmari, 
qui no fait’(pi’ol)auobor los in.stitiitions destino(‘s a protogor Ics raiah, 
sent loin ib; lour otFrir dos garantios soriousos. La premicro taebe 
do li (Jonforonce dc revision oousisterait done a dissipor cos incorti- 
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tildes, cause iiicossanto do iiuVontinite'noiit pour los ouVetious do l.k 
Turquie. Tout(\s los Puisianoos iuti^rossoi's auraioiit a .s\x‘cupor 
aoigiicusoinont d(^ cctto question, chaeuiio d’ollrvs iiK'ttaiit eii lunuiVo 
lo point do viio aiKpH*! olio ost ])ort«‘o a I’lMivisagor suivant sa 
position particulioro ; ot cos points di‘ vue divorg soriiiout (‘usiiite dis 
cutces on Conforonoo. (.VUo iiianioro do prooodor nous paraitollVir 
Jo rnoilleur inoyon d’ai*ri\or a uu n'^ultat qiii, uiu' fois nl)tonu» 
sijrait prosonto a la Subliino Porto avo(‘ toufo raulorilo ipii 
appartient a iin avis unaniino d(‘ I'lCuropo. 

Kn nous jironoiioant dans ilos tornios aiissi posit ifs, nous 
n’ontondons nullenient antioipor siir la f(»nne qn’on jui:ffTait. oonvon 
able d’adoptor jK>ur fairo agroor ail tioinonioniont ottoman los proposi- 
tions do la (.Vnif/Toneo. 1 ! va sans dire quo ootto fornu' dovrait ctro 
d(^ nature a im'irig(‘r aulant (jiio jiossible I'autorito do la Pf)rto I't a 
facilitiT son eonsontemmit . Maismi prosonee* du danger qu’il s‘;i.git 
do conjuror, l<‘ but (ju'oii so propose d'atloindro serait nianqiib 
(ravaiici^ si lo moindro douti* do\ ait sii!»si^tcr ■'Ur r<dli<‘acit e rlo ootto 
intervention do rpuro])0. 

li(‘ travail quo l(‘s Puiss-inoos assumoraiont do o(‘t to muniore r*st, 
nous lo savoiis, loin d'otn* facile; il Tost d autuiit, nujins qu’i'lb'S 
dovraioni so gjirdor surtoul do taillor sui’ nn soul ot inoine patron 
dos oombinais{»ns ([ui aurjii<‘iit a s’applijpier a divs contn'‘cs si div'orses 
(Mitre (‘lies song l(‘ ra]q»ort d(‘ la religion, d(‘ la rac(\ du d(‘gn' di^ 
civilisat ion (‘t dos intt'ivl'^ mat(M’i(*K. 

I’tnir cetlr^ nioino rais(»n, il faudrait (‘\ainiiUM- muroiiKMit la 
(jueslion (b' savoir (jin‘IIo sm’ait la inarolu' la plus ornivenablo a suivre 
pour s'tMnpnMMr dos iM'soius d(‘cha(pio pro\ino(\ Solon nous, lo mode 
qui s(‘ roiMuninandorail do profiM’onof sorait d'on cliarger b's organos 
do eluicun dos ( Join (MM umiumiIs int(M’essrs, lo.sf(uol.s. atin d'oln* I)i(Mi 
HMisoignos, dovi’ai«Mil consulhM' di's homnies spooiaux a[>[)artonant au 
pays ot dojit I’inqiartialiti* ot la roctitudo fU* jugramMit lour scraimit. 
oonniu's. 

A odti'i do c('t objo't ju-incipal qu’une revision rlu trait<' do Pan> 
doit avoir cmi mh', il (mi ^‘^t un autn*, mm nioins important, a nos 
yeux : eelui do s'assnn'r du con. ours loyal ot sinobro do lout{*s los 
partii'S iut(U’\ enant(\s, A ce pOi cb' vue on no saurait nier (jim 
Ic iiaite do ISotJ n a pas atteiiit l. .1 pbMemeiit son but. (^omme co 
traito (‘tait destine a lerniiinM* um^ guern* qiu* la Port(‘ et ses AIli»'s 
avaimit soutenuc avoe sinavs contre la Russie, il devait paraitn* in 
dispeti.sal)le d^y iiitroduinj d(\s elauses rostriotives d'* la libre dis 
position d’uno partie d(\s nioyens d’aefion qin* ciUti; derniero Puis- 
sance pourrait, dans un oas donin'*, vouloir diriger contn' I’Kinpire 
jttoman. < )ji s’y sentc.it d'autaiit plm di.''pos(‘ (pio, pour tout lo 
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n‘si(‘, on fnioinlait I'parmn'i* ;i la (V»nr (i(* St. Pntorsbnur^ des roii- 
<lit !ons 1 roj) omb’cii^ns. Ans'i fiH nn'ii:i;4i'(‘ f'li ci* «|u’on no lui 
lii'niaiulii cos^ion <!(* torritoin* < 1 <* jmmi (rihi|>oi(anr(‘, ot lo pi'ix 

d<‘ la ludr.-r |■^■'^lna drms lo i ontr;j\cs inijui-^M'.s an\ nioiu (*mcn< 
do III ivii-'''io dll <lo la Tnr«jiii(\ On osju'riiit, ji.ir la, ^ai-anlir 

riuirojio, |>rndanf nn Ioiilj d»‘lai, dos ooniplioalions doni la nionaoait 
la fiiK'sl ion d't )i iciil . 'roiif on i-ondaiil Jiistioo aii\ niolifs ijiii, a 
»’olh‘ oj)0(jno, (Mil (licit' l(‘s (l('l (‘rniinai i^»n'^ di' ri'liiropo, on im‘ sain aiC 
so (li^ .iniiilcr (jiio c'o'^( allcr conirc la naliiro dc*^ clio^o.s (jiio d inti'i' 
diic a in, Mi;ii d’niic ('londm' cl d'nno ])oj)n!ai ion ansvi inmioiiso sa 
lil'criv' d .illiirc'> d.\n , lo ocrt‘!o d<‘ '^•»ii aolion K'udlinio. Tin' |>:iroillo 
iniordici ion <‘(fiii pfii iir(»}ii'o .1 dclonriKn*, a la lon^^iio, los oonijdioa- 
Im.i. jiic Toil :i\.ti( .1 o(cni' (r(*-\ ilor. Toulo o(Mn[M-o ‘^ion o\oi“>si\'(‘ a 
]i tiii cllcf dc j.ro\ rcNji'ii i'Mi i|(‘ la f(M‘co compiiiiKa* dan.^ mio 
ant 10 diit‘( I ion 'Udc Ion! c m Oii'a o, on a'^i^N-.ml ooniiiK* mi l a fail, 
('!i a 1 •;.'ln <*i!i:t dt‘ in ( m)I|\ crm iim nl iii' <' dc |M’ondi'o dc' bon 00 nr 
. I |Mtai.oii dm-, Ic c.nncii \ j }-<»|*''‘''i» non\'(‘llcnn‘nt '-taMi junir Ics 
.iH'airc'. d < )i iciil . 

\ni:iiil (jii il '-/‘il:!! ilono do ^ r.* «ri**iion^ iloni nous voiions di‘ 
j arlcr, il jinjtorlc dc (li l,i‘'.jc' x i' tjni ( I jKt-.-i!)|c d(‘ o(‘ <jiii in* 1 (‘st 
j-a^. A noire il \ a !i( n d* ((idr (oni]*t(‘, dans nin* niosiini 

oon\ ciiablo, do mN* nainni 'I’da ^n(o a l.i Ull‘^^i^“ on (M'iinil la 
coiiiniii'ianb' dt s in il nf i(Mi 1 1 !■ j* n-t*^*, cldc (* niona^i'r, jiar nnii 

a.' l it ndc ( (Micilia III c, li* oiaicooi . n.i ere d(‘ cello Pniv^anoo dan^ li'S 

aliairo.^ do Lc\ am 

liM fjnc'li.'ii (|n(* noils iraii'tii*. i« i nn'riio, cro\on^nons, dclro 
|>i ISC ell coiisidi'i a I loll Ic j.hi' I >1 onijilonicnl ]>o.^mI»!o. 11 scrait a 

dcsirer, M-lon inni (jii'nii «(!»••• i ( eaiMNoan |)iil s tdablir dans des 
toi nics dilii'roni c> d(‘(clles (jiii oni jn'i'^ide jnscjii ii i a laoliini d(‘ la 
( '(Mih'ii iM o do laris. 0 o> dl-'cnt inicnt s i’(*L'rci I allies (Mil lro]» 
soiivoiM |iar;i|\-, ic action, cl 11 inais scnd»le j'li'tVi able (Tonli’cr 
..'IS ll(■dto^■ d.ni' one \oio niMi.ilb- jioiir assiirci r(‘ntonl(* dos 
! 'ois.sanoo-.. 

lo.s (VibiiM ts jfii I.'* .'.it'iil Ic . \ nos (pn* nous vi'iions d*oxp(>sor, 

])i ojtoMTioiis n ic ' ll- .1.1 d'onx MH1I11I bi(*n, p;ir los nioyons 

iiidiipH's pliO' i . 'll so |Mo« m-ci' los innMiiiallons in'ocssairc, an suji't. 
d(‘s \(cn\ el dos beseins dcs dilit-ri'iilcs ]iopnlal ions cln‘('ti(‘nii(‘s soii- 
niiso.*' a la JNm Ic. el (pn* Ic.s niat('*i*i.iii \ ain.sl l•('LlU‘iil^ li.ssoiil I'objot 
dos dtdibt'r.at ioii'^ d'nno Oonh'rcnoo coiM[iO',eo d(‘s pb'nipoti'iitiairos do 
tonics los (\>nrs anb-.'?. 

Uin* (pK'stion a o\'anr‘ lor sorail. oolii* di* sjivoir s'jl (-(.invioiidrait 
dadnii'tlro a ootl(‘ ( ’onbaonoi' nn l\i‘|n ('sontani do Iji Snblinic Portix 
Nous soinnii's loin do nu'oonnaitro (juo lo rosjioot du Cl rindopoiidance 
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( 1 »'‘ 1 ;l Turqiiio <‘nMS(‘ill<'r:ii<. <lo l.*i faiiv* iMh'rvruir <l;nw i(»ns. 

*Mais, ])luslo.s dnnu^Mv. qu il ilc coujnrtM* Knn( iimninnU":, 

<*t pins on (loil rlro jn'm'tn' d«‘ (jn’il y n d'avnir nM-mirs 

aiiv inoy<*iis h's pins nllicncns ; or, rmi no snnr.iit dismitx t-nir <|in' l;i 
p:irticip:i(ion dn In Porto iMnnlrnit on i\j' p»‘ul ])lns tlilliodo ;inv 
Pniss.'inoos a nin' ontontc* ;».voo toiilo l:i J)1 'oim}»i inido oom 

rn!ind«'‘o p:n* Ins 4 *irooiiv;f nnoos. ( >ii d<‘\'init dono. o» non; ^omMo, 
s’attJioln'r a d«Miionh'oi- ;iii ( onj\'oriioiii*‘n( otfuinan (jiio -on piopi-o 
iiitoroi, loin do sfnillVir do >on al»'>onco <lo la ( ^)n t’l'i-oni*'*. oxiiM'r.iil. 
anv »'ontraij-o (jiTil i-o-<At t'dranma- a s«'>s lra\a'i\'. I/ailifiido, 
d'a-hsioiit icai ploiia* dt'-^^ardN dont (oiifos lo, (\uir-; (»nt fail ])ron\t‘ 
dans la ^|llO'^liolI <lr>i Pi inoip.nit/'^. dao'. orllo do C.indio. rl no’ ino 
dans o<‘ll<‘ do Sorltio, doit I'olairor la Porto 'ur 1 j‘> vta iial»lo>' inlon 
tions <lo ri'liiropo a '^on ('ira rd. I>*ini antn* o(‘»t('. olK* n'' pout t’ormor 
los youv .m\ sinisfros lin urs ipii tra\oiN<Mn a ii joiii-d’liiii >011 oinpiri* 
ot, doi\(-nl liii tain* <*i.iindi'(‘ im ond'ra .o!,|.*i!t I. N<mi ; no 

ni<‘l t oMS <|oM<' point on <]onto <|in* lo'- ( \aliiitois ti'ii ;sir«ait a la <'on 
vainoi'i' d<' rinip**-'' 'lilit<* do oon^oi\or <!«• orni.M’ 'san ^ niodili( at ion, 
!(' n'Ljinio d'adniinist IM.I ion aotind. <*1 a Ini iloinior oojiliain*«‘ dans los 
\nosanssi d<‘^inti'ros (pio lnon\ oillanti'^’' <|ni in^piroi’ont lom*'; jiro 
position'.. Xous ponsons anv'i <|no h P(»rto ao<aioillor.i avoo r«'oon 
nai-sanoo los nio^nros (pio It*.-; iNuN.anoos -.^aiMiito; jnaortnif pr»>]n*<‘S 
a on'or nn iii'dro do dnraMo t] m la, pro''i|n’{lo «|is Palk.ms. 

Mn ri'N.Miolio, ('( o’o.-,! par la <jno 10)11-. ooinpl'*i on Tcxprossion 
t|i‘ nolle ponsi'a, il non--, r(*•^h' a t'nonoor nn \«o'i rloni raooomplis ^o 
inoni anraii . a noi rt* a \ i ptinr h* < Jon v “rnoi non I ot I oin 111 inlininiont. 
j)lns do \:ilonr<p]o sa. pari ioipat ion ;in\ tr.av.mv d** la t 'fnil’t'riaioo. 
Dans nt)tr(‘ opinion, il sorait an-si injnsto tUMinpiaidont dim poser 
nno pai’oillo ini oi'n oni ion a l.a. 'rnr»jnio san^ la niotrro a I’ahri dos 
moiu'oniont s iiisiirroot iomiols <pii la monaoonl. Si los INii -sain-o- .s on 
Lfii^oiit <laiis la \nio <pio nous \<*nons vl'indiipior. olIt‘s dt)i\ont lo tain; 
<M)nnaltro aiissiltM .1 VI'airojM* ontioro ot partant an\ );oj)nlat ions 
olnvt ionnos do la 'rnnpiio, niais on monio temps t-llos timeout liaiito 
inont nianifostnr rinloiitiou do in* jns ''onllVu’ rpio la rt'\olir‘ \ icnnci 
t l ax ^•r.'^or lours dt'lilM'r.it ion>. (?os nopulalitins doi\ out ot r<‘ pr'‘\ onuos 
<pio 1*0 n\‘st. ijn’on rent rant d;iii.s i tro ot on uardani nin* at t il mli‘ 
y)art’aitmin‘nt oalnio tprt'lltvs pniivt . (*oinpt;‘r sin* in**' intorvtmfion 
on lour i’avtnn', ot (praul roniont I'Kiirapo, a\isor;i. an\ inoyons di* los 
coiitonir. 

V’”ouillo/, nion Prinoo, donnor looturo do l.a pn'-) nio di'pi'olio a 
!Monsif‘ur li* Manpiis dn .M oust ior, ot lui t'airo ooni'.i not ro intfmt ion 
lie transnn‘ttr(» uiio connnunij-al ion analoi;’uo ;iu\ Pal»inots dt* l*»oi’lin, 
d (5 Floronco, d(‘ Londri'so; do Saint-P('toiv,l)oiirLn Al.ai'.. aA'aul. do fairo 
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< (Ifniirn* nous sorions Iiouroiix <ju(* It* ( i0uv<,‘rn(*inent 

do Sa I’l^iinx'i'or dcs Franrais voiilut }»it‘n nous oonnnunitjuor 

sa iiianioit* do voij-, dis])osos quci nous sonniii‘S fi t(*nir coiiipto dos 
inodilioal ions tjiii liii s«‘inl)lorait*nt utilt*s. 

Ili'oove/., <‘to. ole. 

(si^m/*) HKIIST. 






